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Articte L—EDWARD IRVING.’ 


The Life of Edward Irving, Minister of the National Scotch 
Church, London, Illustrated by his Journals and Corres- 
pondence. By Mrs. Orrenantr. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, Franklin Square. 1862. 


Mrs. Ourrnmant has done a good work for the Christian pub- 
lic in writing the Life of Edward Irving. The history of any 
man whose religious and spiritual influence has been wide- 
spread, cannot but be interesting to all who take pleasure in 
tracing the movements of the Spirit of Christ in His Church. 
For nearly forty years the name of Edward Irving has been 
familiar in religious circles almost as a household word ; 
although few, comparatively, have known anything more of 
him than that he was a preacher of extraordinary eloquence, 
who believed in “Tongues and Prophesyings,” and was cast 
out of the Church of Scotland for an alleged heresy touching 
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the Human Nature of Christ, but was still clung to by a party 
commonly called after his name. It is now almost thirty years 
since he died, and the publication of Mrs. Oliphant’s book at 
this time, when much of the dust and smoke of the conflicts 
in which he was so strenuous a combatant have passed away, 
affords a good opportunity for bringing into review the char- 
acter of this remarkable man, and ascertaining what he really 
believed and taught, and what his influence has been both 
upon the Theology and Spiritual Religion of our time. 

As we aim at giving as full and accurate an account of his 
life and labors as our limits will allow, we shall draw freely on 
Mrs. Oliphant, (whose work we would recommend to our read- 
ers as a most delightful biography, not altogether free from 
exaggerations, and the spirit of hero-worship, but in the main 
a faithful and vivid portraiture); preferring, however, as far as 
possible, to let Mr. Irving, almost all whose writings lie before 
us, be his own historian and advocate. Many beautiful pas- 
sages are scattered through them all, bearing the stamp of his 
intense individuality, and shedding light upon his outward and 
inward life, some of which, we are sure, our readers will thank 
us for extracting. 

He was born in the “ peaceful little Scotch town of Annan,” 
which is separated from England only by the Solway Firth, on 
the fourth of August, 1792. Of all Protestant lands, Scotland 
was that in which the authority of the Word of God had been 
most insisted on, and the dignity of the preacher’s office best 
maintained ; and where, also, the manifestations of the Spirit 
had taken on most of the prophetic form, as the lives of Knox, 
and Wishart, and Welch, and of the Covenanters show. It 
was a suitable birth-place for one who was to be the great 
Preacher of his time, and by whom the purposes of God as to 
the Future were to be discoursed of with unwonted fullness and 
power. He was of the sturdy Presbyterian stock, and Annan- 
dale was full of the graves of its martyrs, and of stirring tra- 
ditions of their sufferings and heroism. When a child, “it 
was his occasional habit on Sundays to walk five -or six miles 
to the little village of Ecclefechan, in company with a pilgrim 
band of the religious patriarchs of Annan, to attend a little 
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church established there by one of the earlier bodies of 
seceders from the Church of Scotland.” These scenes and 
associations of his early life made a very deep impression upon 
his mind. Long afterwards, when in the midst of his labors 
and conflicts, he thus spoke of them: “Oh! to me, believing 
the wisdom of God which spake all these heavy woes, it is a 
fearful thing to see how common and cheap the name and the 
story and the memory of men are become, whom I have been 
wont to hold dear; whose graves with solitary foot I have 
visited in my youth, and wept over, when I thought of the 
barbarous cruelty which had laid them there.” 

His parents were Gavin Irving, a tanner, descended from a 
family of French refugees* who had long lived in Scotland, 





* We extract from our note book the following account of a visit once made by 
Mr. Irving to some descendants of this family, as it was given to us by Mrs. Ir- 
ving in 1843:—‘‘ Many hundred years ago, three brothers of the Albigenses of 
the name of Howie, fled to Scotland from the persecutions they suffered in their 
own land, and planted themselves in a secluded, desolate place by a moor, which 
is in the possession of the family to this day. From them Mr. Irving was de- 
scended by his mother’s side; and having great reverence for antiquity, and 
strong family attachments, he determined to seek out this branch of his kindred 
of whom little had been known for a hundred years. When he approached the 
house, he heard a voice, and on entering he found the two brothers (descendants 
of that Howie who wrote the ‘Scottish Worthies’) with their servant—consti- 
tuting the whole family—assembled for prayer. He knelt down with them, and 
when the prayer was ended, he told them who he was, and why he had come. 
They received him kindly, and invited him to stay with them all night. He so 
won upon their affections, that in the morning one of them took him into an 
inner room, and showed him many interesting relies—amongst them a banner 
borne by one of their ancestors at the battle of Bothwell Bridge, with this inserip- 
tion: ‘ For Fellock,* ——-———, and God.’ The middle space was left blank be- 
cause they would not insert the name of an uncovenanted king. There was also 
a drum, beat by one of the family at the same battle. The brother showed him, 
also, thirty broad pieces, (Prussian coin), concerning which he told the following 
interesting story: During the bloody persecution in the time of Claverhouse, 
this family, though living in so secluded a spot, were often invaded by the ‘ troopers.’ 
As a means of security, a turf wall was built some distance from the house, on which 
some one was usually stationed night and day to give warning when the soldiers were 
coming. It was a common thing to take refuge in the bog, standing for hours and 





* The name of the parish. The spelling may be wrong. 
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and Mary Lowther, the “ handsome and high-spirited daugh- 
ter of a small landed proprietor in the adjacent parish of Dor- 
nock ;” and he was one of “ eight stalwart sons and daughters.” 
The father seems to have been a silent and somewhat austere 
man, with rigid notions of discipline, shown in always uphold- 
ing the authority of the village schoolmaster, however sternly 
exercised ; but the mother was of a gentle type, “ great,” says 
Mrs. Oliphant, “in all that sweet personal health, force, and 
energy, which distinguished her generation of Scottish women.” 
In such a household, the children must have been trained to 
habits of obedience, and to a reverential spirit, without the 
loss of childlike freedom and joyousness. “ It was wont to be 
the rule amongst our fathers,” Mr. Irving once said, when 
preaching on Relationships, “ Do my bidding, and ask no rea- 
sons. ‘Obey!’ ‘And why should I obey?’ ‘ Because your 
father or your mother hath commanded you.’ I have seen a 
mother stand by while a father quelled with sore correction the 
obstinacy of a child, and turn away her face and weep, but 
never interfere with word or sign, because she knew it was 
wholesome discipline.” 

Religion was at a low ebb in Annan, but many of the forms 
of better days survived, which the Spirit, who breatheth where 
he listeth, could use as the vehicles of life and grace. “ House- 
hold psalms still echoed of nights through the closed windows, 
and children, brought up among few other signs of piety, were 





sometimes days up to the neck in water, where the horses of the dragoons 
could not follow them. One day, the child set as sentinel on the wall, cried 
out, ‘Father, the troopers are coming.’ He instantly prepared to flee to the 
bog, but as he was leaving, his wife put into his hands a purse containing thirty 
broad pieces, that if he should be compelled to flee elsewhere, he might have 
something for his support. He ran towards the moor, but finding the soldiers 
gaining on him, he threw away the money, marking with his eye the spot where 
it fell. He succeeded in making his escape, but on returning home could never 
find the broad pieces. The tradition was handed down in the family that a purse 
had been lost near the bog, and search was made from time to time, but in vain. 
At last, as one of these brothers was driving the cows to pasture one Sabbath 
morning, he saw something shine as one of them lifted up her foot. It instantly 
flashed on his mind that these were the thirty broad pieces his great-grandfather 
had lost, and on returning to the place Monday morning (for he would not violate 
the Sabbath by searching for them) he found them alL’” 
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yet trained in the habit of family prayers.” Mr. Irving seems 
to have grown up from his childhood in the faith and fear of 
God; no mention is made by his biographer of any specific 
time or act of conversion; and we may put him in the same 
class with Hooker, and Baxter, and the holy men in all ages in 
whom the spiritual life has been present in the first beginnings 
of their consciousness. His own religious experience, it is not 
improbable, may have strengthened his convictions in regard 
to the reality and efficacy of baptism, to which, in after life, 
he attached very great importance as the Sacrament for “ en- 
grafting into Christ.” There were, indeed, very marked stages 
in his spiritual history, but we do not gather from anything he 
has left behind, that there was ever a time when he was con- 
sciously without the fear and love of God. 

His first teacher was Peggy Paine, a relative of the notori- 
ous infidel, from whose humble school he was transplanted into 
the Annan Academy. He was fond of all athletic exercises, 
and yet, if we may believe a writer in Frazer’s Magazine, 
soon after his death, he was by no means an idle or unsuccessful 
scholar. ‘“ Before he had attained his thirteenth year, he was 
a good mathematician, and knew Greek well; we have heard 
that he read through the first five books of Euclid in four 
days, and six books of Homer in a still shorter time, at twelve 
years of age.” 

At thirteen, he, with his elder brother John, became a stu- 
dent at the University of Edinburgh, where he remained four 
years, till he had completed the Academical course. Their 
rooms were in the old town, where they lived in the utmost 
simplicity, “boarding themselves” after our New England 
fashion, with the “ oat-meal, cheese, and other homely necessi- 
ties” which were sent to’ them from time to time from their 
father’s house—a frugal austere life, suited to the poverty of 
Scotland in those days, and well fitted to produce strong, and 
resolute, and hardy men. The students do not seem to have 
been under much restraint or supervision ; and the fact that at 
so tender an age he passed through all the temptations of a 
University and a city without a stain upon his character, 
shows how thorough had been his moral and religious training. 
‘Manhood found him,” says a writer in Frazer, “ with a purity 
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and freedom from vice which the pupil of no nunnery could 
excel.” 

There are not many records or traditions of his University 
life. He attracted the special notice and regards of two of his 
Professors, Christison and Sir John Leslie, which shows him to 
have been a scholar of more than ordinary excellence. Car- 
lyle’s testimony is to the same effect: “The first time I saw 
Irving was in his native town of Annan. He was fresh from 
Edinburgh, with college prizes, high character and promise ; 
he had come to see our schoolmaster, who had also been his. 
We heard of famed Professors, of high matters classical, 
mathematical, a whole wonderland of knowledge; nothing 
but joy, health, hopefulness without end, looked out from the 
blooming young man.” Mathematics and Natural Philosophy 
were his favorite studies, proving an aptitude for exact re- 
search ; but even then the buddings of the theologian and the 
orator began to be seen. “ He used to carry continually in his 
waistcoat pocket a miniature copy of Ossian, passages from 
which he read or recited in his walks in the country, or deliv- 
ered with sonorous elocution and vehement gesticulation.” 
And to this period of his life—probably one of his college 
vacations—the story told in Frazer must apply, that “ when he 
first purchased Hooker’s works, together with some odd folios 
of the fathers, Homer and Newton, costing nearly the whole 
stock of money with which he was furnished for a journey 
across the hills to a distant part, he bore the additional load, 
with diminished power of sustaining it, with a joy that few can 
appreciate.” 

He took his degree in April, 1809, and after spending one 
session in the Divinity Hall, became teacher of a school in 
Haddington, a town lying a few miles east of Edinburgh. He 
entered on his new duties in the summer of 1810, before he 
had completed his eighteenth year. Like so many of our New 
England students, he found it necessary to help himself by 
teaching; and he bore the drudgery for eight or nine years 
with manful patience. One of his pupils in Haddington was 
a daughter of Dr. Welch, a physician in the town, then only 
six or seven years old, who afterwards became the wife of 
Thomas Carlyle ; and there sprung up between them a warm 
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friendship which lasted till he died. Many pleasant stories 
are told by Mrs. Oliphant of the gifted child and her impetu- 
ous but sympathizing teacher. His tendency of mind at this 
time, she thinks to have been critical and almost skeptical, 
“impatient of superficial ‘received truths,’ and eager for proof 
and demonstration of every kind. Perhaps mathematics, 
which then reigned paramount in his mind, were to blame; 
he was as anxious to discuss, to prove, and disprove, as a 
Scotch student, fresh from College, is naturally disposed to be. 
one es ‘This youth will scrape a hole in everything he is 
called on to believe,” said the Doctor; “a strange prophecy, 
looking at it by that light of events which unfold so many 
unthought-of meanings in all predictions.” 

We think the prophecy was remarkably fulfilled, for Mr. 
Irving did certainly subject the received opinions of the re- 
ligious world to the severest examination, and refused to be- 
lieve anything merely because he found it floating in the 
atmosphere of the day. The remark of the acute doctor, who 
knew him well, shows that he was not naturally credulous, 
though trustful he certainly was; ready to believe the word 
of a brother, but “never,” as one of his friends has said, “ to 
be deceived the second time by the same person.” 

After remaining two years at Haddington, during which 
he was pursuing what is called the “partial” course in 
the Divinity Hall, he removed to Kirkcaldy, lying on the north 
side of the Firth of Forth, about eight miles from Edinburgh, 
to take charge of a newly-established academy. Here he 
spent seven years of his early manhood,—from twenty to seven 
and twenty,—indefatigable as a teacher, (in which vocation he 
united great severity of discipline with unusual power of win- 
ning the affections of his pupils), diligent at his private 
studies, going on with his divinity course, and adding Italian 
and French to his Greek and Latin, while mathematics were 
by no means forgotten; fond as ever of out-of-door recrea- 
tions, in which his scholars were often his companions; and 
falling in love with one of them, Isabella Martin, the eldest 
daughter of the minister of his parish, who many years after- 
wards became his wife. 
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“ She was of a clerical race, an hereditary ‘daughter of the Manse,’ according 
to the affectionate popular designation, and of a name already in some degree 
known to fame in the person of Dr. Martin,* of Monimail, her grandfather, who 
survived long enough to baptize and bless his great-grandchildren—who had some 
local poetical reputation in his day, and whom the grateful painter, entitled in 
Scotland ‘our immortal Wilkie,’ has commemorated as having helped his early 
struggles into fame by the valuable gift of two lay figures; and of David 
Martin, his brother, first proprietor of the said lay figures, whose admirable 
portraits are well known. Her father, the Rev. John Martin, was an admirable 
type of the class to which he belonged—an irreproachable parish priest, of re- 
spectable learning, and talents, and deep piety, living a domestic patriarchal life 
in the midst of the little community under his charge, fully subject to their 
observation and criticism, but without any rival in his position or influence; 
bringing up his many children among them, and spending his active days in all 
that fatherly close supervision of morals and manners which distinguished and 
became the old hereditary ministers of Scotland. He was of the party then 
called ‘ wild’ or ‘highflyers,’ in opposition to the ‘Moderates,’ who formed the 
majority of the Church, and whose flight was certainly low enough to put them in 
little hazard from any skyey influences. Such a man in those days exercised over 
the bulk of his people an influence which, perhaps, no man in any position exer- 
cises now, and in which the special regard of the really religious portion of his 
flock only put a more fervent climax upon the traditionary respect of the uni- 
versal people, always ready, when he was worthy of it, to yield to the tradition- 
ary sway of the minister, though equally ready to jeer at and scorn him when he 
was not, with a contempt increased by their national appreciation of the import- 





* The following Sonnet was written by Mr. Irving about the year 1830, and 
published in his “ Lectures on the Apocalypse :” 
“To the memory of 
The Rev. Samuel Martin, D. D., 
My venerable grandfather-in-law, 
Who was taken away from us in the 90th year of his life, 
And the 68th of his ministry.” 
“ Farewell man’s dark last journey o’er the deep, 
Thou Sire of Sires! whose bow in strength hath stood 
These three-score years and ten, that thou hast wooed 
Men’s souls to heaven. In Jesus fall’n asleep, 
Around thy couch three generations weep, 
Rear’d on thy knees with wisdom’s heav’nly food, 
And by thy counsels taught to choose the good ; 
Who in thy footsteps press up Zion's steep, 
To reach that temple, which but now did ope 
And let their Father in, O’er his bier wake 
No doleful strain, but high the note of hope 
And praise uplift to God, who did him make 
A faithful shepherd, of His Church a prop; 
And of his seed did faithful shepherds take. 
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ance of his office. To the house of this good man Irving had early obtained 
access, the Manse children in a goodly number being among his scholars, and the 
Manse itself forming the natural center of all stray professors of literature in a 
region which had too many sloops and looms on hand to be greatly attracted that 
way. The family in this Manse of Kirkcaldy, which afterwards became so 
closely related to him, and the younger members of which understood him all the 
better that their minds had been formed and developed under his instruction, 
were, during all his after life, Irving’s fast friends, accompanying him, not with 
concurrence or agreement certainly, but with faithful affection and kindness to the 
very edge of the grave.” pp. 56, 57. 


While at Kirkcaldy, he completed his course at the Divinity 
Hall, and was licensed to preach in the early part of the year 
1815. But although he was now three and twenty—an age at 
which many great triumphs of eloquence have been achiev- 
ed—he acquired no popularity as a preacher, and remained for 
three years longer in his school. He did, indeed, win a certain 
success at Annan, where he preached his first sermon, by the 
cool composure with which he gathered up his manuscript 
from the floor to which it had accidentally fallen, and thrust it 
into his pocket, while he “‘ went on as fluently as before ;” but 
at Kirkcaldy, he seems to have been decidedly unpopular ; and 
it is certain that he received no encouragement to give up his 
work as a teacher. 

“Those three years of slow successive Sundays, now and then interrupted by 
an occasional appearance in the pulpit hailed by no gracious looks, gave the 
silent listener, whose vocation it was to preach, deep insight into, and deeper im- 
patience of, the common conventionalities of the pulpit. He found out how little 
the sermons he heard touched his case: to his own mind he represented himself, 
all glowing with genius and eagerness, as a representative of the educated hear- 
er, and chafed, as many a man has chafed since, over the dead platitudes which 
were only a weariness, It is probable that this compulsory pause, irksome as it 
may have been, was of the profoundest importance both to Irving and to his 
future eloquence. It delivered him entirely from the snare of self-admiration, so 
far as his pulpit efforts were concerned, and concentrated his powers on the per- 
fection of his style and utterance; while it gave at once to his Christian zeal and 
human ambition the sharpest of all spurs—the keen stimulus of seeing other men 
do that work badly or slothfully which he felt it was in him to do well.” _p. 61. 

He left his school in 1818, weary, it would seem, of spend- 
ing the best years of his life in what he must have felt was not 
his true vocation, and went to Edinburgh, to pursue his studies 
with new ardor, and be refreshed by the renewal of his 
acquaintance with his old College friends. He went on with 
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French and Italian, and gave much attention, also, to Chem- 
istry and Natural History; while with Thomas Carlyle and a 
few others, he formed a Philosophical Association for their 
intellectual improvement ; his first essay before it being on 
Bible Societies, and “full of thought, ardor, and eloquence, 
indicating large views, and a mind prepared for high and holy 
enterprise.” But still there was no opening for him as a 
preacher. At this time he burned all his old sermons, feeling 
within himself, no doubt, how far they came short of his 
powers, as well as of his ideal. But, although when he once 
had an opportunity to preach, he was “ very fearless, original, 
striking, and solemn in many of his statements, illustrations, 
and appeals,” he remained at the close of another year with- 
out any opening in the work of the ministry to which he had 
solemnly and earnestly dedicated his life. It is no wonder if 
he began to think of missionary labor in foreign lands. “ Re- 
jected by the living,” he is recorded to have said, “ I conversed 
with the dead.” His eyes turned to the East, as was natural. 
He thought of Persia, it is said, where the Malcoms, his 
countrymen, from the same vigorous soil of Annandale, were 
making themselves illustrious. And with grammars and 
alphabets, with map and history, with the silent fathers of all 
literature standing by, prepared himself for this old world 
demonstration of his allegiance and his faith.” 

But, just at this time, he was invited by Dr. Andrew Thom- 
son to preach in St. George’s, the most fashionable church in 
Edinburgh, with a hint that amongst his hearers would be Dr. 
Chalmers, who was then looking out for an assistant in the 
great work he was carrying on in Glasgow. 

This, too, seemed likely to end in blank disappointment, for 
no message came to him, and he left Edinburgh with the pur- 
pose of bidding farewell to his native land, but at Greenock 
threw himself into a steamer bound for he knew not where, 
that he might have a short interval of rest and self-forgetful- 
ness, before taking the final step. The steamer landed him at 
Belfast, where he was arrested by the authorities as a suspi- 
cious looking stranger, (some crime having filled the commu- 
nity with alarm), but was released through the good offices of 
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the Rev. Mr. Hanna, a Presbyterian minister, who took him 
to his house and treated him with true Irish hospitality. From 
Belfast he made his way, on foot, through the north of Ireland, 
“walking as the crow flies, finding lodgings and shelter in the 
wayside cottages, sharing the potatoe and the milk which 
formed the peasant’s meal.” The whole month of August 
was given to these aimless wanderings, but on arriving at 
Coleraine, he found a letter from Dr. Chalmers inviting him to 
meet him in Glasgow. The result was an invitation to be- 
come the Doctor’s assistant in the parish of St. John’s. But 
grateful as this must have been to him after so many disap- 
pointments, he would not accept it till he had first preached to 
the people. “I will preach to them if you think fit,” he is re- 
ported to have said; “but if they bear with my preaching, 
they will be the first people who have borne with it.” They 
did bear with it, however, (as much, it would seem, from 
deference to Dr. Chalmers’ judgment, as from any appreciation 
of his powers on their own part); and in October, 1819, he 
entered upon the first stage of his labors as a Christian 
minister. 

He was now twenty-seven years old, and had been for four 
years a licentiate ; and the place to which he was thus called 
was a subordinate one—not that of colleague, but of assistant. 
He was to be simply Dr. Chalmers’ helper. He was still un- 
ordained, the rules of the Scotch Church not permitting ordi- 
nation till a call from a congregation had been received. He 
could not administer the sacraments, nor had he any recog- 
nized place in the ecclesiastical judicatories. It was in every 
way a position of inferiority, in which he was to carry out the 
plans and fulfill the will of another, to whom alone the dignity 
and responsibility of the ruler’s place belonged. Dr. Chalmers, 
too, was now in the height of his great popularity, and in the 
fullest development of his really splendid powers ; and his assist- 
ant, whoever he might be, must be overshadowed. It is to Mr. 
Irving’s honor, that he cheerfully accepted the place of a sub- 
ordinate, and fulfilled its laborious duties with hearty willing- 
ness, and without one feeling of envy toward the man to whom 
he owed spiritual obedience, and by whom his own reputation 
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was almost wholly eclipsed. Of this part of his life he thus 
beautifully speaks in his “Lectures on the Parable of the 
Sower ” : 

“For how otherwise shall a man be fit to be a servant of the whole Church of 
Christ; to minister ‘unto the wants of the needy; to wash the saints’ feet ; to 
bring a cup full of cold water unto the little children of the Lord? How shall we 
honor our Master in heaven, if we honor not our master on earth? Truly, I can 
say, from experience, it is both a sweet and an honorable thing to be a servant» 
and most needful to prepare one for being a master. Yea, I can say that it is 
sweet to lay down:the cares of a master and enter into the obedience of a ser- 
vant.” 

Would that this were the spirit of the young ministers of 
Christ in our own country and time! To how many of the pas- 
tors in our cities and large towns, would the labors of such an as- 
sistant as Edward Irving was to Dr. Chalmers, be an inestiina- 
ble blessing! They are over-burdened by responsibilities to 
which the strength of no solitary man, however herculean, is 
adequate; but they shrink from ambitious colleagues and as- 
sistants, who are not content to take a secondary place, and to 
qualify themselves for rule by first learning to obey; and so 
the churches are too often wholly committed, either to the fee- 
bleness of age, or to the rashness or inexperience of youth. To 
bring into harmonious codperation in the Church the wisdom 
of long experience and the ardor of youthful zeal, is a problem 
which every year is making more difficult of solution. 

To the work which was now devolved upon him, Mr. Irving 
addressed himself with his charazteristic energy. 

“Glasgow,” says Mrs. Oliphant, “was at this period in a very disturbed and 
troublous condition. Want of work and want of food had wrought their natural 
social effect upon the industrious classes, and the eyes of the hungry weavers 
and cotton-spinners were turned with spasmodic anxiety to those wild political 
quack remedies, the inefficacy of which no amount of experience will ever make 
clear to people in similar circumstances. The entire country was in a dangerous 
mood, palpitating throughout with deep-seated complaint and grievance, to which 
the starving revolutionaries in such towns as Glasgow acted only as a kind of 
safety-valve, preventing a worse explosion, The discontent was drawing toward 
its climax when Irving received his appointment as assistant to the minister of 


St. John’s. In such a large poor parish he encountered on all sides the mutter- 
ings of the popular storm.” p. 83 


And again, 


“ It was a conjunction of many troubles, foremost among which was that sharp 
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touch of starvation which makes men desperate ; that Want—most pertinacious 
and maddest of all revolutionaries, who never fails to revenge bitterly the care- 
lessness which lets him enter our well-defended doors—he was there, wolfish and 
seditious, in Glasgow in the winter of 1819, plotting pikes and risings with wild 
dreams of that legislation never yet found out, which is to make a paradise of 
earth; dreams and plots which were to blurt out, so far as Scotland was concern- 
ed, in the dismal little tragi-comedy of Bonnymuir some months later, and there 
be made a melancholy end of. But while everybody else was prophesying hor- 
rors, it is thus that Irving, with tender domestic prefaces of kindness and con- 
gratulation, writes to his brother-in-law, Mr. Fergusson, a few months after his 
arrival in Glasgow: 

“* You will look for Glasgow intelligence, and truly I can neither get nor give 
any. IfI should report from my daily ministrations among the poorest class and 
the worst reported-of class of our population, I should deliver an opinion so fa- 
vorable as it would be hardly safe for myself to deliver, lest I should be held a 
radical likewise. Now the truth is, I have visited in about three hundred fami- 
lies, and have met with the kindest welcome, and entertainment, and invitations. 
Nay, more, I have entered on the tender subject of their present sufferings, in 
which they are held so ferocious, and have found them, in general, both able and 
willing to entertain the religious lesson and improvement arising out of it. This 
may arise from the way of setting it forth, which I endeavor to make with the 
utmost tenderness and feeling, as well is due when you see people in the midst of 
nakedness and starvation.’” pp. 84, 85. 


With all his tenderness for the poor, and his power of put- 
’ ting himself on a level with them, and drawing out to him 
their sympathies and affections, he had yet great dignity and 
solemnity of manner. When he entered any house, he pro- 
nounced on it a benediction—* Peace be to this house ;” and 
his custom was to lay his hand on the heads of the children, 
and to say, “ The Lord bless thee and keep thee.” Tis pasto- 
ral labors in Glasgow, which were very abundant, occupying 
so much of his time as often to leave him only the Saturday 
for his pulpit preparations, are better described by himself in 
his farewell sermon on leaving St. Johns than any words of ours 
can do it: 


“Oh, how my heart rejoices to recur to the hours I have sitten under the roofs 
of the people, and been made a partaker of their confidence, and a witness of the 
hardships they had to endure, In the scantiest and perhaps worst times with 
which this manufacturing city hath ever been pressed, it was my alimost daily 
habit to make a round of their families, and uphold, what in me lay, the declining 
cause of God. There have I sitten, with little silver or gold of my own to be- 
stow, with little command over the charity of others, and heard the various nar- 
ratives of hardship—narratives uttered for the most part with modesty and pa- 
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tience; oftener drawn forth with difficulty than obtruded on your ear—their 
wants, their misfortunes, their ill-requited labor, their hopes vanishing, their fam- 
ilies dispersing in search of better habitations, the Scottish economy of their 
homes giving way before encroaching necessity ; debt rather than saving their 
condition; bread and water their scanty fare; hard and ungrateful labor the por- 
tion of their house. All this have I often seen and listened to within naked walls; 
the witness, oft the partaker, of their miserable cheer; with little or no means to 
relieve. Yet be it known, to the glory of God and the credit of the poor, and 
the encouragement of tender-hearted Christians, that such application to the 
heart’s ailments is there in our religion, and such a hold in its promises, and such 
a pith of endurance in its noble examples, that when set forth by one inexperi- 
enced tongue, with soft words and kindly tones, they did never fail to drain the 
heart oi the sourness that calamity engenders, and sweeten it with the balm of 
resignation—often enlarge it with cheerful hope, sometimes swell it high with the 
rejoicings of a Christian triumph.” p. 91. 


And so he labored on for almost three years in the midst of 
one of the worst populations in Scotland, acquiring only a half 
popularity as a preacher, (it being a very common incident, 
Mrs. Oliphant tells us, “when it was his turn to conduct the 
services, that the preacher going in was met by groups coming 
out with disappointed looks, complaining as the reason of their 
departure, that ‘its no Aimsel the day,’”) but gaining large 
experience in the pastor’s work, and growing into the mastery 
of those powers which were one day to find their true place. 
Such a training must have been eminently serviceable to him. 
It brought him into contact with a most sagacious and prac- 
tical mind, for Chalmers, though also endowed with great 
richness of imagination, was a man of action, shrewd and _far- 
seeing, whose highest aim was to operate on society with the 
existing forces, and make the most of the present order of 
things. He was not a great Christian philosopher, like Cole- 
ridge, but a Christian statesmen; not a man of ideas, but of 
expedients, who addressed himself to the social problems of the 
day with great practical insight and untiring energy and zeal. 
He accepted church and state as he found them, and sought 
not to reconstruct, but to meliorate. He did not go down 
into the deep principles which underlie all institutions, and in- 
quire into their organic laws; nor did he ever take up the 
grand questions as to the future purposes of God concerning 
Man, but was content to apply to social evils the best remedies 
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that were already at his hand. Intimate and affectionate 
intercourse with such a mind could not but be a whole- 
some discipline for Mr. Irving. His life in Glasgow was emi- 
nently practical and laborious, taking him into the busy, bus- 
tling, every-day world, and down into the dwellings of the poor, 
and ignorant, and vicious, where he learned to know and to 
have sympathy with men. It was perhaps the best training 
that he could have received to fit him for the wider sphere to 
which he was soon to be transferred. It gave him an insight 
into the human heart, and an acquaintance with the burdens 
and sorrows of life, which books never could have taught him. 
He who was to bear God’s message to the great men of the 
earth, must first be the loving, sympathizing, self-denying pas- 
tor of the poorest and most aiflicted. 

How much he loved and honored Dr. Chalmers, and how 
free from any alloy of envy he was, every allusion to him in 
his subsequent writings shows. . 

“ Never again,” he said in his farewell sermon, “shall I find another man of 
transcendent genius whom I can love as much as I admire—into whose house Ican 
go in and out like a son—whom I can revere as a father, and serve with the de- 
votion of a child—never shall I find another hundred consociated men of piety, 
and by free will consociated, whose every sentiment I can adopt, and whose every 
scheme I can delight to second, And I feel I shall never find another parish of 
ten thousand into every house of which I was welcomed as a friend, and solicited 
back as a brother.” p. 100. 

But the place of a subordinate, even under a chief of such 
splendid gifts, could not be his true and permanent one. God 
had qualified him for a nobler sphere of activity, and he must 
have felt within himself the consciousness of powers which had 
as yet no free scope. His own account of the circumstan- 
ces of his invitation to.London, contained in the Dedication of 
his Sermons on the “ Last Days,” is too interesting to be omit- 
ted: 

“ The Caledonian Church had been placed under the pastoral care of two wor- 
thy ministers, who were successively called to parochial charges in the Church of 
Scotland; and by their removal, and for want of a stated ministry, it was reduced 
to great and almost hopeless straits. But faith hopeth against hope, and when it 
does so, never faileth to be rewarded, This was proved in the case of those two 
men whose names I have singled out from your number, to give them that honor 
to which they are entitled in the face of the congregation. Having heard 
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through a friend of theirs, and now also of mine, but at that time unknown to me, 
of my unworthy labors in Glasgow as assistant to the Rev. Dr. Chalmers, they 
commissioned him to speak to me concerning their vacant church, and not to 
hide from me its present distress. 

“Well do I remember the morning when, as I sat in my lonely apartment, med- 
itating the uncertainties of a preacher's calling, and revolving in my mind pur- 
poses of missionary work, this stranger stepped in upon my musing, and opened 
to me the commission with which he had been charged. The answer which I 
made to him, with which also I opened my correspondence with the brethren, 
whose names are mentioned above, was to this effect; ‘If the times permitted, 
and your necessities required, that I should not only preach the Gospel without 
being burdensome to you, but also by the labor of my hands minister to your 
wants, this would I esteem a more honorable degree than to be Archbishop of 
Canterbury.’ And such as the beginning was, was also the continuance and end- 
ing of this negotiation. ... . Being in such a spirit toward one another, the pre- 
liminaries were soon arranged—indeed, I may say, needed no arrangement—and 
I came up on the day before the Christmas of 1821 to make trial and proof of my 
gifts before the remnant of the congregation which still held together.”* pp. 102, 
108. 

Owing to the connection of the Caledonian Church with the 
Caledonian Asylum, it was required of the pastor that he be 
able to preach in the Gaelic tongue; as to which Mr. Irving 
said, “Such was the steadiness of purpose with which I desired 
to preach the gospel in London, and to be your pastor, that 
this impediment cost me not a thought, and I resolved forth- 
with to domesticate myself in the Highlands, and master their 
ancient tongue. God, having proved our willingness, was 
pleased to remove this obstacle out of the way.” When at 
length the call was made out according to the rules of the 
Scottish Church, he was ordained by the Presbytery of Annan 
in the church in which he was baptized, and having assisted 
Dr. Chalmers in administering the Lord’s Supper to his flock— 
his first act as an ordained minister—he set out for London on 
the 8th of July, 1822.: 

He had almost completed his thirtieth year, and in the prime 
of his manhood, and in the fulness of health and vigor, he left 
his native land to enter upon a career such as he could not 
have foreseen or imagined. Mighty hopes were plainly stir- 
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ring within him, but able to shape themselves only into the 
dimmest outlines. “ There are a few things,” he wrote to Dr. 
Martin, “ which bind me to the world, and but a very few; 
one is to make a demonstration for a higher style of Christian- 
ity, something more magnanimous, more heroical than this age 
affects. God knows with what success.” 

A story told by Mrs. Oliphant of this period of his life reveals 
the same prophetic instinct: ‘“ You are content to go back and 
forward on the same route, like this boat,” he is reported to have 
said, as the party struck across the swelling waters of the Gair- 
loch, “but as for me, I hope yet to go deep into the ocean of 
truth.” Scotland had done her best for him. but she was not to 
keep him for herself. She had trained him for a wider field. She 
had reared him under the wholesome discipline of her godly 
families, and at the noblest of her universities, and had taught 
him the first lessons of pastoral life under the guidance of her 
greatest minister; and then she sent him forth to do a work, 
with the fame of which all Christendom should soon re- 
sound. The trials of his life had been wisely ordained 
to prepare him for his future conflicts. God had dealt 
with him as the vinedresser deals with the young vine, 
cutting it back year after year, until it gains strength for 
vigorous fruit-bearing. The truth of Jeremiah’s word was 
proved in him: “It is good for a man that he bear the 
yoke in his youth.” For thirty years he had been made 
to bear it in almost incessant toil, and in sore disappointments 
and mortifications ; but his spirit had not been soured, nor had 
the ardor of his hope abated. God had held him in His hand 
as the rider holds the war horse until the hour has come, and 
then loosens the rein that he may rush into the battle. Scotland 
had given him physical strength and beauty, and the daunt- 
less courage of her martyrs; the full measure of theological 
knowledge to which she had herself attained, and the best moral 
and spiritual training which her own deep but stern religious life 
made possible ; and thus endowed, he went forth, little knowing 
for what he went, but burning with zeal, like one of the knights 
of old, to do service for his king. His love for his native land 
and his mother Church was almost unbounded ; and his writings 
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are full of the most affectionate and reverential allusions to 
them. Everything peculiar in Scottish manners and usages, 
whatever was most characteristic in Scottish scenery, and all 
that was most deeply seated in the spirit and character of the 
people, had become incorporated into his very being; and 
many are the passages in which his filial love and honor for 
Scotland have found magnificent utterance. In his Lectures on 
the Apocalypse, when commenting on the words, “ His voice 
was as the sound of many waters,” he speaks of 

“ The melody of ten thousand voices, lifting up in praise to God amidst the dales 
of my native land, To one who heareth from a small distance this stream of mul- 
titudinous voices sweetly attuned to the praise of God, wafted along upon the well 
pleased bosom of the evening gale, and reaching the ear haply at some sudden 
winding of the valley, it doth entrance the faculties of motion, of speaking, and 
suspend the vital act of breathing ; so sweet and so powerful it is, so liquid and 
so strong. O my dear native land, and ye worthy devout dwellers therein, how 
I rejoice to have been born of your stock, and to have been reared in the midst 
of your occupations! I would not part with the remembrance and associations of 
your open field-worship, and your hill-side sacraments, for all that I have since 
seen and heard of royal concerts and cathedral services, though with these I have 
likewise great sympathy, and have derived from them much pious enjoyment. 
Be not ashamed, O Scotland! of that freedom in worshiping God, which was 
the salvation of our Church in most perilous times !” 

But while he was a loyal son to his mother land and his 
mother Church, never speaking of them but with reverence 
and love, he was also a man of very catholic and teachable 
spirit. There was no bigotry in his nature. He delighted in 
recognizing the good things that were in other communions, 
and he was ever ready to listen without prejudice, and with a 
most earnest longing for the truth, to every one who had a 
word worth the hearing. He had none of that self-sufficiency, 
so injurious to some great men, which refuses to be taught by 
another. He was as willing to receive as he was zealous to im- 
part. He had in him the true spirit of Christian unity, which 
will not separate itself from others and abide in isolation, but 
craves sympathy and help from all the members of the body, 
and seeks in turn to fulfil offices of helpfulness to all. 

Such was Edward Irving, when “on the second Sabbath of 
July, 1822,” he entered upon his work in London. To human 
appearance, his field of labor was most unpromising. The 
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great London public—above all, its intellectual and aristocratic 
classes—could not be expected to be drawn to the Caledonian 
Chapel in Hatton Garden, an unfashionable part of the town, 
to listen to a Scotch minister wholly unknown to fame. The 
congregation had dwindled down to some fifty heads of fami- 
lies, and the utmost that could have been looked for was the 
gathering of enough of his countrymen to fill the vacant seats. 
But within a few months that little chapel, “ buried amid the 
crowded lanes about Holborn,” became the centre of attrac- 
tion to the great metropolis. Mrs. Oliphant thus describes the 
circumstances which are said to have first turned the higher 
classes to the new preacher : 


“ The immediate origin of Irving’s popularity, or rather of the flood of noble and 
fashionable hearers who poured in upon the little chapel in Hatton Garden all at 
once, without warning or premonition, is said to have been a speech of Canning’s, 
Sir James Mackintosh had been by some unexpected circumstance led to hear 
the new preacher, and heard Irving in his prayer describe an unknown family of 
orphans belonging to the obscure congregation as now ‘thrown upon the father- 
hood of God.’ The words seized upon the mind of the philosopher, and he re- 
peated them to Canning, who ‘started,’ as Mackintosh relates, and, expressing 
great admiration, made an instant engagement to accompany his friend to the 
Scotch Church oa the following Sunday. Shortly after, a discussion took place 
in the House of Commons, in which the revenues of the Church were referred to, 
and the necessary mercantile relation between high talent and good pay insisted 
upon. No doubt it suited the statesman’s purpose to instance, on the other side 
of the question, the little Caledonian chapel and its new preacher. Canning told 
the House that, so far from universal was this rule, that he himself had lately 
heard a Scotch minister, trained in one of the most poorly endowed of churches, 
and established in one of her outlying dependencies, possessed of no endowment 
at all, preach the most eloquent sermon that he had ever listened to, The curi- 
osity awakened by this speech is said to have been the first beginning of that in- 
vasion of ‘ society’ which startled Hatton Garden out of itself.” pp. 120, 121. 


But there must have been a deep and solid foundation laid 
for this popularity, not only in his great natural gifts, but in the 
meditations and studies of that long and weary time during 
which, like John the Baptist in the wilderness, he had been 
communing with his own spirit in solitude. This was the blos- 
soming time, the outcome of the silent preparation of those 
thirty years. The powers that had been slowly maturing, burst 
at once into a fullness and splendor of development almost 
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without parallel. All London soon flocked to hear him. Her 
orators, and scholars, and nobles hung upon his lips, as he dis- 
coursed of righteousness, and temperance, and judgment to 
come, with the boldness and power of one of the old prophets. 
There was a charm in his eloquence which few could resist. 
The melody of his wonderful voice, his commanding attitude, 
his piercing eye, the splendor of his imagination, the fearless- 
ness with which he rebuked sin, even in the highest places in 
society, and the freedom with which he preached the Gospel, 
unrestrained by the dry trammels of a system, gave to his min- 
istrations a hold upon the spirits of men that was probably 
never surpassed. A writer in the “London Quarterly Journal 
of Prophecy,” who seems to have often heard him, thus de- 
scribes his oratory : “His attitudes in the pulpit were as natu- 
ral as they were striking. They were graceful and eloquent. 
There were no grimaces nor ‘attitudinizings,’ such as magazine 
critics loved to describe. . . . . Once we remember him 
discoursing on resurrection, and, if we mistake not, speaking 
particularly of the resurrection of the Lord. The only words 
which we at this moment recall, were these four, which began 
asentence of no common power, ‘Up from the dead.’ The 
utterance of these words was accompanied with a stooping and 
raising of the body, and an indescribable movement of the 
hands, which we at this hour seem still to see, and which ap- 
peared to us to be the perfection of pulpit action, the words 
and the motion adding wonderfully each to the other’s power 
and meaning. He was in the habit of occasionally elevating 
himself in the pulpit on one foot, or rather on one tiptoe, and 
extending his arm above his head, which, adding to his natural 
height, gave him the aspect of supernatural majesty, and sent 
down his burning words like so many thunderbolts, upon the 
heads of his breathless hearers. Often was the vast multitude 
so wrought into sympathy with the preacher, and carried on- 
ward by his appeals, as to be on the point of rising in one 
mass to respond to the glowing utterance. He seemed at such 
times, as one who knew him well, and heard him often, testi- 
fies, likea general speaking to his army, and urging them to bat- 
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tle, and in such moods produced by such appeals, there was 
nothing into which they woald not have followed such a leader, 
with all whose feelings, whether of sympathy or antipathy, each 
man and woman amongst them was, for the moment at least, 
so thoroughly identified.” 

There are many almost amusing proofs of the sensation 
which his preaching created amongst classes not accustomed 
to be much moved by the pulpit. Hazlitt, in his Table Talk, 
after speaking of his having “gained an almost unprecedented, 
and not an altogether unmerited popularity,” and of “the 
glittering of coronet coaches rolling down Holborn Hill to 
Hatton ‘Garden, titled beauty, the parliamentary complexion 
of his audience, the compliments of poets, and the stare of 
peers,” goes on, in a half-vexed, half-admiring spirit, to unfold 
the causes. “ But in addition to this, he went out of his way 
to attack Jeremy Bentham, and the town was up in arms, 
The thing was new. He thus wiped the stain of musty ignor- 
ance and formal bigotry out of his style. Mr. Irving must 
have something superior in him, to look over the shining, close 
packed heads of his congregation to have a hit at the great 
Jurisconsult in his study. He next, ere the report of the for- 
mer blow had subsided, made a lunge at Mr. Brougham, and 
glanced an eye at Mr. Canning, mystified Mr. Coleridge, and 
stultified Lord Liverpool in his place in the gallery. It was 
rare sport to see him, ‘like an eagle in a dovecote, flutter the 
Volscians in Corioli.’ Our spiritual polemic is not contented 
to defend the cidadel of orthodoxy against all impugners, and 
shut himself up in texts of scripture, and huge volumes of the 
commentators as an impregnable fortress ; he merely makes 
use of the stronghold of religion as a resting place from which 
he sallies forth, armed with modern topics, and with penal fire, 
like Achilles of old rushing from the Grecian tents, against the 
adversaries of God and man. Peter of Aretine is said to have 
laid the princes of Europe under contribution by penning 
satires against them; so Mr. Irving keeps the public in awe 
by insulting all their favorite idols.” 

And what was the character of the preaching which shot 
its arrows with such telling effect, into regions armed against 
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most religious assaults with impenetrable mail? If we may 
judge from his Orations, and Argument for Judgment to come, 
which were given to the world early in the second year of his 
ministry, it was rather intellectual than doctrinal or spiritual. 
There was great boldness and freedom and splendor in it, but 
no attempt at a systematic unfolding of Christian dogma, nor 
any deep entrance into the things of the Spirit. His first work 
was done in the outer court as it were. It was the preaching 
of Christian morality in its external aspects, rather than as the 
fruit of a deep spiritual life. As he entered on his career, it 
was the face of society which first arrested his attention, and 
its contrariety with Christianity even according to the com- 
monly received conceptions of it; and he sought to bring the 
full power of the gospel into play in laying bare its evils, de- 
tecting its hypocrisies, and holding up to scorn and indig- 
nation its selfishness, ostentation, and pride. And he did this 
with a fearlessness, a terrible power of invective, a strength of 
reasoning, and an exuberance of imagination, which com- 
pelled men to listen to him. Hespared no rank nor class, but 
his witness was borne specially to the highest, who were drawn 
in unprecedented numbers by the spell of his eloquence. Of 
Byron and Southey, then in the heighth of their reputation, he 
said, when preaching on “Judgment to Come,” “ Instead of 
which mighty fruit of genius, this age (Oh, shocking!) hath 
produced out of this theme two most nauseous and unformed 
abortions, vile, unprincipled and unmeaning ; the one a brazen- 
faced piece of political cant, the other an abandoned parody 
of solemn judgment. Of which visionaries, 1 know not whether 
the self-confident tone of the one, or the ill-placed merriment 
of the other, displeaseth me the more. It is ignoble and im- 
pious to rob the sublimest of subjects of all its grandeur and 
effect, in order to serve wretched interests and vulgar passions. 
I have no sympathy with such wretched stuff, and I despise 
the age which hath. The men are limited in their facul- 
ties, for they both of them want the greatest of all faculties, to 
know the living God, and to stand in awe of His mighty 
power. With the one, blasphemy is virtue when it makes for 
loyalty; with the other, blasphemy is the food and spice of jest 
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making. Barren souls! and is the land of Shakespeare, and 
Spenser and Milton, come to this that it can procreate nothing 
but this profane spawn, and is content to exalt such blots and 
blemishes of manhood inte ornaments of the age. Puny age! 
when religion, and virtue, and manly freedom have ceased 
from the character of those it accounted noble. But I thank 
God who hath given us a refuge in the great spirits of a for- 
mer age, who will yet wrest the sceptre from the hands of these 
mongrel Englishmen; from whose impieties we can betake 
ourselves to the Advent to Judgment of Taylor, the Four Last 
Things of Bates, the Blessedness of the Righteous of Knox, 
and the Saints’ Rest of Baxter, books which breathe of the 
reverent spirit of the olden time.” 

In his “ Orations for the Oracles of God,” there is a spirit 
of great reverence for the Holy Scriptures, in the plenary in- 
spiration of which he was ever a firm believer. 

“Oh, if books had but tongues to speak their wrongs, then 
might this book well exclaim, Hear O heavens, and give ear, 
O earth! I came from the love and embrace of God; and mute 
nature, to whom I brought no boon, did me rightful homage. 
To men I came, and my words were to the children of men. 
I disclosed to you mysteries of hereafter, and the secrets of the 
throne of God. I set open to you the gates of salvation, and 
the way of life hitherto unknown. Nothing in heaven did I 
withhold from your hope and ambition, and in your earthly 
life I poured the full horn of Divine providence and consola- 
tion. But ye requited me with no welcome. Ye held no fes- 
tivities on my arrival. Ye sequester me from happiness and 
heroism, closeting me with sickness and infirmity.” 

When enumerating the hindrances to the proper study of 
the Scriptures, he whgse life was to be a continual battle, thus 
speaks of controversy : 

“In the train of these comes controversy, with his rough 
voice and unmeek aspect, to disqualify the soul for a full and 
free audience of its Maker’s word. The points of the faith we 
have been called on to defend, or which are reputable with our 
party, assume in our esteem an importance disproportioned to 
their importance in the Word, which we come to relish chiefly 
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when it goes to sustain them. And the Bible is hunted for ar- 
guments and texts of controversy, which are treasured for fu- 
ture service; the solemn stillness which the soul should hold 
before his maker, so favorable to meditation and rapt com- 
munion with the throne of God, is destroyed at every turn by 
suggestions of what is orthodox and evangelical where all is 
orthodox and evangelical; the spirit of the readers becomes 
lean, being fed with abstract truth and formal propositions ; 
their temper uncongenial, being ever disturbed with controver- 
sial suggestions, their prayers undevout recitals of their opin- 
ions, their discourses, technical announcements of their faith.” 

In his “Argument for Judgment to Come,” Mr. Irving ad- 
dressed himself to the great questions of human responsibility 
and Divine retributions, with much force of reasoning, and 
with a vividness of illustration and burning zeal in carrying 
the truth home to the understandings and hearts of men, 
which have been seldom equaled. We give one extract, not 
for its literary merits, but for its bearings on a subject in regard 
to which there is a painful skepticism gaining ground in our 
days: 


“In all the passages where Christ speaks of the two states of retribution, it is 
always with the strongest possible assurance of their eternity. His words are 
‘ everlasting punishment,’ ‘ everlasting fire prepared for the devil and his angels,’ 
‘ into hell, into the fire that never shall be quenched, where their worm dieth not, 
end the fire is not quenched’ This last expression, the most terrible of all, He re- 
peats three times in the compass of one short discourse. The opposite condition 
of the righteous is described in terms equally expressive of eternal endurance. I do 
not remember, and have not been able to discover, any passage of Scripture 
where it is written that the conditions of good and ill, which follow judgment, 
will have an end. On the contrary, wherever in the writings of the Apostles 
they are alluded to, they are spoken of as irreversable and irremediable. Never- 
theless, there are passages having an indirect reference to this subject which 
speak—which have been thought to speak—a different language. In seizing hold 
of them, some Christian, with Origen at their head, have given to these words, eter- 
nal and everlasting, a limited sense. The passages I refer to are in Paul's writ- 
ings, where he speaks of the universality of the free gift through Jesus Christ 
unto justification of life. 

“The true interpretation of this and other passages where Christ is said to 
have died for all, is this, that he hath offered the gift of eternal life as afree dona- 
tion to the world, without any preference or hinderance of any one. But there 
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would be no use or value in the donation, if it were not to deliver us from some 
state to which we lay exposed. If eternal life would have come of course to all, 
then it would have been vainglorious in Christ to have taken the merit of bring- 
ing it within our reach, But in bringing it within the reach of all, He may be 
said as truly to have died for all, and given life to all, as a king who gives a con- 
stitution to all his subjects, may be said to give liberty to them all; though it be 
well known the very constitution contains within its bosom bonds, and imprison- 
ment, and death to those who do crimes deserving of such condemnation, So 
the constitution of Christ is a constitution of everlasting life and glory to all who 
know it, although it contains within its breast death and damnation to those 
who commit crimes deserving of such a fate.” 


It is somewhat remarkable that in his earliest work Mr. 
Irving should have boldly taken ground in respect to two great 
subjects on which Infidelity is now assailing the Church—the 
Inspiration of the Scriptures, and the Eternity of Punishment. 
He received the Bible without doubt or misgiving as the Word 
of God, and felt towards it a spirit of holy reverence and awe 
which would have been shocked by the tone of later criticism. 
He gave himself to the study of it not with diligence merely, 
but with the enthusiasm which only love can kindle; and the 
great labor of his life was to bring forth its treasures to the 
light for the edification of the Church. Nor had he any sym- 
pathy with the spirit which would relax the bonds of moral 
obligation, and dethrone God from His place of Judge. He 
felt how awful was His holiness, and vindicated His ways to 
men, even in His most terrible judgments, and in the dread 
retributions of the worid to come, with unfaltering faith and 
courage. 

And yet, notwithstanding the undeniable power and beauty, 
the general orthodoxy, and the high moral tone of his preach- 
ing, there can be no doubt that it was at this time too intel- 
lectual. His great aim was to set forth truth in the forms of 
the intellect, that it might reach those men of high culture and 
fastidious taste to whom, as generally presented, it was repul- 
sive. He did reach their intellects and captivate their imagi- 
nations, but he did not draw them to Christ. One of his 
friends, a writer in the Morning Watch, has said that during 
all that outward show, when peers and peeresses were crowd- 
ing his church to suffocation, there is no reason to suppose that 
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a single soul was effectually turned to God. This is probably 
an exaggeration, but it is certain that the first part of Mr. 
Irving’s ministry in London was a striking proot of the ineffi- 
ciency of merely intellectual preaching in the conversion of 
sinners. How he himself regarded such preaching in after 
years, the following passage from his Lectures on the Apoca- 
lypse will show: 


“T have an especial love for my brethren, the ministers of the Church of Scot- 
land, who, by the intellectualism and base philosophy of our great Northern Uni- 
versity, have been much seduced from the faith of the fulness of God’s word, into 
the faith of only those forms of it which can be commended to the natural man, 
and obtain the approbation of men of sense and talent, with whom our country 
abounds. I am striking another chord altogether; it jars in the ears of the 
rest of my brethren; but it is the chord which alone will recall the deep sympho- 
nies of the soul with God, And while I write, I feel the strong assurance that 
God will give those truths power and efficiency in the heart, and in the ministry, 
of many of my brethren in the Church of Scotland, who now look upon me as re- 
volting men of sense from the whole subject of religion, Listen to me, my 
brethren, and I will tell you atruth. These men of sense, professors, reviewers, 
scientific men, and so forth, must be repelled from that which they now call re- 
ligion, before they can be attracted to that which you know to be religion. The 
clear sky over the head of Scotland's intellect must be clouded and bedimmed 
with vapors, before the soil of Scotland's intellect will yield you any fruit of that 
kind, which heretofore it brought forth in all abundance.” 


And in another passage, he seems to refer to his own expe- 
rience ; 


“ Again, I knew another man who came unto a flock which was literally no 
flock, being but a handful of persons gathered through attachment to his person, 
who was as ignorant of the truth of God as Evangelical ministers generally are, 
and was as zealous in the use of eloquence, and argument, and affection, and such 
like weapons of straw, as other famous preachers are,” ke. 


A further illustration of this is found in the following story, 
taken from the London Quarterly Journal of Prophecy: 


“One week evening, some friends of ours went to hear Dr. Waugh in London. 
Seated not far from them were Irving and a Congregational minister, personally 
unknown to each other, After service, the minister joined our friends outside, 
and to talk over the discourse, which was well spoken of by all as a true 
exhibition of the message of the reconciliation. The minister then asked, ‘ Who 
is that singular-louking man next whom I was sitting? ‘That,’ said one of our 
friends, ‘is the new Scotch minister of the Caledonian Church,’ ‘Is it? said 
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he; ‘then I have said a very awkward thing.’ ‘Howso? ‘ We spoke together 
of the excellence of the sermon, and of the gospel which it contained; and then 
I remarked that I was sorry to hear that the new Scottish minister of the Cale- 
donian Church did not preach the gospel.’ ‘And what did he say in reply? 
asked our friend. He replied, ‘ Does he not? Then he shall do it hereafter.’” 


And nobly did he fulfill his promise. 

But defective as his preaching was during the first year or 
two of his ministry, great ends were doubtless answered by it. 
It was bold, and honest, and searching; and Christian doctrine, 
though not made prominent, nor set forth in theological 
forms, lay at the foundation. It was not heretical, nor merely 
moral and sentimental; but a manly and powerful exhibition 
of the practical side of religion ; too intellectual and imagina- 
tive, no doubt, for the simplicity of the gospel, but better 
fitted, perhaps, on that very account, to gain the ear of those 
highly-cultured and refined classes to whom Christianity had 
become a worn-out thing, and who were too seldom plainly 
and faithfully dealt with from the pulpit. It took them on 
their own ground, and overcame them with their own weapons. 
Their intellects were confronted by a mightier intellect, their 
eloquence over-matched by a loftier and more burning elo- 
quence. They were like the wedding guests in the Rime of 
the Ancient Mariner, who “could not choose but hear.” Had 
the gospel of Christ been preached by him at first with all the 
fulness of his later years, and with the severe purity which 
disdained all ornament that did not come unsought, it might 
not have found its way into those noble and intellectual circles 
which now were constrained to listen. With ail its imper- 
fections, it was a noble witness for God, and prepared the 
hearts of thousands for a higher message in due time. Mr. 
Irving’s own account of this flood-tide of his popularity, 
shows that he recognized a Divine end as accomplished by it: 


“For one year, or nearly so, beginning with the second Sabbath of July, 1822, 
our union went on cementing itself by mutual acts of kindness, in the shade of 
that happy obscurity which we then enjoyed. And I delight to remember that 
season of our mutual love and confidence; because the noisy tongues of men and 
their envious eyes were not upon us. And you know, and can bear testimony, 
whether the public opinion, or the desire of it, had anything to do with the 
nature of my pulpit discourses or private ministrations, I can say with a safe 
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conscience, that to this hour it never cost me a thought to gain it, nor to keep it, 
nor to lose it. I count it so volatile and so wicked, that, upon the whole, I 
would rather have it against me than with me, Yet, can I not look back upon 
the second, third, and fourth years of my ministry, without astonishment and 
amazement, that God should have honored a man unknown, despised, and almost 
outcast, (save by you, and a small, small remnant of my native church), to preach 
His Gospel to every rank and degree of men, from the lowest, basest of our press 
hirelings, up to the right hand of royalty itself. . . . . By a man spoken 
against, reviled, suspected, and avoided, by those who usurp the Evangelical 
name as if it were all their own, my God did speak unto the heads, and represen- 
tatives, and nobles, and princes of this nation. In the review of which high and 
honorable distinction, I desire again to humble myself before God, as His most 
unworthy servant; and especially to acknowledge that power which He gave me 
to speak, without fear or dread, His holy word unto princes, It was His doing, 
and for His own ends was it done, He glorified Himself in my infirmities,” 


Soon after the close of his first year’s labors in London he 
went to Scotland to be married to Miss Martin, after an en- 
gagement of eleven years’ standing. He had now a fixed and 
honorable position in society, and a competent income to share 
with her; and his great popularity, and the opening to him of 
the highest circles, did not wean his affections from the un- 
pretending daughter of the Scotch Manse, to whom in early 
youth his troth had been plighted. No man was ever more 
constant in his attachments, and more faithful to his word. 
They were married on the 13th of October, by the venerable 
grandfather of whom we have already spoken; and after some 
weeks of wandering about, (partly for the reéstablishing of his 
health, somewhat impaired by the work of the year), he took 
her home to London. Mrs. Oliphant relates that “ when they 
were abort to cross the Sark, the little stream which at that 
point divides Scotland from England, Irving, with a pleasant 
bridegroom fancy, made his young wife alight and walk over 
the bridge into the new country which henceforward was to be 
her home.” We are able to add some particulars to this little 
incident, as they were told us by Mrs. Irving herself. He 
left the carriage and crossed the stream before her, and then 
welcomed her to England. “Why, Edward,” said she, “I 
thought I married a Scotchman.” “ Ah, Isabella!” was his 
reply, “England has been a mother to me, and the time may 
come when she will be a mother to you.” Mrs. Irving, who 
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had then been more than eight years a widow, and who clung 
to the church of which her husband had died the pastor, with 
all the love and veneration with which she cherished his 
memory, added, that she had often thought since his death, 
how truly it had come to pass. 

It would be impossible for us to trace Mr. Irving’s course 
minutely through the laborious and stormy years of his subse- 
quent life; for this we must refer our readers to Mrs. Oli- 
phant’s book. We shall confine ourselves to its most striking 
features, aiming chiefly to show through what great stages of 
doctrinal and spiritual development he passed, and what was 
really the scope and substance of his teachings. 

It was by means of Mr. Basil Montague (since known as an 
editor of Lord Bacon’s Works) that Irving was introduced to 
Coleridge, who was then residing at Highgate. To us this 
acquaintance seems to have been productive of the strongest 
and most beneficial results upon his intellectual and spiritual 
life. Coleridge was one of the most gifted and remarkable 
men of his time; a poet of creative power and a philosopher 
of profoundest thought, as he was also a scholar of great and 
diversified acquirements. Very few men have ever united in 
themselves such various powers. His imagination, if not so 
lofty, was richer than Milton’s; and his metaphysical faculty 
was capable of penetrating into the lowest depths of conscious- 
ness, while he laid the literature of almost every land under 
contribution. Added to all this, he was a humble believer in 
Christ, having worked his way in his youth through a philo- 
sophic Unitarianism to a hearty and intelligent reception of 
the great mysteries of the Christian faith. He was, by many 
degrees, the greatest Christian philosopher of his time. And 
while one of the very poorest textual interpreters of the Bible, 
(the overflowing affluence of his mind supplying meanings, 
rather than deriving them by sober and patient study), he yet 
comprehended, as few have done, the principles on which all 
sound interpretation rests. His peculiar power lay in grasping 
the moral and spiritual truths which lie at the foundation of 
all knowledge of God and of His government of the world, 
and without which, history, whether of nature or of society, 
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is a mere chaos of facts. It seems to us impossible to estimate 
too highly his distinction between the reason and the under- 
standing, his assertion of the spiritual in man in connection 
with a responsible will, his doctrine of ideas as vital and for- 
mative truths, and his determination of the place and value of 
symbols, both in Nature and Revelation, as the expression of 
higher truths in lower forms, or of an organic whole by means 
of one of its parts. There was no man living from whom Mr. 
Irving could have learned so much of a truly spiritual philoso- 
phy, nor had Coleridge any disciple who sat at his feet with a 
deeper reverence for his wisdom, or greater power of appre- 
hending the meaning of his rich and lofty discoursings. There 
grew up between them a mutual affection and regard of which 
there are many strong expressions in their writings. In dedi- 
eating to Coleridge his Missionary Oration in 1824, Irving de- 
clared that “he had been more profitable to his faith in ortho- 
dox doctrine, to his spiritual understanding of the Word of 
God, and to his right conception of the Christian Church than 
any or all the men with whom he had entertained friendship 
or conversation.” In many of his later writings the same 
feelings of admiration and gratitude are freely expressed. 
And Coleridge, on his part, spoke of Mr. Irving in his “ Aids 
to Reflection” as “a mighty wrestler in the cause of spirit- 
ual religion and gospel morality, in whom more than in 
any other contemporary I seem to see the spirit of Luther 
revived ;” and to the same effect, though more fully, in 
his “Church and State:” “But I hold withal, and not the 
less firmly for these discrepancies in our moods and judg- 
ments, that Edward Irving possesses more of the spirit and 
purposes of the first Reformers, that he has more of the 
head and heart, the life, the unction, and the genial power 
of Martin Luther, than any man now alive; yea, than any 
man of this and the last century.” Coleridge differed from 
his friend in many things, but this was his deliberate estimate 
of him as a man and a minister of Christ. 

The fruit of Mr. Irvings intercourse with this great spirit- 
ual philosopher, shows itself in all his subsequent writings ; 
least of all, perhaps, in his Missionary Oration, which, though 
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full of lofty conceptions and noble eloquence, was too purely 
idealistic and unpractical. Coleridge, himself, was the most 

unpractical of mortals, and it was natural that his disciple, in 
| the first joy of his opened vision, should look too exclusively 
‘ at the ideas of things apart from the realities of life. What 
Irving learned from him respected living truths and organic 
an in JSorces. He acquired the power of distinguishing between the 
essential and the accidental, and of detecting the fundamental 
laws which lie underneath phenomena, and bind them into 
unity. He learned to ascend from opinions to principles ; from 
the fluctuating notions of the passing hour—fleeting and un- 
substantial as the clonds—to the eternal verities which are 
above all change. From this time forward his preaching took 
a wider range, and penetrated more deeply to the roots of 
, a6 truth. He was not content with portraying and denouncing 
the superficial evils of society, but addressed himself to the 
higher task of bringing out the fundamental ideas of Christ- 
ianity, and of ascertaining the law and method of the Divine 
government. Some reviewers have denied that he learned 
anything from Coleridge, because he did not reproduce his 
philosophy in its technical phraseology. But he was not an 
imitator. What he received from others came forth from his 
own mind in new, often nobler, forms. He received the germ; 
he gave back the blossom and the fruit. He was a learner in 





the true sense, for he furnished a creative soil for the seed of 
of truth. Coleridge unfolded to him principles in their spiritual 


form and power, but the development and application of them 
in the sphere of the Actual, was all his own. With philoso- 
phy, merely as such, he had as little concern as John the Bap- 
tist or Paul. He felt that his mission was to be a preacher of 
Christ, and he valued all knowledge so far as it could help him 
in his work. He did not seek to be an expounder of philo- 
_sophical systen.s, but a witness to the truth as it is in Jesus, 
What we see in Mr. Irving, after his acquaintance with Cole- 
ridge, is the presence of ideas, in the gense of master truths. 
7 It is no longer the fleeting appearance, but the organic law, 
which he is striving to reach. If he discourses of the mission- 
ary work, it is the cdeal of the missionary that he seeks to de- 
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velop; if he preaches before the Continental Society, which 
aims at the evangelization of Europe, he labors to detect in 
their principles the chief forms of error in Christendom, 
Babylon and Infidelity—the corruption of the truth, and the 
rejection of it; if he handles the deep mystery of the Trinity, 
it is by no mere marshaling of proof-texts, but by the pro- 
foundest inquiries into the mutual relations of the Persons in 
the Godhead ; if he expounds the Parable of the Sower, he 
takes the widest range, and unfolds with great thoroughness 
and masterly skill the various forms of character to which the 
Gospel is addressed. He is never superficial, though some- 
times cumvrous and tedious. You feel that he is always 
working towards the great underlying foundations of the sub- 
ject he has in hand, even if he occasionally fails of reaching 
them. 

The chief subjects of his ministry during the six or seven 
years (say from 1824 to 1831) which may be characterized as 
the doctrinal period, were the Trinity, the Incarnation, the 
Human Nature of Christ, the Ordinances of God—the Family, 
the State, and the Church,—the Apostasy of Christendom, the 
Coming and Kingdom of Christ, and the Office of the Holy 
Ghost ; though this last belongs rather to a later period of his 
life. When he went up to London in 1822, he was a true and 
loyal member of the Church of Scotland, not departing in any 
respect from her standards, unless (and this he ever strenuously 
maintained was no deviation) in not holding the dogma that 
Christ died only for the elect, from which his large and loving 
heart seems ever to have recoiled, for he would preach the Gos- 
pel in all its fulness of grace as a message of mercy to all men. 
In doctrine he was a Protestant and a Presbyterian, but his in- ‘ 
stincts were urging him beyond all sectarian narrowness into 
the largeness of the Church Universal. What he needed at 
that time was to be led into deeper and more comprehensive 
views of truth, that his catholic spirit and tendencies might be 
wisely and safely guided. How providentially this need was 
supplied we have already seen. 

. And what were the doctrines which he taught? In no re- 
spect did Mr. Irving believe himself to have departed from the 
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Orthodox Faith as embodied in the great creeds of the Church. 
He held in the strongest way to the essential and eternal dis- 
tinctions of Persons in the one Godhead, to the union of the Di- 
vine and human natures in the person of the Son by His birth 
of the blessed Virgin, to His Atoning Death, His Resurrection, 
ILis second personal Coming in glory, and the eternal retribu- 
tions of the Judgment. The chief peculiarity of his teachings 
grew out of the prominence which he gave to the Incarnation 
as the great act of God for the revelation of Himself, and the 
redemption of fallen man; ever holding it up as the centre of 
all His works and ways, in the foresight of which everything 
was created, and out of which, as realized in Christ Jesus, the 
eternal stability and blessedness of the universe should spring. 
In his Sermons on the Incarnation, he says, 


“‘T have been led to perceive distinctly, how the Incarnation of the Son of God 
is the ground and basis of all real knowledge with respect to the Godhead, is the 
ground and basis of all worship of the Godhead by the creature, and of the crea- 
ture’s own eternal being and blessedness,” 


And again: 


“The same substance is present in the three ‘personalities; the personalities 
most distinct, the substance most entirely one. And herein is the mystery of the 
Trinity most excellent and most glorious; and herein are all Sabellian schemes 
of the Trinity, which do not hold the distinctness of the personalities, devoutly to 
be abhorred ; for, if you keep not the personalities distinct, observe what follows, 
Confound the personality of the Son with the personality of the Huly Ghost, or 
deny the latter, which is virtually, yea, and avowedly, too, a most wide-spread 
heresy; and it immediately follows that every member of Christ, inhabited by 
the Holy Ghost, is upon an equal footing with Christ ;—that every one of us is an 
Immanuel or God with us, as certain blasphemers affirm ;—and straightway there 
follows upon this a total loss of Christ’s great act of love and atonement. Again, 
confound the personality of the Father with the personality of the Son, which is 
to all intents and purposes done by worshiping the Son asthe ultimate object of 
worship, instead of regarding Him as High Priest and Intercessor, and you min- 
gle at once God and the creature ; and will worship Him, not as a personal God, 
but as a widely diffused power and omnipresent influence, So that without the 
doctrine of the Trinity of persons in a unity of substance, the whole scheme of 
redemption and revelation, of a creation, of a full, and of a regeneration, is an in- 
effectual and vain display of power and suffering, which accomplished nothing.” 


Having thus indicated his general position in respect to doc- 
trine, we will give our readers, before entering into further de- 
tails, some glimpses into his domestic and pastoral life in the 
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great Babel of London. His labors were most abundant, both 
in the pulpit and amongst his flock. His Sunday services 
were very long—from two and a half to three hours—so that 
the wonder is that such crowds continued to throng his church 
year after year, especially since his sermons were often on the 
deepest points of theology, where the student in his closet has 
difficulty enough to follow him. 

Nor was he tempted by the pressure of his pulpit duties, and 
the splendid career that was opening before him as a preacher, 
to neglect private and personal dealings with the souls that 
were committed to his care. He had great love and sympathy 
for men, and this gave him ready access to their hearts. He 
was unwearied in visiting the sick and the sorrowing, and in 
ministering to the necessities, bodily and spiritual, of the poor ; 
and his self-denying labors among them were in no wise less- 
ened, when, in the spring tide of his popularity, the highest so- 
cial circles opened to him their attractions. The journal 
which he kept for a short time in 1825, for the comfort of his 
wife, then in feeble health in Scotland, shows how busily every 
day was occupied with pastoral work, and what an overwrought 
life he must have led. Nothing but great bodily strength and 
power of endurance, and a mind fertile of resources, could have 
sustained him under so enormous a pressure. But he would 
hold the best hours of the day sacred to study. His daily hab- 
its are thus described by a lady, who was often an inmate of 
his family: ‘“* Mr. Irving’s rule was to see any of his friends 
who wished to visit him without ceremony at breakfast. Eight 
o’clock was the hour. Family worship first, and then break- 
fast. At ten he rose, bade every one good-bye, and retired to 
his study. He gave no andience again till after three.” His 
hospitality was boundless. One instance of his self-sacrificing 
kindness related by Mrs. Oliphant, (p. 156), interested us the 
more, for having met, some years after, the same unfortunate 
“probationer” whom Mr. Irving rescued from 2 low “ public 
house,” and took home, in the family of an American clergy- 
man, who had given him shelter and employment in the same 
spirit of kindness, and with the same disappointment in the 


end. A writer in Frazer, soon after his death, bore the follow- 
ing testimony : 
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“The depth of his habitual piety—the intimacy of his acquaintance with all 
the varied woes, real and imaginary, which perplex and torment the human 
breast—the tenderness and love with which he would listen and enter into 
all the necessities of sorrow—the delicacy with which he would minister to the 
mind diseased, and afford relief and consolation—none but his flock, and the many 
hundreds who applied to him, especially clergymen of the Church of England, 
from all parts of the kingdom, can really appreciate, It is small praise to say 
that ofttimes has he fasted, whilst the food prepared for himself was sent to his 
poor brethren who were ignorant of the quarter whence their wants were sup- 
plied; but he entered into all the necessities of every individual of those over 
whom he presided, temporal and spiritual, so as to make them his own—wept 
with their sorrows, and rejoiced in their joys, as the fondest parent over the 
most endeared offspring. He was never heard to speak an unkind word of any 
of his numerous opponents, far less of any of his friends; he found something to 
commend in every child of Adam, and on this he loved to expatiate. He opened 
his heart, and with it his house and hand, to every one who came in his way ; 
and although he hugged many a viper to his bosom, the baseness of one did not 
make him shut up his compassions against the rest of his kind.” 

Referring our readers for further personal details to Mrs. 
Oliphant, and especially to Mr. Irving’s journal, which is a 
. minute chronicle of each day’s occupations, and a revelation of 
his inmost heart, we come now to speak more fully of his pub- 
lic career, and especially of what were regarded as his peculiar- 
ities of doctrine. It was in the year 1826 that he published his 
earliest work on Prophecy—“ Babylon and Infidelity foredoom- 
ed of God ”—which he first’ preached as a sermon before the 
Continental Society, and the following year gave in an enlarged 
form to the public. It was an elaborate discourse on the 
prophecies of Daniel and the Apocalypse, in respect to the plan 
of structure of which he had learned something from Mr. Hat- 
ley Frere, to whom, in the dedication of the book, he express- 
es his feelings of obligation. 

What this gentleman taught him seems to have been merely 
the structural and chronological features of prophecy: for in- 
sight into its spiritual power and laws, he was indebted to Cole- 
ridge. When he published his Orations and Argument, (we 
had this from Mrs. Irving), he sent a copy to Coleridge, who 
wrote on the blank leaf, ‘ Let this young man know that the 
world is not to be converted, but judged.” This, she said, 
was a mighty word to her husband. It was one of those germs 
of thought which, received into such a mind, could not but bring 
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forth fruit. It gradually changed his views of the purpose and 
issues of the Christian Dispensation, which he came to see was 
for the taking out of a people for God’s name, (Acts xv, 14) ;— 
for the gathering of an election, and not for the conversion of 
the whole mass. It opened his eyes to the two-fold apostasy 
of Christendom, as revealed in the adulteration and corruption 
of truth in the Church of Rome, and in the lawless and infidel 
spirit of which the French Revolution was the first embod- 
iment. He saw that this dispensation, like all which had pre- 
ceded it, was to be terminated by God’s judgments for its wick- 
edness—a wickedness all the more inexcusable for the blessings 
with which it had been enriched beyond all former ages. And 
as he looked upon the church and the nations in the panse 
which succeeded to that outbreak of evil, and saw the strug- 
glings of the old superstitions with the new unbelief, and mark- 
ed how faith was decaying, and how energetically the seeds of 
fresh conflicts and convulsions were working, he felt that the 
end must be drawing near. To this conclusion he was no doubt 
helped by the systematic interpretations of Daniel and the 
Apocalypse which Frere taught him ; but any one can see that 
it was the spiritual truth as to the purpose of God in the 
Church, and the analogies of His past ways, more than formal 

rrangements of visions, or arithmetical computations of num- 
bers, which drew him with such intense ardor and almost fiery 
zeal into prophetic studies. They were to him no pastime of 
an idle hour, nor any mere exercise of intellectual skill in solv- 
ing curious problems, but a solemn work of ministerial duty- 
For he felt that he was set as a watchman upon the walls of 
Zion to desery every enemy, and to give warning of every 
danger; and he was not willing to lie under the Lord’s re- 
proach of those who “can discern the face of the sky,” but 
“ cannot discern the signs of the times.” He was a minister of 
Christ—this was the ever-present, ever-mastering thought,—and 
he was bound to know his Master’s will and to declare it. He 
was too large-hearted, and too zealous for God, to confine him- 
self to questions of man’s personal salvation; he could not be 
indifferent to the destinies of the church and of the whole 
world ; and he had learned from his great teacher to penetrate 
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into the laws by which the grand movements of society, wheth- 
er spiritual or secular, have been controlled. When he was 
invited to preach before a society which had the continent of 
Europe for the field of its labors, he felt himself impelled there- 
fore, as he said in his preface, “to examine what the Word 
said concerning that same papal superstition, and Protestant 
infidelity, against which they had undertaken the spiritual 
warfare ;” and, as his wont was, he threw his whole soul into 
what was to him a labor of love, and sought for every ray of 
light which God had given upon the nature and fate of the 
Christian Apostasy. And what he learned, or thought he 
learned, he proclaimed with unflinching courage; and few 
books on Prophecy have stirred men’s souls more deeply than 
this, in which he portrays the sin and pronounces the doom of 
Christendom, as one sent with a message from God. The least 
valuable parts of the book are those which he got from Frere, 
although there is much ingenuity and some truth in the 
unfolding of the plan of the Apocalypse. That wonderful 
prophecy is for all ages, and no devout and diligent interpreter 
has failed to throw some light upon it. But because of its very 
largeness—its universality—it has resisted every attempt hith- 
erto to compress it into asystem. The most striking and plausi- 
ble of Mr. Irving’s symbolic interpretations is that of the 1,260 
years, which he supposes to be the period of the papacy, and 
to have begun in 535, when Justinian, by an imperial edict, con- 
stituted the Bishop of Rome “head of all the holy churches,” 
and to haye ended in 1793 at the ever-memorable epoch of the 
first French Revolution, which was a manifest judgment upon 
the papacy for its corruptions of Christianity. There is little 
difficulty in believing that this may have been one of the great 
prophetic periods. But setting aside all the detailed inter- 
pretations of the seals, and trumpets, and vials, as sometimes 
wholly erroneous, and never more than approximations to the 
truth, the book is yet most valuable for the light it throws upon 
the nature of prophecy, for its most vivid and powerful por- 
traitures of the Roman Catholic and the Infidel systems, and 
for the noble Christian spirit which pervades it. He may 
sometimes fail as an interpreter, but never as a spiritual teach- 
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er and a preacher of righteousness. There is often an over- 
whelming power in Iris practical appeals ; and passages of the 
loftiest eloquence abound. In the Introduction, when justify- 
ing prophetic studies and interpretations, he says : 


“With respect to the church, however, there can be no «doubt, that over her 
head the canopy of prophecy hath ever been extended, and that prophets of the 
Lord have been constantly raised up to turn her wandering and unsteady eye to 
the sure light thereof. For the first revelations all wear the form of prophecy ; 
and when afterwards the law was given, it was supported by prophecy of good 
and evil as its sanction, and was ia truth but the enclosing bud of the gospel; 
which, when it came, the prophecy of life and immortality came along with it to 
all who should believe. For promise is nothing but prophecy, there being be- 
tween the two no difference in the ends for which they are given, in the evidence 
upon which they rest, or in the fruits which the faith of them produceth in the 
soul, They are both for the use of the future, given to entertain and edify the 
speculation and hope and desire of the spiritual mind, as the histories and narra- 
tives of the word of God (which are again but prophecy fulfilled) are given to en- 
tertain and edify the faculties of memory and reflection which do business in the 
past, that the man of God might have principles and precepts of faith for the 
present, exemplifications of faith for the past, and anticipations of faith for the 
future, and so rest brooding with all his soul over the revelation of God. Or, if 
there be a distinction between the prophecies and promises, which are one in 
spirit, this is the only distinction, that the former bear the same relation to the 
providence of God, which the latter bear to his grace: the former pertaining to 
the church situated in the midst of outward worldly enemies; the latter pertain- 
ing to the church, as she is vexed by invisible spiritual enemies; the former end- 
ing in hér triumph over the world, and secure possession of the kingdom; the 
latter ending in her triumph over the devil and the flesh, and the secure posses- 
sion of the life eternal.” pp. 23, 24. 


In the following passage he makes a clear and striking dis- 
tinction between historical and discursive prophecy : 


“The prophecies of Scripture are of two kinds; the one Prophecy, properly so 
called, or the showing forth of the purposes of God respecting the World and the 
Church ##the other, Prophetic History, or the same purposes digested into a nar- 
rative of coming events, drawn up with reference to time and place. Of the Dis- 
eursive kind are all the books of prophecy in the Old Testament, save the book of 
Daniel, which is Historical, with all the prophetic passages of the New Testa- 
ment, save the Revelation of John, which is also Historical. The oracles of God, 
delivered by Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the minor prophets, do not observe the 
order of time, or contain any succession of dates, but are bound together by a 
more sublime principle of association, which, so far as it hath been revealed to 
our mind, is, the analogy and similitude of the Divine procedure in the acminis- 
tration of human affairs. Whatever point of space or time the prophet starts 
from, and whatever event stirs up the spirit within him, be it a deliverance or 
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judgment, coming to Israel, to Tyre, to Babylon, to Egypt, or any other of the na- 
tions, he stayeth not when he hath spoken the comfortable or the doleful tidings, 
but delivereth himself into a large world of kindred vision, over which his eye 
ranging, in more than poetic liberty, doth note the most striking and remarkable 
dispensations of God’s providence, onwards to the very end of time. . 
. : ‘ ee ‘ ‘ ; ° a ‘ It is a sub- 
lime method of handling truth which these prophets use. The particular judg- 
ment or doom seems but as a text or theme to the all-compassing discourse, 
which straightway hastens to deliver itself from the conditions of time and place, 
in order that it may enter into communion with the Divine mind, which {is not 
by time and place methodized, and embracing the whole counsels of the Eternal, 
fling them forth as they lie associated in the everlasting decrees, ere yet they 
take the mould and form of the human mind, or are digested by time and place, 
or are arranged according to the conditions of cause and effect.” pp, 41-43. 


Nor can we help extracting the following beautiful passage 
—as true as it is beautiful—on the ever increasiug largeness 
and minuteness of the prophetic word, as the fulfillment draws 
negr : 


“Thus it is with Divine prophecy, that, as we draw near towards the event, it 
magnifies and enlarges, and comes out clearly and distinctly; wherein it hath 
often seemed to me to resemble the blue wall of mountains, which fills the eye at 
a distance with uniform magnificence, but as you draw near, the range of little 
hills, and the mountain-groups, and link-spurs, which join range with range, 
come distinctly out, and you ascend, and ascend, and are involved amongst their 
stupendous grandeur, and behold that to be wondrously varied and infinitely 
magnificent, which at first seemed to be but one flat curtain of blue, defined with 
one sharp line of irregular beauty.” p. 332. 


But there are no parts of the book of deeper spiritual in- 
sight and greater power, than those in which he traces the 
growth and development of wickedness in the church, and de- 
lineates the features of the two forms of Apostasy which have 
been revealed in Christendom. His descriptions and denunci- 
ations of the Papacy have in them the burning indignation of 
Luther : 


“ And now he followed up the stroke of that advantage which he had obtained 
over the Arian nations, by making it the occasion of seating in Rome that Arch 
deception and Mistress of all delusions, and Abomination of abominations, with 
which all the kings of the earth have committed whoredom,—the infernal device 
of the Papacy; that deepest conception and mightiest achievement of Satan, into 
which he hath admitted the whole canon of truth, and yet contrived that it should 
teach only error; into which he hath admitted the whole revelation of light, and 
yet contrived that it should breed only foul and pestilent darkness, Oh, it is an 
ample net for catching men! a delusion and bondage made for the world, as 
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the Gospel was a redemption made for the world! No partial error like that 
of the Gnostics, framed out of mystic imaginations, or that of the Arians, 
framed out of the proud arguments of reason, or that of the Anabaptists, framed 
out of the licentiousness of the will, but a stupendous deception, and universal 
counterfeit of truth, which hath a chamber for every natural faculty of the soul, 
and an occupation for every energy of the natural spirit, permitting every ex- 
treme of abstemiousness and indulgence, fast and revelry ; melancholy abstraction, 
and burning zeal; subtle acuteness, and popular discourse; world renunciation, 
and worldly ambition; embracing the arts and the sciences, and the stores of 
ancient learning; adding antiquity and misinterpretation of all monuments of 
better times; and covering carefully with a venerable veil, that only monument 
of better times which was able to expose the false ministry of the infinite super- 
stition, and overthrow to the ground the fabric of this mighty temple, which Satan 
had constructed for his own glory, out of those materials which were builded to- 
gether for the glory of God and of Christ.” pp. 237, 238. 


Nor does he spare Protestantism, but with equal clearness 
and severity exposes and rebukes the unbelief and lawlessness 
which it has nourished within its bosom: e 


“And what shall I say of the nations called Reformed, who dwell around the 
Papal earth?—that they have maintained the truth which first they gladly re 
ceived? To this let the present state of Continental Europe bear testimony, 
where no Protestant church maintaineth the spirit of sound doctrine, no state the 
outward form of Christian discipline. 1 will declare it of the Protestant nations, 
that, when the Lord had given them the victory, they turned away from the faith, 
and hatched amongst them that last form of Christ’s rejection, the intellectual 
apostasy of Deism and Atheism ; of which if I look for the first inventors and 
fabricators, I find them among the Hobbeses, and Bolingbrokes, and Herberts 
and Shaftesburys, and Collinses of England, Spinosa of Holland, Hume of Scotland, 
and other Protestants, who, turning our liberty of thought into licentiousness, 
have brought the faith of the Protestant nations into that poverty, in which it 
languished all the last century at home and abroad, and threatened utter death, 
had not the Lord a little revived His work in the midst of us. To my mind, the 
apostasy of the Inrettect amongst the Protestant nations, hath been, for a cen- 
tury, as remarkable and effective as the apostasy of Sense is among the Catholic 
nations. If not persecuting the church by fire and faggot, and other torments of 
the sense, they have afflicted her with scoffs, ridicule, and arguments, and the 
other weapons of the intellect.” pp. 815, 316. 


We have given these copious extracts from Mr. Irving’s first 
work on Prophecy, to show how much of sound religious prin- 
ciple, and of deep spiritual truth, lay at the basis of his inter- 
pretations, which, however chronologically and_ historically er- 
roneous they might be, were theologically and morally true. 
He may have looked at Church History too exclusively from 
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the Protestant stand-point, and so have over-looked many things 
in doctrine and ordinances, to which the Roman Catholic system 
has borne, though in a perverted way, a valuable witness ; but, 
in the main, no writer has grasped with a firmer hand the lead- 
ing, controlling principles, by which the fortunes of Christian- 
ity have been affected. It matters little if he erred in respect 
to times and seasons. The overthrow of the Apostasy was not 
so near as he expected, but the Apostasy itself he saw with 
clear insight, and the judgment that, sooner or later, shall de- 
stroy it, he announced with a power and majesty not unworthy 
of such a theme. He is essentially in the right, who sees that 
the ship is struggling in the rapids, and nearing the gulf, al- 
though he may err as to the hour when she will take the fatal 
plunge. 

When Mr. Irving preached his sermon on “ Babylon and Infi- 
delity,” he had not come to any certain conviction in regard to 
the Second Coming of the Lord, whether “it would precede 
or follow the Millenium.” In this, it would seem, he was 
not taught of man. For, in the preface to Ben-Lzra, after 
saying that he had always “deemed it an honor to be in- 
structed by good and wise men in any portion of divine truth,” 
and that “when this instruction had proceeded without any 
mediation or instrumentality of man’s teaching,” he had felt 
that higher acknowledgments were due unto the Holy Spirit, 
he adds: “ Which having been remarkubly the case with re- 
spect to the great truths of the Second Advent contained in this 
book, I do now solemnly pay my vows,” &c. There is some- 
thing very touching in the growth and final ripening of his 
faith and hope in regard to this most precious truth—the key- 
stone of Christian doctrine. Soon after his preaching before 
the Continental Society, his only child, then nearly a year old, 
was taken sick, and was carried with the mother to Scotland, 
where in a few months he died. During that lonely summer, 
the leisure hours of which he spent in reviewing and enlarging 
his sermon for publication, the truth seemed to have been grad- 
ually disclosing itself to his meditations ; but it was the death 
of his dear boy which made it full of life and power to his 
soul. “ And why should I not speak of thee, my Edward, see- 
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ing that it was in the season of thy sickness and death, the Lord 
did reveal in me the knowledge and hope and desire of His Son 
from heaven! Glorious exchange! He took my son to his 
own more fatherly bosom, and revealed in my bosom the sure 
expectation and faith of His own eternal Son! Dear season 
of my life, ever to be remembered, when I knew the sweetness 
and fruitfulness of such joy and sorrow.” And, elsewhere, he 
speaks of the “meditation, with which the Lord did comfort 
my solitary and sorrowful hours, when that sweet child who 
was dear in life, and dear also in death, lay near me in shroud- 
ed beauty, the daintiest morsel that death did ever feed on. 
That was the blessed era when, to me, the light of this blessed 
morning-star broke through the clouds in which the church is 
presently shroaded up. I prayed God to avenge me of death. 
I have sought diligently ever since to fight against Satan, the 
Prince of darkness. The Lord hath given me no mean success, 
blessed be His name. And while I live, I will fight against 
death, that so bereft me.” 

Thus it was, that God taught him to hope for the Coming 
of His Son. He learned the comforting lesson in the midst 
of heart-breaking sorrow. It was when death was snatching 
his prey from his own dwelling, that his eyes were fully open- 
ed to see the glorious victory which the Lord shall give to Lis 
Church at His Coming. His intellect had dealt with the truth 
as a problem, but it was with the heart that he believed unto 
salvation. From this time forward, the hope of his Lord’s re- 
turn was incorporated with his inmost life. It was no more a 
mere topic of argument and disputation, but the solace of his sor- 
rowful spirit, and the food of his most devout meditations. He 
proclaimed it as the one great and joy-inspiring hope of the 
church, towards which she should reach with holy desire, and 
for which she should prepare with every energy of her being. 


‘ Blessed consummation of this weary and sorrowful world! I giveit welcome, 
I hail its approach, I wait its coming more than they that watch for the morn- 
ing. Over the wrecks of a worldI weep; over broken hearts of parents, over 
suffering infancy, over the unconscious clay of sweet innocents, over the untimely 
births who have never seen the light, or have just looked upon it, and shut their 
eyes for a season, until the glorious light of the resurrection morn. Oh, my 
Lord, come away, Hasten with thy congregated ones, My soul desireth to see 
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the King in THis beauty, and the beautiful ones whom he shall bring along with 
Him; when I shall see these sweet babes, snatched from a parent’s weeping eyes, 
and a parent’s sorrowful, yet joyful heart.” 


What Mr. Irving taught from this time forth upon Proph- 
ecy, with ever increasing clearness and power, was, that the 
Christian Dispensation was to be speedily terminated by the 
Coming of the Lord in glory and majesty, at which time He 
would raise the dead and change the living saints, and reign 
with them upon the earth ; that the Jews would be gathered 
out of their dispersion, re-constituted as a nation in the land 
which God gave to their fathers, where they would have a 
metropolitan dignity, and be made a blessing to all the fami- 
lies of the earth; that the heathen nations would then be 
brought into subjection to Christ, and be lifted up into a con- 
dition of righteousness, peace, and blessedness under [His rule, 
and by the ministry of Israel; and that the whole earth, light- 
ened of the curse, would be filled with the glory of God for a 
thousand years, (whether literal or symbolical, he would not say), 
at the expiration of which there would be an Apostasy, not in 
the church then reigning with her Lord in the infallible con- 
dition of the resurrection, nor amongst the Jews who are un- 
der a special covenant, but amongst the outlying nations, who, 
tempted of Satan then loosed from his prison house, and 
growing weary of the yoke of Christ, would rise up to cast 
it off; which last rebellion being speedily suppressed, the 
final judgment would ensue and the eternal order of things 
be established. In all this, he did not depart from the faith 
and hope of the early church, though he learned it not 
from the writings of the fathers, but from the Holy Scrip- 
tures. The ending of this dispensation in apostasy and judg- 
ment, the pre-millennial Advent of Christ, and the restora- 
tion of the Jews, were all held during the first two or three 
centuries with almost unanimous consent. Mr. Irving was 
amongst the first in our days to revive the ancient doctrine of 
the church, and no one has advocated it with greater boldness 
and power, though he did it in the face of strenuous opposi- 
tion. He says of the beginnings of his labors to proclaim it, 
“ At that time I did not know of one brother in the ministry 
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who held with me in these matters; and of those to whom I 
broke the subject, I could not get the ear even for prelim- 
inaries.” 

It has been often objected to students of prophecy, that they 
are men of one idea, and that their preaching and writings 
are narrow in their range, and monotonous, This was far 
enough from being true of Mr. Irving. All the great doctrines 
of Christianity were discussed by him with unusual fullness 
and thoroughness, but especially those which relate to the 
offices and actings of the Persons in the Godhead. Nor were 
his teachings dry disquisitions upon dogmas; they were expo- 
sitions of vital principles which he carried out in their applica- 
tions to every region of human responsibility. His preaching 
was intensely practical, not in the sense of always harping 
upon the one string of individual salvation, but as bringing 
the great truths pertaining to God and His work of Redemp- 
tion to bear. with mighty power upon the whole life and be- 
ing of man. We know of no one who has thrown so strong a 
light upon all human relationships, and invested them with so 
much sacredness. Every ordinance of society, every natural 
tie binding men together, every law of humanity, had great 
value and preciousness in his eyes; and he strove to lift them 
up into a Divine dignity and fruitfulness, as being ordained by 
God for the manifestation of Himself unto His creatures. 

It would be difficult to find in any man’s writings the places 
and responsibilities of husband and wife, parent and child, 
master and servant, ruler and subject, more clearly defined, or 
more strongly enforced, or encompassed with so heavenly a 
beauty. The true dignity of manhood as bearing the Divine 
image, and showing forth the Divine character in its wonder- 
ful structure; and the largeness of function and liberty of ac- 
tion into which it has been redeemed by Christ, are set forth 
by him with great spiritual insight and power of eloquence 
in many of his works. We would commend the following 
from his sermon on “ Lovers of Pleasures more than Lovers of 
God,” to the Edinburgh Reviewer, who accuses him of a 
hatred of Nature because he looked for ‘‘ the new heavens and 
the new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness.” 
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Speaking of those who believe in, and realize, the mystery 
of Baptism, “the purification and betrothment of the body 
unto Christ,” he says: 


“They go abroad, with a holy and chaste eye, to look upon God's handy works, 
whether seen in the beautiful though fallen world, or in that noblest work of God, the 
stately dignity and godlike countenance of man. With an open but circumcised 
ear, they drink in the melody of nature’s various song; the spiritual utterance 
of the voice of man, with all the combinations and inventions for drawing forth 
and expressing the powers of Divine harmony. With every sense awake, with 
every sense redeemed, with every sense directed by the Holy Spirit, the lover of 
God expatiates in a large freedom over the visible creation ; and, unsatisfied with 
the broken, marred image of his Maker, which he findeth there, his very flesh 
and heart cry out for the living God ; longing to behold His very self, and to look 
upon the very image of His invisible Majesty, when all creation, more beautiful 
and fresh than when it rose in its fragrant infancy, shall stand in redeemed 
strength and beauty, obeying its Creator, and delighting to do whatever His 
pleasure is, Oh, ye niggard spiritualizers of God’s universal promise! ye phar- 
isaical contemners of the material creation, who will not hear that this rough rose- 
bud should blow into the fragrant and generous rose, nor that the lily which 
hath emerged from the waters should open its fair bosom unto the eye of heaven, 
I canot away with you, for your refusal unto the sense of man of her resurrection 
might, and enjoyment, and possession, and pure delight, and roaming range over 
the heavens and the earth; I cannot away with you, for your most unscriptural, 
unprophetical, unnatural dislike to hear of anything but nature’s doom, or na- 
ture’s death! Nought will satisfy you, ye heartless men, but that the world, 
animate and inanimate, once happy—for but a single day !—should draw its 
penance onward to the utmost longevity of miserable age, and then sink into the 
pit of Tophet, or escape away, like the chemist’s mixture from his alembic, into 
aerial substance, fit accompaniment of your aerial heavens, The ghosts of Ossian, 
which sweep the clouds, and have their habitations in the mists, and take their 
shapes from the fogs of the morning, are the best emblems of your shadowy 
paradise and fleeting heavens, But for my own part, as a believer in God, 
I do expect to see my Lord eye to eye in bodily form, not in any spiritual dra- 
pery, but with true body invested. I do expect to look upon and to rule over 
this world, purified and redeemed, and possessed by living creatures in flesh and 
blood—yet in flesh and blood redeemed from Satan, and in a measure from sin 
also, though still under the power of death. And, as a man set for the belief of 
this great redemption, baptized into it, and possessing the first fruits thereof, I do 
feel that [ am then fulfilling my part in the purpose of God, when I stand forth in my 
lot, and, without flinching, or fleeing into any narrow religious circle, do take 
my privilege of the wide world; and without contracting myself to any man’s 
space, do struggle out unto the measure of Christ, and taste and see that God is 
good; and handle and possess the pleasant things which He hath given me; and 
take pleasure in His goodly works, without stint, and without reservation ; yet 
always in the love of Him who gave them, always to the praise of Him who gave 
them; using, but not abusing; eating, and giving God the glory ; and permitting 
those who eat not, not to eat, and give God the glory.” 
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With the exception of the Coming of the Lord and [His reign 
upon the earth, in respect to which he held to the primitive 
rather than the reformed doctrine, Mr. Irving, during this pe- 
riod of his life, was one of the best exponents of the Reforma- 
tion Theology that this age has seen. Ie could not be said 
to be of any one school exclusively—whether of Luther, or 
Calvin, or Knox, or the English Reformers,—but he combined 
in his teachings almost all the noblest truths to which they 
witnessed. Upon justification by Faith, and Election, and the 
all-accomplishing Will of the Father, and the Sacraments, and 
the Constitution of Church and State, he held substantially 
with them. He was a high Churchman after the Protestant 
and Presbyterian school, yet with a large infusion of truth from 
Hooker and the best divines of that class. He abhorred the 
Papacy as devoutly as Luther, though with a more discrim- 
inating and charitable indignation, and preached the Gospel 
of God’s grace with the freedom and fulness of that mightiest 
of the Reformers, clearing again the way to the Cross of Christ 
which false notions of Faith had blocked up, and showing to 


burdened men their liberty to believe at once and enter into 
peace. He opened anew many old wells of doctrine which 
the Protestant declension had abandoned, or filled with rub- 
bish; especially the truth of the Sacraments, in regard to which 
he held with the first Scotch Confession of Faith: 


“And thus we utterly condemn the vanity of those that affirm sacraments to 
be nothing else but naked and bare signs; no, we assuredly believe, that by bap- 
tism we are ingrafted in Christ Jesus, to be made partakers of His justice whereby 
our sins are covered and remitted; and also, that in the supper, rightly used, 
Christ Jesus is so joined with us that He becometh the very nourishment and 
food to our souls,” 


In the dedication of his Homilies on Baptism to his wife, he 
connects his growth into the truth with his personal experi- 
ences of sorrow, as was the case with the hope of the Lord’s 
Coming: . 

“T believe, in my heart, that the doctrine of the holy sacraments, which is con- 
tained in these two little volumes, was made known to my mind first of all, for 
the purpose of preparing us for the loss of our eldest boy; because, on that very 
week you went with him to Scotland, whence he never returned, my mind was 
directed to meditate and preach those discourses upon the standing of the bap. 
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tized in the Church, which form the sixth and seventh of the Homilies on Baptism, 
I believe it, also, because, long before our little Edward was striken by the hand of 
God in Scotland, I was led to open these views to you in letters, which, by God's 
grace, were made efficacious to convince your mind, I believe it, furthermore, be- 
cause the thought contained in those two Homilies remained in my mind, like an 
unsprung seed, until it was watered by the common tears which we shed over our 
dying Mary.” 


These incidents of his personal history are interesting, as 
showing how vital was his growth in doctrine. It was not an 
intellectual process merely, but his whole spiritual being had 
part in it. Allhis powers and affections strove to act together 
in harmony. No truth that did not touch his heart as well as 
his understanding, could take deep root within him. The 
whole man must be appealed to ; the moral sympathies and spir- 
itual intuitions, as truly as the logical understanding. His 
faculty of reasoning was of the strongest, but his vision was still 
more piercing, and his religious instincts more sure. 

Mr. Irving’s doctrine on Baptism differed from the opus 
operatum of the High Church party in its containing the ele- 
ment of Election, according to which the sacrament was effec- 
tual to all those whom the Father had given to the Son, but 
inoperative and void in the case of the non-elect. But he also 
held that as the Elect were known only unto God, the presump- 
tion should be that all the baptized were truly engrafted into 
Christ, and that they should be addressed and dealt with by 
parents and pastors as being really of the Church, and respon- 
sible for all the fruits of the Christian life: 


“No man may take upon him to separate the effectual working of the Holy 
Spirit from Baptism, without making void all the ordinances of the visible 
Church; which become idle ceremonies or worse, save for the faith that the Holy 
Spirit may be, and is in them of a truth, to all to whom the Father granteth the 
faith of his presence in them, On the other hand, no one may connect the Holy 
Spirit absolutely and necessarily with the administration of Baptism ; for thereby 
he would take the gift out of the electing will.of the Father, and the redeeming 
love of Christ, and fix it on an outward visible act of an ordained priest; which 
act of a man will, in process of time and progress of ignorance, come to usurp 
the attributes cf the Almighty Persons from whom the Spirit proceedeth. There- 
fore is it good and right to say, that every one who cometh to receive Baptism, 
whether for himself or for his child, should come in the full faith and assurance 
of having his sins remitted, and of receiving the Holy Ghost ; remembering always, 
that faith is not our work, but the gift of God by Jesus Christ, and believing that 
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this faith being present, the Holy Spirit is assuredly present in this and every 
other ordinance of the Church,” 

His high Calvinistic notions of the absolute Will of the 
Father, the irresistibleness of the Spirit’s operations, and the 
perseverance of every one in whom a gool work had been 
once begun, led him theoretically to limit the efficacy of Bap- 
tism ; but really and practically he looked upon it as God’s 
ordinance for conveying the benefits of Christ’s death and res- 
urrection to all who received it. The limitations were more 
notional than real, as being logical deductions from abstract 
principles in regard to the sovereignty of God, rather than spirit- 
ual truths resting upon Divine revelation, and all his exhorta- 
tions to the baptized presupposed a responsibility in them flow- 
ing trom a gift conferred in the sacrament. It seems to us 
that there was the same contradiction in his case, as in many 
of the Reformers, between his speculative doctrine, and the 
living truth in his spirit. That which was cast into the moulds 
of his understanding, was not brought into perfect reconcilia- 
tiom with that which his faith apprehended, and in which his in- 
most being rejoiced. His whole soul pressed him to deal with 
the children of the church as being really, and not hypotheti- 
cally, in covenant with God; but he was fettered by his ina- 
bility to reconcile that truth with the absolute sovereignty and 
unrevealed purpose of the Father. The same inconsistency 
meets usin Luther and Calvin, who, on one page, use the 
strongest language as to the spiritual efficacy of sacraments, 
and on the next, from their zeal for Justification by Faith, and 
for Election, half withdraw it, and leave the whole subject in- 
volved in mists of uncertainty. The Reformers had no well- 
defined and self-consistent doctrine of Baptism. 

It was not till the year 1828, that any charges of preaching 
heretical doctrine were preferred against Mr. Irving. Forsev- 
eral years he had dwelt much on the great mysteries of the ° 
Trinity and the Incarnation, unfolding them in no controver- 
sial way, but in the ordinary course of his ministerial labors, 
as the most fundamental truths of Christianity. He held, as 
we have already seen, the ancient and orthodox doctrine in 
regard to the God-head ; viz: that in the one eSsence there are 
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from eternity the three persons of Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. He looked upon the Incarnation as the greatest of all 
God’s actings towards the creation, both in bringing Him into 
manifestation for the knowledge and worship of the creatures, 
and also in effecting the redemption of fallen man from the 
curse. In asserting the oneness of Christ the Redeemer with 
the race He came to redeem, he used language which was con- 
strued to imply the personal sinfulness of the Lord. How in- 
dignantly he resented this accusation, and with what fervor of 
love and adoration he affirmed the spotless holiness of his 
Saviour, in thought and desire, in word and act, from His con- 
ception in the womb to His death upon the cross, every reader 
of his writings knows full well. The charge is now well nigh 
abandoned, every reviewer of his Life, (so far as we have 
noticed), virtually, if not formally, admitting that it was un- 
true, and that he only sought to show the closeness of the 
sympathy of the Lord with His brethren, and the reality of 
His work in mortal flesh, as “tempted in all points like as we 
are, yet without sin.” But as the subject is one of great prac- 
tical as well as doctrinal importance, the true humanity of the 
Lord being the very root of redemption, and the source of 
holiness in the believer, we will state, in few words, what 
seems to us the scriptural doctrine, and then give some extracts 
from Mr. Irving’s writings. 

There has never been any doubt in the Church, that our 
Lord became very Man in His Incarnation, taking “a true 
body and a reasonable soul ;” and that the human nature in 
both its elements, material and spiritual, was united indis- 
solubly with the Godhead in the Person of the only begotten 
Son. And it has been also held, by implication or in express 
terms, that He took humanity in the condition in which he 
found it, that is, under the Fall; whereby He was introduced 
into all our human experiences of temptation, and suffering, 
and sorrow, and enabled to be an example to us that we should 
walk in His steps. It was the fallen, not the unfallen, nature 
into which He came, because it was the fallen nature which 
needed redemption, and there was no unfallen nature in exist- 
ence which He could take. The mother of whom He was born 
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was under the curse equally with any of our race, and the na- 
ture which she transmitted to her offspring must be under it 
also. This curse which sin had brought in upon the world, 
could be removed in no other way than by the Son of God’s 
coming into the very region which was withered and oppressed 
by it, and there fulfilling to the uttermost the holy will of 
God. The Deliverer must go into the prison-house where the 
captives were held in bondage, and be Himself a prisoner, 
taking the common fare, and submitting to the common bur- 
den, that he might justify the Father in inflicting such a doom 
for sin, and that by His own escape He might open the door 
for his brethren. The righteousness of God in all His dealings 
with man could not be vindicated, and man be saved, save by 
a life of spotless obedience in the very nature in which He had 
been dishonored, and then by yielding it unto death as an ex- 
piation of the sin which had been done in it. Holiness in fallen 
manhood exposed to every fleshly and worldly temptation, and 
every assault of Satan, must testify that all God’s requirements 
are right and good. And the willing surrender of it to cruci- 
fixion, when it had been constrained to fulfill God’s holy will 
in all things, must show that it was a righteous thing that man 
be doomed to death for sin. The humanity of Christ must, 
therefore, have been part and parcel of the common humanity 
—the one nature which was created in Adam, and fell through 
his sin—and the greatness and glory of His work lay in this, 
that in Him it was ever holy. There are two poles to the 
great truth of the Incarnation—the perfect sinlessness of the 
Lord, and his oneness with us in all our fallen conditions of 
temptation, conflict, and suffering. Take away the latter, and 
His human life becomes a phantasm yielding no example to us, 
and His. resurrection contains in it no pledge of ours; take away 
the former, and redemption is a failure, and the Son of God is 
covered with everlasting shame. The following sentence from 
Gregory of Nyssa contains the whole truth in a nutshell: 
Christum ideo carnem assumpsisse ut totam per primitias 
massam sanctificaret. (“That Christ so assumed flesh, that 
by a first fruits He might sanctify the whole mass ”). 
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In the Preface to his “Sermons on the Incarnation,” Mr. 
Irving thus states the question : 


“The point at issue is simply this: Whether Christ’s flesh’ (meaning by it His 
entire humanity) ‘had the grace of sinlessness and incorruption from its proper 
nature, or from the indwelling of the Holy Ghost.’ Isay the latter. I assert, that 
in its proper nature it was the flesh of His mother, but by virtue of the Holy Ghost’s 
quickening and inhabiting of it, it was preserved sinless and incorruptible. 
This work of the Holy Ghost, I further assert, was done in consequence of the 
Son’s humbling Himself to be made flesh.’ The Son said, ‘I come! The Father 
said, ‘I prepare thee a body to come in,’ and the Holy Ghost prepared that body 
out of the Virgin’s substance, And so, by the threefold acting of the Trinity, was 
the Christ constituted a Divine and a human nature, joined in personal union 
forever. This I hold to have been the orthodox faith of the Christian Church in 
all ages; it is the doctrine of the Scottish Church, expressed in these words of the 
Twenty-first Article: ‘As the eternal Godhead hath given to the flesh of Christ 
Jesus, which of its own nature was mortal and corruptible, life and immortality,’ 
&e. . . . . . « With all this I hold the human will of Christ to have been 
perfectly holy, and to have acted, spoken, or wished nothing but in perfect har- 
mony with the will of the Godhead; which, to distinguish it from the creature 
will, He calleth the will of the Father; for that there were two wills in Christ, the 
one the absolute will cf the Godhead, the other the limited will of the manhood, 
the Church hath ever maintained as resolutely as that there were two natures, 
. ... All Divinity, all Divine operation, all God’s purpose from the beginning to the 
ending of time, and throughout eternal ages, resteth upon this one truth, that every 
acting of the human nature of Christ was responsive to, and. harmonious with, 
the actings of the Divine will of the Godhead, What a calumny it is then, what 
a hideous lie, to represent us as making Christ unholy and sinful, because we 
maintain that He took His humanity completely and wholely from the substance, 
from the sinful substance, of the fallen creatures which he came to redeem! He 
was passive to every sinful suggestion which the world through the flesh can 
hand up unto the will; He was liable to every sinful suggestion which Satan 
through the mind can hand up unto the will; and with all such suggestions and 
temptations I believe Him beyond all others to have been assailed, but further 
went they not. He gave them no inlet, He went not to seek them, He gave them 
no quarter, but with power Divine rejected and repulsed them all; and so, from 
His conception unto his resurrection, His whole life was a series of active triumph- 


ings over sin in the flesh, Satan in the world, and spiritual wickednesses in high 
places, ’” 


We will give one more passage from the same sermons, as 
unfolding the truth of His humanity more fully, and also be- 


cause it contains one of the expressions which were liable to 
perversion ; 


“Did I not say that I believed the Son of Man was proved and tried with all the 
proofs and trials which my human nature, and the human nature of every one hear- 
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ing me, is or hath been tried withal? I should have said that He was tried with 
every trial with which it is possible for human nature to be tried by the putting 
forth of all the subtlety and power of Satan. For how were He able to succor 
all them that have been, that are, or that shall be tempted, if He had not under- 
gone the sum and substance of all possible temptation? Therefore is it most true 
that He bore our sicknesses and carried our sins; that ‘He was a man of sor- 
rows and acquainted with grief.’ 

“ Behold, then, the Son of Man compressing within the short period of His 
prophetic office the sum total of all mankind’s liability to be tempted unto sin; 
conceive every variety of human passion, every variety of human affection, every 
variety of human error, every variety of human wickedness, which hath ever 
been realized, or is possible to be realized, inherent in the humanity, and com- 
bined against the holiness of Him who was not only a man, but the son of man, 
the heir of all the infirmities which man entaileth upon his children, which He 
took freely upon Him all to bear; and, bearing all, to annihilate all, and to bring 
in a righteousness universal as the fall or the temptation was universal, and then 
you shall have an idea of the Son of Man's oppression and load.” 


Taken by themselves, the words “ inherent in the humanity” 
might be plausibly interpreted to mean that sin pertained to 
the person of the Lord, or that His human nature was actually 
defiled ; but taken in their conneztion, and interpreted in har- 
mony with the entire scope of his writings, they mean only 
this, that in the humanity which He took all evil dwelt, but 
that in Him it was ever without sin. Tis Incarnation brought 
Hin into the region of temptation sorer than any other man 
was ever assailed by, but within it nothing but holiness ever 
flowed from Him. 

There are many passages of great beauty and exquisite ten- 
derness in which he sets forth the work of Jesus in our nature, 
and the ties of love which do thereby bind Him to all men, but 
especially to His Church. No theologian or preacher has more 
magnified the humiliation and the victory of the Son of God, 
or portrayed in more lofty strains the glory into which he has 
lifted the company of the redeemed. As his works are almost 
inaccessible to American readers, we shall be pardoned if we 
give a few extracts, which we are sure will strike the chord of 
sympathy in every Christian heart. In the same “Sermons 
on the Incarnation,” when speaking of Christ as taking the 
place of the Law, he says: 


“The Church hath been so spoiled in its tenderer and nobler parts, by the con- 
tinual and exclusive doctrine of debt and payment, of barter and exthange; of 
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suffering for suffering, of clearing the account, of setting things straight with 
God, that she hath lost the relish for discourse of the brotherly covenant, of the 
spousal relation, of the consubstantial union betwixt her and the Lord Jesus. 
She hath lost relish for high discourse concerning the mystery of His person as 
God-man ; the beauty, the grace, the excellency of that constitution of being 
which He possessed. Strong as the strongest, even of Almighty strength; weak 
as the weakest—of all infirmities conscious; holy as the holiest, the only holy 
thing, yet consubstantial with the sinful creatures, sinful in His substance as 
they, tempted as they, liable to fall as they. The Church likewise, by this profit- 
and-loss theology, by this divinity of the exchange, hath come to lose the relish 
of that most noble discourse, which treateth of the grandeur and the glory of the 
risen Christ wielding the sceptre of the heavens, yet, from His peerless height of 
place, consenting to cast His eye perpetually upon the poorest, the meanest, the 
most deeply tried and overwhelmed of all His people. 

“Tt is the Spirit of Christ, of the risen Christ, which we receive, Not until 
He ascended upon high did Christ receive the Spirit to bestow it upon His Church, 
It is therefore the Spirit of the risen Christ, the triumphant Christ, Christ the 
vanquisher of sin and death, which we receive ;—a distinct person of the blessed 
Trinity, condescending from the absoluteness of his Divinity, to carry on the 
communication between Christ and His people; a communication not made by 
words merely, but by regeneration and the quickening of a new life, in all things 
consentaneous unto, and defined by, and identical with, the life of Christ. As 
my natural life is instinct with all Adam’s fallen propensities, so is my renewed 
life instinct with all Christ’s risen glories. With the communication of life, there- 
fore, kindred life unto his own, warm, congenial life; with the inspiration of all 
divine, pure, and holy affection, with a new heart, with aright mind; with power 
from on high, power which sweetly and gently condescendeth to all our weak- 
nesses and infirmities, in order to strengthen them, and make us more than con- 
querors over all our enemies; with gentle love, which whispereth peace unto our 
troubled souls, and biddeth its waves to be still; with wisdom from above which 
counseleth our ignorance and our folly, and represseth all our wayward violence ; 
with good government and righteous lordship, which doth reprove, rebuke, re- 
strain, chastise and restore us to the paths of righteousness; with these, the 
forms of redeemed manhood , with these, the tender respects unto our frailty, and 
healing treatment of our diseases, and restoration of our health, and renewal of 
our being after the image of God, in righteousness and true holiness, doth the 
Holy Ghost, as the Spirit of Christ, come forth from the risen God-man, to cher- 
ish, to revive, to comfort, and to establish the peace, joy and blessedness of His 
spouse upon the earth, and to carry on that excellent work of gaining her love, 
that He may teach her to be dutiful and obedient unto the will of His Father. 
We say that Christ—first in fallen yet sinless manhood, and next in fallen man- 
hood redeemed and risen—doth indeed accomplish a perfect work of winning the 
heart, taking the admiration, possessing the confidence, and occupying all the 
soul of those whom the Father hath given to Him for an inheritance ; those whom 
the Spirit cleanseth and clotheth, to be unto Him for a chaste and holy spouse.” 
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Tt was in such labors as these that the years from 1824 to 
1830 passed away. It was a period of intense activity, in 
which he was leading his flock into deeper and more compre- 
hensive views of Christian doctrine, and growing with them in 
spiritual life and strength. The number of communicants 
constantly increased, and the work of conversion proceeded 
side by side with the enlargement of knowledge and insight. 
His preaching was far enough from being after the “ Revival 
school,” but God blessed it greatly to the awakening and salva- 
tion of sinners, as well as to the edification and comfort of 
believers. What he strove with his whole heart and mind to 
do, was to bring forth the truth in its fullness—not the least 
possible portion by which a soul can be saved, but all that God 
has revealed—the truth as it is in Jesus—that vast and ma- 
jestic system of doctrine which has Him for its centre and its 
life. He would not hide one jot or one tittle of it for the 
pleasing of men, nor confine his preaching to a few rudimen- 
tary truths for the sake of producing a superficial impression 
upon greater multitudes ; but he gave himself to the work of 
interpretation and exposition in its widest reach, believing 
with Paul that “all Scripture is given by inspiration of God, 
and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for 
instruction in righteousness.” We commend the follo:ving 
from the Preface to his “Lectures on the Parable of the 
Sower,” to our young ministers, as an encouragement to them 
to give themselves more to Expository preaching: 

“ As a Minister of the Word of God, I can bear testimony to the great ad- 
vantage of diligently following this method of handling Divine truth. 

Leanness and barrenness of preaching; restriction of the Gospel to one or two 
doctrines, and those poorly demonstrated and ineffectually applied; mannerism 
and Methodism have been the consequence of departing from this truly Protestant 
custom of drawing the water fresh from the wells of salvation, and serving it out 
to the people without any interposition of our own cisterns, and with as little 
coloring as possible of our own minds. And as a Pastor, I can bear testimony 
that it hath availed to carry a flock almost ehance-gathered, out of those most 
superficial views of religion which are held at this day to be sufficient, into the 
greatest depths of doctrine into which it hath pleased God to conduct my own 
mind, both with respect to the old things which the Reformation made good 
against the Papacy, and with respect to the new things which the Church is now 


called to make good against the errors which prevail with respect to the kingdom 
and personal Advent of the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
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His publications during this period of his ministry were 
numerous. In addition to his own sermons and treatises, 
which were very wide in their range of subjects,* he transla- 
ted a work in two large octavo volumes from the Spanish,t 
using for that purpose the quiet of one of his summer vaca- 
tions, and prefixed to it a Preliminary Discourse of two 
hundred pages, which is generally regarded as one of his 
noblest productions. Amongst the interesting incidents of 
these years, were the annual gatherings of the students of 
Prophecy at the country seat of Henry Drummond, Esq., in 
the county of Surrey, of the first of which Mr. Irving has 
given a graphic description in the Preface to his Ben Ezra, 
In 1828 and 1829, he spent several weeks in almost daily 
preaching in Edinburgh and other parts of Scotland. In the 
metropolis great crowds came at six o’clock in the morning to 
listen to his expositions of the Apocalypse ; and in the country 
places the people flocked together by thousands on the week 
days as well as the Sabbath. Probably since the days of 
Whitfield and Wesley, there has been no such out-door preach- 
ing. His own brief account of it to his wife, will give some 
idea of his prodigious labors and of the popular excitement : 

“We arrived at Dumfries,” he writes, “by six in the morning, when, having 
breakfasted with the Fergussons, I took some rest, and prepared myself for meet- 
ing a company of clergymen at Miss Goldie’s, and preaching inthe evening for 
Dr. Scott, to whom I had written for the old church, which he readily granted, 
This I took as a great gift from Providence, for it is like the metropolitan church 
of our county. I opened the Apocalypse as far as in one lecture could be done. 
Next day I preached in the Academy grounds, upon the banks of Nith, to above 
ten thousand people, in the morning, from the eighth Psalm and the second of 
Hebrews. In the afternoon I preached at Holywood to about six or seven 
thousand, upon the song of the Church in heaven, Rev., v. The surveyor at 
Annan had the curiosity to measure the ground and estimate the people. He 
made it as many as thirteen thousand ; and there were more at Dumfries. My 
voice easily reached over them all. At Holywood I was nearly four hours, and 
at Dumfries three hours in the pulpit ; and yet I am no worse.” p. 349. 


But we need not dwell longer on this period of his life, for 





* Amongst them are “ Sermons on the Incarnation,” ‘‘ Lectures on the Parable 
of the Sower,” “Homilies on Baptism,” “Sermons on the Last Days,” and 
“Church and State.” 

+ “ The Coming of Messiah in Glory and Majesty,” by Ben Ezra. 
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almost all controversy regarding it has ceased. There is little 
in it which does not now command almost universal admira- 
tion. Mrs. Oliphant’s book has effectually dissipated the 
clouds that had so long rested on his character as a man and a 
minister. No one now would charge him with the love of 
notoriety, and with resorting to tricks and extravagances to 
bring back the ebbing tide of his popularity. His deep sin- 
cerity and perfect truthfulness will never again be called in 
question. That he was a holy man, in no narrow and ascetic 
sense, but in the true freedom and nobleness of the Christian 
life; that he held the orthodox faith in every essential point ; 
and that he did a great service to the church in making the 
person and work of the Lord the centre of his teachings, 
almost all are now ready toadmit. Scotland, if we may judge 
from her journals, has reversed her judgment of her noble son. 
She would not depose him to-day, if he could stand at her bar, 
for what in her ignorance and rashness she then called heresy. 
“Irving,” says the North British Review, “ was certainly con- 
demned as holding opinions which, in fact, he anathematized.” 
And another writer in one of the literary organs of her me- 
tropolis, declares with a burst of national pride, that “ his great 
book on the Trinity was the finest contribution Scotland ever 
made to the profounder theology of the Christian Church.” 
The change in religious opinions since the commencement of 
his ministry, has been greater than in any period of the same 
length since the Reformation ; and to no one man is it more to 
be ascribed than to Mr. Irving. The hope of the Lord’s com- 
ing, to which he stood at first an almost solitary witness, is now 
held by tens of thousands in England, and Germany, and 
America, The truth of the Incarnation has been rescued from 
neglect, and is rapidly transforming the theology of Christen- 
dom in all those quarters where spiritual life is strongest. 
Out of this has grown a more just appreciation of the Church 
as a Divine organism, the Body of the Incarnate One; and 
new longings after unity as the fundamental law of the body, 
and after higher forms of worship for the right expression of 
its life, are showing themselves on every side. In no one 
division of the Church alone, but more or less in all, are these 
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movements, like the deep ground-swell of the ocean, to be seen. 
To no mere human agency, but to the workings of the One 
Spirit proceeding from the one Head, are these new hopes and 
aspirations devoutly to be ascribed ; but it is a simple fact of 
history, that Mr. Irving did much to inaugurate the new and 
better era in which multitudes in all lands are nobly struggling 
towards the Divine Ideal of the Church. By his reverence 
for antiquity, and his spirit of obedience to authority, he 
helped to check the downward progress of society towards law- 
lessness and anarchy; by his large-hearted charity towards all 
Christian men, he encouraged many to strive for “the unity of 
the Spirit in the bond of peace ;” and by his profound and 
quickening teachings upon the Incarnation, and its kindred 
truths, he recalled thousands from the abstractions of dead 
systems to the living realities of Divine actings. His writings 
are not without their blemishes. His vehement spirit some- 
times made him denunciatory, and his accusations are often too 
wholesale and undiscriminating. But these faults are redeem- 
ed by his honesty of purpose, and the unflinching courage 
with which he did battle for the truth against most fiery 
opposition, and, most of all, by the tenderness and love which 
are ever breaking forth in the midst of his sternest conflicts, 

It is only in respect to the last four years of his life, that 
any controversy now remains; and these present so many new 
and extraordinary aspects, and involve so many points of the 
deepest interest, that we cannot enter upon them in an Arti- 
cle already protracted beyond our original design, but will de- 
vote to them another paper. 
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Articte IL—THE USES OF HISTORY TO THE 
PREACHER. 


Tuere is in facts this two-fold strength, that they both estab- 
lish principles and incite men to use them. Rienzi, when he 
had matured a conspiracy among the Romans, summoned 
them for a last appeal to the church of St. John Lateran. In 
the choir of that church the curious traveler may still see 
affixed to the wall a copper tablet, in whose blurred inscription 
he may recognize a senatus-consultum of the days of the 
empire. It was a decree framed to enlarge the imperial pre- 
rogative of Vespasian ; and destined after the decline of four- 
teen centuries to furnish the last of the tribunes with a text. 
The golden age of the empire—the renown of the Czesars— 
the outward march of the legions—the conquest of nations— 
the revenue from province and colony—the homage of allies— 
the influx of visitors—the public works—the military roads— 
the temples—the suburban villas—the harbors—the com- 
merce—the opulence and luxury—of those elder days; these 
were the departed glories of the Rome Vespasian ruled, em- 
blazoned by the fervid orator in bitter contrast with the de- 
generacy of the present. His watchword was the “ restoration 
of the good estate.” It caught like wild-fire from heart to 
heart and from tongue to tongue. There was soon raging one 
of those political conflagrations which Rome has so often 
endured herself, and has so often kindled elsewhere. 

To what magic shall we ascribe this result? The presence 
of the ill-fated Rienzi threw a spell over the facile crowd ; his 
rhetoric was bold, his enthusiasm contagious. Yet we are to 
look for the secret of his power rather in his appeal to history. 
He made facts his pleaders. He unsealed the mute lips of the 
past ; and inflamed the nerveless sons with the deeds of their 
sires. It was not the force of argument that put the tribune 
at the head of the mob, and the mob at the head of the state; 
but his rehearsal of the splendid story of the national life. 
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Without demonstrating what ought to be, he told what had 
been. He painted the fame of earlier days ; and every stroke 
was a plea that the Rome of the future might rival the Rome 
of the past. 

The last of the tribunes is but one example among many. 
The first of the Bonapartes may serve us for another. He, 
too, was accustomed to make history speak for him. Those 
troops that so often baffled the combinations of the Allies, had 
been inspirited beforehand by some bugle-note from the soldiers 
of old. 

“The Persians,” cried Napoleon, dreaming of conquest in 
the East, “have blocked up the route of Tamerlane, but I will 
open another.” 

“Hannibal forced the Alpsp—we have turned them,” were 
the words commemorating the first exploit of the Italian cam- 
paign. 

On the advance into Austria, his general orders roused the 
flagging columns with the memory of Alexander, near whose 
native Macedon their line of march lay. 

The expedition into Egypt was quickened by recounting the 
deeds of Roman legions on the plains before Carthage. 

When the bloody action of Eylau was approaching, this 
allusion to the deeds and hardships of earlier heroes on the 
same ground, rung like a trumpet call through every corps 
@ armé;: “The brave and unfortunate Pole, on seeing you, 
will dream that he beholds the legions of Sobieski returning 
from their memorable expedition.” 

Even his generals caught the infection of their master’s 
reverence for historic example: “Sire,” said Marshal Davoust, 
after the fields of Jena ard Auerstadt, “the soldiers of the 
third corps will always be to you what the tenth legion was to 
Ceesar.” 

The impulse from earlier times thus transmitted through 
bulletins of war, has made itself felt also in the employments 
of peace. Literature, oratory, and art, have constructed their 
chief monuments with historic material. The best tragedies 
have been historical; not moving the heart with fictitious 
catastrophe, but with actual sorrows; with dire events, which 


” 
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have first been enacted in earnest by living men, before ever 
transmitted into milder scenes for the stage. The best pictures 
have been historical ; the subject, chosen from the deeds and 
characters that were famous long ago; the painter, inspired 
by long converse with the relics of ancient art. Even the 
common utensils of life have taken upon themselves the classic 
elegance of antiquity. Wedgewood resuscitated the long 
buried materials and forgotten models of Grecian ware. Flax- 
man designed for him after the purest historic forms. The 
Barberini vase and the vases of Etruria and Herculaneum have 
repeated their fame; after long oblivion they have risen into a 
new dispensation, and exhibit their grace again, all the world 
over. 

The highest samples of eloquence bear the marks of a 
similar influence. Take the oration “‘On the Crown.” No 
reader of that master-piece of argument and invective, can 
fail to observe the character of the whole fabric. Its very 
structure is historic ; the occasion of it, a crisis in the national 
life ; the aim of it, to vindicate the measures with which the 
administration encountered that crisis. The speaker rehearsed 
the acts which had been called in question; this gave the 
argument its texture. A living scholar has pointed out that 
the reasoning of the oration consists not so much in discussing 
propositions, as in detailing events : “ Demosthenes’ arguments 
are Demosthenes’ facts.” And those facts were not selected 
merely from the brief score of years embraced in the vindica- 
tion. He led the assembly back among the examples of a 
more distant past; spoke to them of Salamis, and Platea, and 
Marathon. His most triumphant climax ends with a passion- 
ate adjuration which derives all its power from the historic 
names it employs, and which the orator well knew were sacred 
to the heart of the Greeks. 

The political addresses of our times abound with the same 
trait. They are historical; not scholastic, not argumentative. 
A principle, once announced, is not left on a basis of theory, 
but substantiated upon experimental fact. The practical 
working of an idea can be seen only in events; by events, 
therefore, be it estimated. No nation makes a larger use of 
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this mode than ourselves. The American platform is an estab- 
lished institution. Public affairs are nowhere else discussed 
so freely in presence of the masses. The platform knows no 
sacrilege. Questions of administration, revenue, foreign policy, 
internal improvement, education—whatever may be moving 
the popular mind—each has its turn. The respublice are sub- 
jected, in every conceivable variation, to the polemics of mass 
meeting and caucus. What we are to notice is, how invariable 
the form in which these discussions are moulded. They take 
on a historical shape. The political resister of the nation is 
the established resort. It is the dusty highway on which all 
political speeches travel. There is sought the key to every 
problem ; there the source of every maxim; there the support 
of every political formula, and the refutation of every political 
heresy. We need no citation. It would be easy, but endless, 
to quote. ' 

The occasional addresses, of which our literature has already 
accumulated, at the hands of statesmen and scholars, many 
volumes, may be adduced as examples of the same graphic 
mode. The range of topic open to the literary oration is 
limited, and we have no ground to expect it will compete with 
the political harangue in the free use of historical fact. And 
yet who does not remember, in the efforts of our first orators, 
how the ringing periods kindled into fresh beauty and power, 
when the speaker touched them with the historic wand? Turn 
over the pages of Webster’s Addresses—Everett’s—Phillips’— 
Rantoul’s—Sumner’s—to cite no more—and how frequently 
will the eye rest upon some cadence finely turned with a 
memory of other days, or some vehement apostrophe impas- 
sioned with an achievement chronicled centuries ago! “ His- 
tory ”—says the familiar definition—*is philosophy teaching 
by example.” -Rhetoric borrows the tuition, without resorting 
to the Academy or the Porch. 

In every sphere, men find themselves most steadily ground- 
ed, when they can maintain their footing upon the logic of 
facts. That argument is safe which coincides with the devel- 
opments of centuries. A position that can be fortified by facts 
is well nigh impregnable. Ile who can appeal to past experi- 
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ment, comes to his fellow-men with the consciousness of power. 
He speaks with authority. His arguments are real. “ Facts 
are still the most powerful, the most solid, the most stubborn 
guides in the mazes of speculation and casuistry; they cut 
through difficulties which arguments cannot overturn; they 
overturn theories which will surrender to nothing else.”* The 
common sense of the race will accept the demonstrations of 
fact, when the subtleties of the schools have failed to convince, 
The retrospection of statesman, soldier, orator, poet, and artist 
alike, toward the models of olden time, is instinctive. 

With what effect a freer use of the historic element might 
be introduced into sacred oratory, is the inquiry of the present 
writing. Why may not the pulpit profit by the experience of 
the forum and the bar? The sources of historic power are 
open to all seekers. What shall hinder the preacher from 
shaping them to the purposes of the gospel ministration ? 
Why may not the logic of facts enforce the holy themes of 
religion, as well as the enterprises of secular affairs? If the 
question were, whether the average preaching of our day does 
in any noticeable degree employ the lessons of history to 
emphasize the counsels of the pulpit, we could dispose of it 
summarily. Let an intelligent hearer recall the discourses of 
any one whole year, or series of years, and the impression 
they have left on his mind; what, in the majority of cases, 
will be his verdict? Occasionally—and yet very rarely—you 
will hear a preacher whose common-place book floods his ser- 
mons, and whose profusion of historical anecdote leaves scanty 
space for the gospel. To one such, however, there are scores 
who make a judicious use of the material he has abused. And 
yet, to each one of the latter class, it must be confessed, there 
are hundreds of sermonizers who make no use of them at all. 
It would not be difficult for most of us to remember sermons 
by the bale, in which not a figure of rhetoric relieved the 
disquisitional drone, nor an instance from history ever illu- 
mined the long paragraphs with life. It is no compliment to 
call a sermon “ plain as a pike-staff,” unless its plainness give 
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it the pike-staff’s point. ‘Without controversy, a prime reason 
why so many well meant and well planned discourses fall 
feebly from the lips that utter them, is to be found in their 
dearth of illustration. Whether, therefore, a more general 
use of the Logic or Facts might not serve in a great measure 
to repair that deficiency, and so aid in the accomplishment of 
that sublime effect toward which all true preachers and all 
earnest discourses aim, may well present itself to the workman 
of Christ as a question deserving study. Experience, the best 
schoolmaster in lower grades, may prove to be at least a 
worthy usher in the highest school of all. 

A reflecting mind can readily perceive how a freer use of 
the treasures of history could enrich both the preacher and his 
sermon. The one would become conscious of a more propor- 
tionate and therefore stronger mental life; the other would be- 
come luminous and significant. Dismissing the sermon for the 
moment, let us trace some of the advantages history has for 
the preacher. 

An acquaintance with history will enlarge his sympathies. 
He will know the race better. There will be contact at a great- 
er number of points. Other sciences exhibit the beliefs, the in- 
ventions, and the researches of man ; history alone records his 
conduct and his character. It is well to know the former; it 
is better to be instructed by the latter. The former yields 
learning; the latter, philanthropy. Science will educate the 
intellect; history expand the heart. Philosophy investigates 
the motives and modes of doing; history writes down what 
has been done. Art builds and embellishes the home ; history 
registers the life lived in it. Science, art, and philosophy 
together, might make the preacher a Rabbi; history would 
train him for a Good Samaritan. 

The Great Teacher “needed not that any should testify of 
man, for He knew what was in man.” There could be no in- 
aptitude in His application of the truth. He exactly under- 
stood the hearts to which He was speaking; and therefore 
“never man spake like this Man ”—never words so pertinent 
and so penetrating. The preacher, when he comes to apply 
the same truths, has not the same insight. He cannot discern 
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the condition of the souls he appfoaches. In default of a 
divine intuition, the knowledge he can acquire of human 
motive must come through the channels of observation and 
experience. To feelin his own breast the throbbings of the 
manifold heart around him, to comprehend its multiform griefs 
and joys, its hopes and disappointments, its sacrifices and 
aspirations, his own soul must be keenly sensitive to, and his 
mind profoundly imbued with, the great movements of the 
human mind in all ages. His heart should beat in concert 
with the myriads around him, just as the vibrations of the 
great peudulum in Greenwich observatory are in unison with 
the play of countless chronometers all over the seas to the re- 
motest climes, and even with the measured beat of the stars. 
The parish should be able to say subordinately of its minister 
what the redeemed world says of its Teacher—* We have not 
an High Priest which cannot be touched with a feeling of our 
infirmities.” To this end let the preacher put himself into 
intimate relations with his kind. Let him both accurately 
observe the present and study the past. From the former he 
may derive impressions of human life more distinct, but from 
the latter more varied and more vast. The Christian scholar, 
brought in contact with the race at so many points by the 
study of history, can scarcely fail to be stirred to an intenser 
interest in humanity, and to a sympathy with it far more intel- 
ligent and vivid. 

The study of history will widen the preacher’s charity ; 
charity, in botli its meanings-—leniency toward the faults, and 
helpfulness for the wants of the race. The vision of selfish- 
ness, and blundering, and perversity, repeated thronghout all 
the empires, and copied by all the generations of men—might 
make the cynic more cynical, and the despondent despairing. 
But the heart of faith is filled with a deeper compassion, and 
nerved to a more earnest toil. The chart of history appeals to 
the Christian as the map of India appealed to the sacred in- 
stincts of Carey. It reveals to him whole continents of im- 
mortal beings, born in the dark, living in twilight, vanishing 
in gloom. It appals him with an exhibition of the helpleas- 
ness of man without the knowledge of God, and without the 
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assurance of a future life. It shows him the field of the world 
occupied by armies, mowing each other down in the red harvest 
of war—migrating hordes, pushing before them the relics of 
routed nations—unscrupulous rulers, inflicting themselves and 
their passions upon the groaning people—heathen philosophers, 
blindly endeavoring to pierce the firmament of superstition to 
reach a knowledge of the Infinite—even the Christian Church, 
rent by internal divisions, corrupted by temporal aggrandize- 
ment and yet avaricious for more, jealous of encroachment, 
disturbed by the advances of liberty, even deploring the neces- 
sity of toleration, as was seen the other day in the deep black 
border of mourning assumed by the Genoese newspaper, /7 
Cattolico, at the opening of a Vaudois church in that city. 
He beholds all things misguided through ignorance and marred 
by sin. It is a melancholy review. He rises from the con- 
templation of it with mingled feelings of indignation and 
grief. The prayer of the Saviour is on his lips, “ Father, for- 
give them, for they know not what they do.” And that other 
prayer, “Thy kingdom come ”—what a meaning in those 
three words! What an earnestness of desire, and spirit of 
sacrifice, and harnessing for work, does the survey of the ages 
and the nations beget in the Christian soul! It was after such 
a vision of the wants of the dying race that Whitefield ex- 
claimed, “ Oh that I could fly from pole to pole, preaching the 
everlasting gospel !” 

It is a tendency of history to cherish in the Christian heart 
a hopeful spirit ; and that, too, however sombre its confessions 
of human character may be. Hopeful, because there is at 
work in the world a reformatory force, which is empowered in 
the end to reverse the verdict of history, and make the future 
of the race as peaceful as its past has been turbulent. Confi- 
dence in the infinite Ruler helps the Christian student to 
judge with clemency, and wait with composure. He holds 
with the poet— 


“There is some soul of goodness in things evil, 
Would men observingly distill it out :”* 








* Shakespeare, King Henry V. 
VOL, XXII. 28 
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but he refers that “soul of goodness” to the beneficent plan of 
God, which is pushing its silent way through the tangled 
schemes of men. His far-sighted faith can detect the marks 
of that divine presence—can already compute some of the re- 
sults of that divine advance. The light is creeping in among 
the shadows. A sublime process of rejuvenation is transpiring 
all over the great world, such as was long ago symbolized on 
the narrower stage of the seven hilled city, when Alaric had 
left desolate its shrines; in many instances the Christians 
“took possession of the abandoned edifice, converted it to their 
own use, and hallowed it by a new consecration.”* The 
Gospel is everywhere breaking in upon the strongholds of 
effete superstition, and empty shrines are re-dedicated to a 
purer faith. “ Had it not been for such men as Luther and 
myself,” said the fanatic Whiston to Halley the philosopher, 
“you would now be kneeling before an image of St. Wini- 
fred.”+ There is a God in history; and the loving disciple 
can everywhere find him. In all ages there are some signs of 
that ineffable presence. In every century there are eminences 
from which blaze the beacon lights of Christianity ; which 
multiply and brighten with the advancement of time ; which 
illumine the horizon with hope. Even where clouds still 
darken the air, they are spanned with the bow of future 
promise. The extreme bluff of Africa was roughly titled by 
its first visitor the Cape of Storms; but when the Portuguese 
king learned that the southern sentry stood guard over the 
highway to the wealth of the Indies, he rechristened the 
auspicious discovery the Cape of Good Hope. Many a dark 
event in history may loom over the troubled centuries like a 
headland frowning upon the sea; its aspect gloomy ; its vicinity 
boisterous ; its consequents wreck and death. Many a mystery 
there may seem to be unmingled evil, fatal to the peace of its 
own age, and baneful to all that come after. And yet, in the 
plan of God, some great boon to the race may start at just 
that point. In the far-seeing vision of faith it is no longer a 





* Milman’s History of Latin Christianity. 
+ Gibbon, Decline and Fall, V; LIV; note 34. 
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place of storms, but a place of Good Hope. Such were the 
trials of the Puritans, who, while they groaned under the 
inflictions of intolerance, knew not that through tribulation 
God was leading them to found an empire of religious freedom. 
Such was the inquisition in the Netherlands, a bloody scourge 
which drove an exasperated people to liberty. Such, un- 
doubtedly, were the mysterious inundations of Huns, and 
Alans, and Goths, by which the institutions of emasculate 
Europe were swept away to leave room for a_ better civiliza- 
tion. Such the great American rebellion, which has already 
recoiled wpon itself, and set free millions of human beings 
whom it sought to fetter forever. 

History would train the preacher to a severer truthfulness, 
Perhaps Sir Walter Raleigh did abandon the design of com- 
posing a Universal History, because, as he affirmed, no two men 
could report an event alike, which had happened at their very 
doors. Nevertheless, there is truth in history. The persist- 
ence of modern criticism has well nigh sifted out the fabulous; 
and the vast residuum is genuine and reliable. It has been 
accomplished only by toil. The received text of the Greek 
testament has reached its precision by the industry of count- 
less scholars, through endless collations of manuscripts, and 
nice discriminations of “ various readings,” readings “ conjectu- 
ral,” “doubtful,” “spurious ;” we feel confident now that the 
holy pages of evangel and epistle are restored to the pristine 
form they received from the Holy Ghost. The text of secular 
history has been likewise questioned. Every period has been 
subjected again and again to rigid tests. Plodding antiqua- 
ries have vied with each other in mental acumen and physical 
endurance. It almost seems as if the Swiss proverb, “It takes 
many shovelfuls of earth to bury the truth,” had been actually 
tried in early times. Many a truth has been found buried 
deep—as deep, our proverb has it, as “the bottom of a well.” 
The rubbish of centuries accumulates rapidly. The labor of 
the critics has been to unearth the genuine facts of history 
from the mass of fable and tradition ; and the fragments, pain- 
fully exhumed, have required to be fitted and “restored,” like 
the Assyrian sculptures of Nineveh and the baths of Hereu- 
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laneum. Our conviction of the value of the truth is therfore 
enhanced by our knowledge of what it costs. And if the 
study of history, bringing the mind into wondering contact 
with such indefatigable zeal and sharpness of search, cannot 
impress it with new fidelity to the truth, it would seem that no 
human influence could. It is to be admitted that in the ordi- 
nary routine of composition one is easily tempted to inaccuracy. 
It comes from the press of labor; from the hurry and drive of 
the inevitable sermon or two a week. Under this pressure the 
preacher is liable to content himself with careless statement 
and assertions not authenticated. He is at his study table, 
currente calamo—the case is urgent—the book of reference 
is not within reach, perhaps not on his shelyes—for this once 
he may trust to his memory. It is easy to lapse into negli- 
gence. Before he is aware, the preacher of truth to others 
may have unwittingly swerved from it himself. To this tenden- 
ey, the study of history will furnish a corrective. It revives a 
conviction of the absolute sacredness of truth. It appeals to 
the immense toil by which historical fact has been discovered, 
identified, declared, and maintained. It demands that that 
which has been established at such cost, shall not be lightly es- 
teemed. It holds the Christian conscience responsible for per- 
mitting thoughtlessness or indolence to tamper with it in the 
smallest degree. 

History has another mode of impressing upon the mind the 
inviolability of truth. It points to the disastrous results which 
in all ages have attended the perversion of it. Falsehood has 
been the beginning of most crimes. Wars which have desola- 
ted kingdoms, have frequently owed their origin to the duplic- 
ity of rulers. Which indeed of the enormities of human pas- 
sion have not begun in fraud, in misrepresentation, in ignorance, 
in faithlessness? In which of the great tournaments of blood 
that have swept the battle grounds of the nations, has not the 
aggressor or the instigator played false? Our own times fur- 
nish a witness ; here at home, in the nineteenth century, in the 
heart of a Christian republic, the most extensive of rebellions 
was fomented by a falsity ; the whole casus belli an atrocious 
misstatement. These are among the warnings of history. 
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The reflecting mind can only contemplate them with a deep- 
er conviction than ever of the sanctity of truth. The Christian 
heart can only witness them with a stronger impulse than ever 
to the maintenance of the truth. 

To condense the argument into the compass of a single word, 
history would tend to make the preacher a substantial man. 
It would more thoroughly furnish him for his special work ; 
would impart a mental equilibrium—an intelligent acquaint- 
ance with the wants of the world—a perception of the fitness 
of the remedies he is commissioned to administer—a hearty 
conviction of their significance—a Christian persistency in their 
use. Eastern poets say of Mt. Hermon, that all seasons are 
exhibited on its sides at once; it is the privilege and duty of 
the Christian scholar to assimilate the culture of his spiritual 
powers to the fertility of the natural. The great aim of his 
office is to create a Christian history. By the ingathering of 
individual souls into the kingdom, he is bringing the race to- 
ward the final jubilee, when all the world shall have been led 
by the Holy Spirit through the transmuting process of the 
new creation, and the future “biography 0 society”* shall be 
written with a Christian pen. Is it marvelous that the con- 
summation of so grand a scheme, in which he is exalted to be 
a “ fellow laborer with God,” should demand of him the fullest 
development of his powers? It was a quaint observation of 
Jeremy Taylor that “the apple bears his seed in his heart; 
wheat bears his in his head.” The minister owes it to the cause 
he serves, to resemble both. If he were only wheat, he might 
perhaps reform the intellect. He must carry the good seed 
deeper than the brain, if he would reach the heart. What he 
needs is a proportionate mental life, in which the moral facul- 
ties shall expand pari passu with the intellectual ; a substan- 
tial development of his entire human framework. There must 
be a body to him, mentally—yes, and physically too. There 
must be wholesome replenishment for both mind and heart. 
It is not too much to claim for the study of history that it will 
educate the former, and infuse experience into the latter. And 
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whatever of right impulse it may communicate to either, will 
be easily reproduced in the sermon. If a man be equipped 
with a fact, and be mature enongh to know how to wield it, 
and where to aim it, his strokes will be more sturdy than he 
could deal with theory and without the fact. Pulpit eloquence, 
says a writer in one of our monthiies,* “ must be grounded on 
the plainest narrative. Afterwards it may warm itself until it 
exhales symbols of every form and color, speaks only through 
the most poetic forms; but, first and last, it must still be a bib- 
lical statement of fact. The orator is thereby an orator, that 
he keeps his feet ever on a fact.” Emerson’s idea of the orator 
is that he be “first, a substantial person.” 


When the preacher shall have learned thus to read from the 
half-opened roll of Clio, the results wi!l appear in his preaching. 

What Cato said of the vineyard, is true of the sermon: 
Nulla possessio pretiosior, nulla majorem operam requirit. 
If human speech is the appointed instrument for reforming the 
world, then surely no “ gift” can be more “ precious” than the 
gift of Christian utterance. If the world is to be brought to the 
cross by preaching, then the times and modes of preaching are 
questions of the gravest moment, and demand the majorem 
operam of the preacher. To the sermon belongs a dignity bor- 
rowed from the eternity to which it points. Its composition 
has consumed but a few days of toil, its delivery holds the audi- 
ence but half an hour; its results nevertheless an endless fu- 
ture may not exhaust. A godly sermon which brings one soul 
to Christ, may not stop there ; its influence will be perpetuated ; 
through the labor of that soul, the truths and the saving results 
of that sermon may be repeated again and again to the end of 
time. Such illustrious genealogies of the new birth may be 
among the happy memories of the redeemed in heaven ; as 
indeed they sometimes are on earth. Humanly speaking, the 
obscure volumes handed to the boy Baxter by a neighbor, a 
peddler, and a servant girl, were feeble instrumentalities, and 
gave no promise. Yet by such means was Baxter converted, 
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and through him hundreds more of his own generation. 
His “ Call to the Unconverted ” led Doddridge to Christ, and 
he too was abundantly useful in his generation. Doddridge’s 
“ Rise and Progress” awakened Wilberforce. Wilberforce, af- 
ter a career of piety, left a lixe legacy to the world. His book 
saved Leigh Richmond. Leigh Richmond wrote the “ Dairy- 
man’s Daughter ;” and there the chain of conversion, branch- 
ing into so many threads, is lost to human view. No chronicle 
but the Lamb’s book of life has kept on enrolling the succes- 
sion of believers who have been led in throngs to Christ by that 
simple story of a humble life. 

Of all religious influences, the direct address by the living 
voice, we are constrained to believe, stands first. The sermon 
takes precedence of the tract. Men’s hearts are reached by 
the earnest persuasions of the living speaker, when the printed 
page appeals in vain. It is therefore of the utmost conse- 
quence, that upon every occasion which brings the preacher 
of the gospel face to face with his fellow sinners, the sermon, 
whether written or unwritten, be the very best of its kind. 
And whatever process of replenishment or of training will 
help to raise it to this higher effectiveness, must not be for- 
gotten. We may indeed well understand that the best pre- 
parations for the pulpit are these: a heart full of the Spirit, 
and a mind full of the Bible; “upon these two hang the 
law and the prophets.” But he would be unwise, however 
ardent his piety, who should esteem himself thus exempted 
from the improvement of the gifts with which his Maker has 
endowed him. To admit that the knowledge of scripture can 
absolve the preacher from the need of other training, would be 
to endorse the casuistry of Caliph Omar, when he consigned 
to the flames the Alexandrian library: “If these writings of 
the Greeks agree with the Book of God,” said the arrogant 
Moslem, “they are useless, and need not be preserved; if they 
disagree, they are pernicious and ought to be destroyed.” Some 
original minds indeed can do immortal things with few aids. 
Bunyan, while writing the Pilgrim’s Progress in Bedford Jail, 
had beside his Bible, only Fox’s Book of Martyrs, and a con- 
cordance. But Bunyans are rare. Most men need more of 
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the apparatus of learning; and if they neglect that which the 
Great Teacher has put within their reach, have no right to pre- 
sume that supernatural assistance will supply the deficiency. 
If then the sermon must be the result of labor, its highest 
effectiveness ought to be somewhat related to the amount and 
kind of the labor. This involves a choice between different 
branches of learning. One cannot know all; nor can all be 
alike helpful. Theology is a matter of course. Ditto “her- 
meneutics” and “homiletics.” Logie and mental philosophy are 
presupposed ; rhetoric and pastoral science superadded. Shall 
the curriculum stop here? Are these the only essentials to the 
education of the true “man of God, thoroughly furnished unto 
all good works?” Some have appended to these the study of 
the natural sciences, to meet the shock of war which comes 
from doubting savans. Some are exploring the unreal depths 
of mysticism, to turn back the champions of a rationalistic 
faith. We may not indeed apprehend such danger to Christi- 
anity from the perversion of history, as from these perversions 
of science and philosophy. History may not, like these, put 
us upon the defensive. We seek it, not as men enter a battle, 
sword in hand, but as men going with pitcher and urn to a 
fountain. We need it for its invigorating recuperative power 
—for its replenishment—for its sturdy examples—tor its beacon 
lights—for its lessons of universal experience. There is a de- 
partment of ecclesiastical history in our seminaries, we do not 
forget ; and graduates carry out with them into their pastorate 
the text-books they had used; sometimes even add to the orig- 
inal Mosheim or Neander, a volume or two more modern. Yet 
all this does not show that the study of history, even the his- 
tory of the church, is generally, or often, made a definite pur- 
suit among pastors for the sake of its assistance in preaching 
the gospel. The dull volumes brought home from the semin- 
ary, together with their fresher comrades, fill a silent nook on 
the shelves, where they stay unmolested. They are classed 
among “works of reference.” Their leaves remain uncut, save 
in occasional spots, where a few pages may have been consulted 
for the adjustment of some mooted question. Their owner no 
more thinks of studying them—as he studies his theolory and 
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his classies—for their aid to his life-business, than he would sit 
down to serious labor over a book of travels for the same pur- 
pose. 

This neglect is an error. A proper use of historical studies 
parrallel with others, would prove, we are persuaded, of great 
utility in the composition of the sermon. Two elements at 
least would be infused into it, both of which are of an inviygor- 
ating sort. 

One is diversity of style. Paley relates as the result of his 
experience during a tutorship of nine years, that unless some 
curiosity could be excited in the point to be considered—as by 
some doubt, some objection, some difticulty—the following dis- 
cussion was not well retained by his students. The same is 
true in a certain degree of the sermon. Unless the preacher 
can awaken an interest in his subject, he cannot expect his 
hearers will be moved by it. In a time of revival men do not 
need to be roused; they are roused already. The very thing 
they want is religious instruction. To any one who can supply 
that want, they are ready listeners. They will eagerly attend 
to the plainest and most didactic exhibition of the truth. In 
ordinary times it is not so. Men do not desire to hear religious 
teaching. Whatever of it they do hear, must be in a manner 
forced upon them. The sermon is therefore obliged to occupy 
the same level with other public discourses; nay, worse—has 
at the outset to overcome the antecedent difficulty of a natural 
repulsion, which is seldom encountered by topics of a liter- 
ary or political sort. When the preacher speaks then to hearts 
not already moved by the Spirit, the great aim of his sermon 
is to penetrate them, and constrain them to be moved. And 
though divine power can sanctify an endeavor of any sort, may 
indeed lay hold upon and convict the soul through the dullest 
agency, no preacher has aright to presume that his sermon 
will be sanctified because of its dullness. He is mistaken, 
who expects to carry his audience with him upon any ques- 
tion which does not interest them, or which he cannot make 
interesting to them, The laws of conviction and persuasion 
are the same the world over, and through all species and varie- 
ties of the rhetorical art. The religious discourse can no more 
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disregard them than the secular. The Roman emperor who 
in the insolence of his prerogative claimed to be solutus legibus, 
failed to persuade even the obsequious senate that he was really 
entitled toexemption. Nor is the sermon solutus legibus ; how 
great so ever the superiority of its aim above the aim of all 
other discourses, it is nevertheless bound by the same principles 
with them. It must make its way into the understanding 
through the same entrance which is open to them. To get and 
hold the attention it must rely upon the same maxims of 
mental enquiry to which all successful orators appeal. “The 
sermon must be interesting,” is a truism from the Country 
Parson, very simple, and yet in actual experiment not so easy 
to be realized. 

Monotony of composition is a serious obstacle to the effective- 
ness of the sermon. The varieties of subject which are spread 
before* the preacher in the Bible are indeed almost inexhausti- 
ble, and admit the largest scope and freedom of treatment. 
Yet they all converge upon one aim—viz, the salvation of the 
soul ;.and that singleness of aim is apt to create in the discus- 
sion of them a singleness of mode.t The constraint under 
which the preacher is obliged to produce so much per week, is 
not favorable to that leisurely composing by which a suitable 
variety may be secured. No sooner is one sermon out of press 
than the cry comes again for “more copy.” And it is not 
wonderful if the urgency of the case should tend to relax the 
carefulness and vigilance of the writer. The constant draft 





* When a curious reporter was gathering his statistics of the trades and pro- 
fessions represented at a session of the Maine legislature a few years ago, he en- 
countered one member who had formerly been a clergyman, but had “ left that 
business” long ago. “Why so?” was the natural inquiry. ‘“ Because I had 
written on all the good texts I could find, and I had to stop.” “ How many ser- 
mons did you write?” “Seventy-six!” 

+ My friend, Dr. X., lately delivered an address in support of the principles of 
homeopathy. If he were required to produce two discourses per week, each half 
an hour long, upon the same general topic, and to the same audience, for one 
year—from whatsoever standpoint he might approach the conclusion each time, and 
whatever variety of argument he might each time employ, what could prevent 
the attempt from gradually sliding into one beaten track of sameness, long before 
the prescribed year should have closed ? 
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may at first bring from the brain things new and old; but in 
process of time the draft becomes a routine, and the routine a 
drag. This must be the result, unless the mind be carrying on, 
meanwhile, a corresponding process of replenishment. To sup- 
ply all this outgo, there must be an income. Unless the feed- 
ing springs are generous, evaporation and drainage will run 
any lake dry. A classmate of ours, now a successful preach- 
er, held a jubilee over the completion of his first sermon, but 
bemoaned his hard fate in being obliged to put into this 
one all he knew; where the material for a second one was to 
come from, he dared not anticipate. That was sensible advice 
of the old minister, who told his young friend to “ fill up the 
cask, and he would get a stream wherever he chose to tap it.” 
He who says the same things on all varieties of subject, cannot 
long instruct or keep his audience. He must replenish, and 
his sermons exhibit the results of his replenishment. People 
who will not listen to straight-forward disquisition, will be con- 
vinced by the same arguments when illumined by facts and ex- 
amples. And it would seem that for extent and variety of il- 
lustrative resources, no branch of learning could surpass the 
study of history. Many a discourse, thoughtful and truthful, 
but lustreless and therefore powerless, could be redeemed by 
historical illustration ; the dull periods would be quickened 
into life ; the feeble sentences made executive ; the arguments, 
before indecisive and unretainable, would now convict; the 
whole discourse would more readily and vividly seize upon the 
mind. The transformation of dullness into beauty and life, 
would find an apt symbol in the famous boast of the second 
Ceesar—* I found Rome brick, and left it marble.” The preach- 
er would make better sermons; he would be greeted by a 
heartier sympathy among his hearers; and the sarcasm of 
Coleridge would in no sense be true for him, that “ four-fifths 
of the people who attended his preaching, did so from a sense 
of duty to the other fifth.” 

The other element infused into the sermon by the free use of 
history, is the power of conviction by example. It is not only 
possible to beguile the wandering mind and constrain it to in- 
terest itself in the subject, it is even possible to overwhelm it 
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with such decisive facts that it cannot choose but surrender at 
discretion. Curiosity may be wrought into conviction. The 
force of historical example may not only fasten the mind upon 
the subject, but fasten the subject into the mind. Without 
being discursive, the preacher may move straightforward to his 
point, gathering illustrations on every hand and loading them 
with meaning —as an army impresses wagons along its route 
to carry the matériel of war. 

Illustrations are to sermons what pictures are to Words. 
Some descriptions would be unintelligible without a sketch. 
Some arguments can be more faithfully and more vividly pic- 
tured by an apt example which lights up the meaning, than 
could be hoped from any prolixity of detail. You have laid 
down a principle. You have defined it—supported it—urged 
it, with everything but facts. There is still among your hear- 
ers a residuum of lurking incredulity, or at least of apathy, 
which you are conscious you have not touched. The point is 
not carried ; your position is yet in peril. Try now the effect 
of a well-selected reinforcement from the field of history ; here, 
on the one hand, is your statement, logically accurate, yet un- 
accepted—here, on the other hand, is a fact which shows this 
principle in active play. The fact is incontestible ; your hear- 
ers acknowledge it, and surrender. You have a theory which 
you believe will solve many puzzling problems; you wish it to 
be substantiated. You have set forth the probabilities; you 
have made it plausible ; you have shown its worth and utility, 
if true; “ Very good,” say your auditors, beginning to yield; 
“ it leoks well—if you can authenticate it, we will believe ; let 
us see the thing done.” Now, then, appeal to facts. Find in 
the history of the race, experiences and events which can be 
satisfactorily accounted for only upon the truth of your hypoth- 
esis, and your work is done. 

Ruskin somewhere remarks that talkative facts are always 
more interesting and important than silent ones. The distine- 
tion is especially appropriate in the selections of the sermon 
writer. There are hosts of facts which to him are mute. An 
active mind will indeed make all its reading subservient to the 
one great business. It will make all the streams of knowledge 
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which flow through its grounds tributary to the fulness and 
growth of its life; as the “rivers of Damascus,” conduct- 
ed in a thousand circling channels through the gardens that 
environ the city, are forced to yield themselves up for the fer- 
tilizing and beautifying of that Paradise of the East, and 
but a single shallow rivulet of the depleted waters escapes 
to continue its course beyond. Still, he who lives by a broad, 
sweet river will not travel far to drink from scantier fountains. 
He who has begun to draw from the tide of history, finds less 
nourishment at other springs. There are whole sciences and 
arts and trades, which have almost no aid for the peculiar 
wants of the preacher. The art of painting, for instance, could 
furnish him valuable knowledge, if he were a sculptor, or an ar- 
chitect; but beyond the general education of his taste, it has 
nothing which would repay him, in the line of his profession, 
for the toil of becoming familiar with its technicalities. The 
sciences of chemistry, botany, anatomy, geometry, and the like, 
the profession of law or of medicine, the business of the mer- 
chant or the machinist—he accepts as facts, both in the mass 
and in the bewildering variety of their details. But they are 
for the most part “silent facts” to him. The knowledge of 
them might make him a more learned man, might accumulate 
in his memory, might gratify his tastes, might suggest an oc- 
casional metaphor. And yet, as every one must see, they would 
yield him au infinitesimal return for all his outlay of time and 
brains. Though he has “all knowledge,” though he has inva- 
ded every realm of learning, he may, with all his attainments, 
find himself in the dilemma of Philip H. of Spain—“the man 
who owned all America and half of Europe ”*—and who nev- 
ertheless from such immense territories could reap but a beg- 
garly revenue, totally insufficient for the dignity, or even the 
subsistence, of the royal estate. While, on the other hand, he 
who adds to the exegetical and theological studies of his pro- 
fession, only a general acquaintance with matters of science, 
and business and art, but a familiar acquaintance with history, 
can be better compared to the Netherlands, so long the antag 





* Motley. 
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onist of Philip; a country rescued first from the waves, and 
then from his iron grasp ; a country whose commercial enter- 
prise could afford an eighty years’ struggle with Spain, and 
then outstrip the maternal wealth tenfold with its rentals from 
the sea. What the sea was to the Netherlands, so enriching 
will the ocean of history be to him whose keel diligently plows 
all its waters, and whose freights come in from its most afflu- 
ent climes. The preacher’s replenishment of material from 
history, which is exuberant of “ talkative facts,” may be com- 
puted as far above his revenue from any and perhaps all other 
sciences outside of his professional course. The latter are re- 
mote allies of Christian truth ; the former is its dwelling-place, 
its home. The latter may help to “prepare the way of the 
Lord ;” the former is itself the broad plain along which the 
“highway” is to be cast up. The Piedmontese road over 
which Hannibal led the armies of Carthage, was the same by 
which Irenzeus afterwards carried the gospel into Gaul. So 
the paths by which nations and periods have marched, still 
abide for “the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, that 
publisheth peace.” 

It remains to suggest, that our Great Exemplar in all things 
else, be taken for our pattern in this. The discourses of 
our Lord abound in illustration. If we may judge of his 
general practice by the memorabilia of his daily discourses pre- 
served by the evangelists, we should have reason to infer that 
his most important and convincing illustrations were drawn 
from history, far more frequently than from the things of com- 
mon life, or from natural objects within view. The most elab- 
orate of his parables received a historical cast ; they are alle- 
gory more than metaphor. Such, for instance, are the Good 
Samaritan—the Rich Man and Lazarus—the Prodigal Son— 
the Wicked Husbandmen—the Marriage of the King’s Son— 
the Unjust Steward—and the like. These were put into the 
narrative form ; and for aught that appears, might have been 
citations from veritable fact. 

In the sermon on the mount, the illustrations are almost en- 
tirely drawn from the affairs of common life, and from visible 
objects near to the speaker. The only exception was His brief 
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and suggestive comparison of the lilies of the field with “ Solo- 
mon in all his glory.” 

In the conversation with Nicodemus, a typical event was 
adduced, and its meaning and fulfillment explained; “ As Mo- 
ses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must the 
Son of Man be lifted up, that whosoever believeth in Him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.” 

On the day of his rejection by his fellow townsmen at 
Nazareth, after preaching in their synagogue with such effect 
that “all wondered at the gracious words which proceeded out 
of his mouth,” he answered their clamors for a miracle with 
this cutting retort: “ No prophet is accepted in his own coun- 
try. But I tell you of a truth, many widows were in Israel in 
the days of Elias, when the heaven was shut up three years 
and six months, when great famine was throughout all the 
land ; but unto none of them was Elias sent, save unto Sarepta, 
a city of Sidon, unto a woman that was a widow. And many 
lepers were in Israel, in the time of Eliseus the prophet ; and 
none of them was cleansed, saving Naaman the Syrian.” 

When the Pharisees upbraided him for allowing his disci- 
ples to pluck and eat the ears of corn on the Sabbath, he turn- 
ed upon them and confounded them with a like example of 
supposed sacrilege, drawn from their own sacred books: “ lave 
ye never read what David did when he had need and was an 
hungered, he and they that were with him ; how he went into 
the house of God, in the days of Abiathar, the high priest, and 
did eat the shew bread, which is not lawful te eat, but for the 
priests; and gave also to them that were with him?” 

To the Pharisees who asked a sign from heaven, he answer- 
ed by appealing to facts with which they were familiar, and 
which strongly reflected upon their degeneracy : “ There shall 
no sign be given, but the sign of the prophet Jonas; for as Jo- 
nas was three days and three nights in the whale’s belly, so 
shall the Son of Man be three days and three nights in the 
heart of the earth. The men of Nineveh shall rise in judg- 
ment with this generation and shall condemn it ; because they 
repented at the preaching of Jonas, and behold a greater than 
Jonas is here. The queen of the south shall rise up in judg- 
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ment with this generation and shall condemn it ; for she came 
from the uttermost parts of the earth to hear the wisdom of 
Solomon ; and behold a greater than Solomon is here.” 

A fine instance of the solemn and effective manner in which 
the Great Teacher was wont to turn a historical incident into 
a significant lesson, occurs in these words from Luke: “ There 
were present at that season some that told him of the Gali- 
leans, whose blood Pilate had mingled with their  sacri- 
fices. And Jesus answering, said unto them, ‘Suppose 
ye that these Galileans were sinners above all the Galileans, 
because they suffered such things? I tell you, Nay; but ex- 
cept ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish. Or those eighteen, 
upon whom the tower in Siloam fell, and slew them, think ye 
that they were sinners above all men that dwelt in Jerusalem ? 
I tell you, Nay; but except ye repent, ye shall all likewise 
perish.’ ” 

Upon one oceasion His persecutors demanded of Him when 
the kingdom of God should come? He replied with warnings 
from history: “ As it was in the days of Noe, so shall it be also 
in the days of theSon of Man. They did eat, they drank, they 
married wives, they were given in marriage, until the day that 
Noe entered into the ark, and the flood came and destroyed 
them all. Likewise also as it was in the days of Lot; they did 
eat, they drank, they bought, they sold, they planted, they 
builded ; but the same day that Lot went out of Sodom, it rain- 
ed fre and brimstone from heaven and destroyed them all; 
even thus shall it be in the day when the Son of man is re- 
vealed.” 

Two days before his death, surrounded by a malignant knot 
of casuists, who were trying to catch his words and confound 
him, he denounced upon them those scathing “ woes,” which 
he seldom used, but which, when he did use them, were 
doubtless remembered by his shrinking foes to their dying 
day: and the final climax was this thunder-burst of maledic- 
tion, which heaped upon them the consequences of all the mar- 
tyrdoms history had recorded, from the first days down to their 
own: “That upon you may come all the righteous blood shed 
upon the earth, from the blood of righteous Abel, unto the 
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blood of Zacharias, son of Barachias, whom ye slew between 
the temple and the altar.” 

Such was the example of the “Author and finisher of our 
faith.” To awaken his hearers—to explain his doctrines—to 
fortify and enforce his precepts—to make eternal things present 
and real,—he appealed to the vital force of facts. The grand 
sweep of his teaching gathered in metaphor, and allegory, and 
event by turns; but the favorite source of illustration was the 
field of history; from that field he drew the memorable in- 
stances, which were so etartlingly transformed into arguments 
the most weighty, and admonitions the most solemn. 

After all, however elaborate the sermon, we can but fall back 
on the recollection that it is only an instrument, and a hu- 
man instrument, too. It is our part to give it the utmost com- 
pleteness and efficiency within the compass of our endeavors ; 
then leave ft in the hands of God, to be used or not used, as His 
good pleasure may direct. We read of an apostolic discourse, 
preached in Jerusalem, which was followed by the conversion 
of no less than three thousand; but that result was the work 
of the Spirit, not of Peter. We read of a sermon preached two 
centuries ago in Scotland, whose fruits may be recorded side 
by side with the labors of the apostle. “Toward the close of 
the sermon,” writes Fleming, “the audience, and even the 
preacher himself, were affected with a deep, unusual awe.” 
There was a melting of multitudes. Five hundred converts 
united with the neighboring churches. A vast revival began, 
whose influence endured through the century. But it was due, 
not to the sermon, nor to young Livingstone the preacher, but 
to the Spirit of God. Paul may plant, Apollos may water, but 
the increase must come from God. Unless the Spirit accompa- 
ny and enforce the preaching of the word, it must fall power- 
less upon the heart. How finely soever tempered and sharp- 
ened at the forge of the brain, without the Spirit to guide the 
stroke, it can never penetrate to the soul. When the Saracen 
Amrou was asked to show the sword with which he had slain 
so many Christians, he produced a common cimetar. “ Alas,” 
said the warrior, “ the sword itself, without the arm of its mas- 
ter, is neither sharper nor more weighty than the sword of 
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Pharezdak the poet.” Let us fashion the weapon with what 
skill God has given us; then entreat Him to take it and strike 
the blow. The most elaborate sermon is not finished till it has 
been laid on the altar of prayer. “To pray well,” said Luther, 
“is the better half of study.” It was the custom of Dr. Shep- 
ard of Cambridge to complete his preparation for the pulpit by 
Saturday noon, that he might spend the remainder of the day 
on his knees over the sermon, pleading for the blessing of the 
Holy Spirit upon its use. President Dwight used to charge 
his graduating classes with such words of sober wisdom as 
these: “ Young men, it is not great talent, it is not great learn- 
ing, that is to enable you to do good, but abiding in Christ.” 
It was the same profound sense of the futility of human en- 
deavor, unblessed by the spirit, that led Bengel the commenta- 
tor to commence his long tutorship at Denkendorf with an ad- 
dress to prove “ The diligent pursuit of piety the surest-meth- 
od of attaining true learning,” and to close it twenty-eight 
years after with an eloquent exhibition of “ The beneficial in- 
fluence of piety upon the studies of the rising generation.” If 
we will listen to the voice of a later and more prominent actor 
on the stage of Europe, we shall gather a double testimony, at 
once to the value of the studies we have been considering, and 
to the admitted need of some higher motive than mere learn- 
ing to inspire the human soul. In the Emperor’s last letter to 
his son, dictated to Count Montholon during those last days of 
dreariness and feebleness at Longwood, occur these words of 
dying counsel: “ Let my son often read and reflect on history. 
This is the only true philosophy. Let him read and meditate 
on the wars of the greatest captains. This is the only means 
of rightly learning the science of war. But all that you say to 
him, or all that he learns, will be of little use to him, if he has 
not in the depth of his heart that sacred fire and love of good, 
which alone can effect great things.” 























European Traveling. 


Articte II.—EUROPEAN TRAVELING FROM THE PE- 
CUNIARY POINT OF VIEW. 


Ovr countrymen have given us, in their abundant records of 
European travel, ample information on every point but one, 
‘namely, what it costs. They are garrulous at times over mere 
trifles; they take us everywhere—and show us everything— 
but the bills. A kind of shame makes them ignore the lucre. 
Once in a while a man like Bayard Taylor is bold enough to 
sit down with us in open, communication fashion, and impart 
his whole story, but the number of such is small. And yet we 
have hardly ever met a tourist who, in recounting his advent- 
ures, would not gravitate by an unswerving law, to the matter 
of dollars and cents. But in their books they baffle us. And 
we are not sure but that in the full knowledge which has been 
given us since tourists began to cross the Atlantic, the only 
real curiosity which readers now entertain, is as to the expense. 

Despite of the broad and sweeping assertions which have 
been thrown out by two or three very intelligent tourists of 
the clerical order, with pockets well lined with the gifts of 
loving and admiring congregations, that it needs five dollars a 
day, or six dollars a day, to travel over Europe; that it re- 
quires eleven hundred dollars, or fifteen hundred dollars, or 
two thousand dollars, to make the “grand tour,” we venture 
to lay down a formula on the subject which will reduce 
the whole matter to mathematical limits and exactness. It is 
this: the necessary expense of traveling through a country is 
in direct ratio to the average daily wages of the inhabitants of 
that country. From this proposition we advance at a single 
stride to the result, that as the average daily wages of the 
inhabitants of the countries of Europe vary from one-half to 
two-thirds as much as with us, it follows that the expense of 
traveling is in the same ratio less what it is with us. For 
every element of expense is guaged directly by the average 
daily wages of a community, the price ‘of food, of service, and 
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of transportation. This is so palpable that it is passing 
strange that our people generally believe that it costs nearly 
twice as much at the least calculation to travel in Europe as it 
does in the United States. 

As we are writing for those who would rather be informed 
about the minimum than the maximum rates of expense in 
traveling through Europe, we may as well be honest and con- 
fess that we are much more competent to write on the former 
than the latter. We might, it is true, find a large field for 
the exercise of imagination in speaking of great disburse- 
ments ; but this paper is scarcely the proper place for the dis- 
play of a poet’s resources. We can dimly conceive of the 
possibility of a gentleman or lady, making the tour of Europe, 
spending four or six months, and laying out the small fortune 
of two thousand dollars; but we may say that this idea rises 
before our mind with a kind of nebulous indistinctness. Such 
large numbers are overpowering ; they seem to say, stand back, 
young man; do not venture to contemplate such magnificence 
of outlay. When we hear of larger sums, as once in a while 
is the case, of five thousand dollars for example, spent on a 
European tour, we stare in stupid amazement and no longer 
refuse to believe in ghost stories and table tippings. But when 
it comes to smaller figures, we feel more at home, and when 
some exulting friend tells us that he knows of a man who 
visted Europe and spent only four hundred dollars in six 
months, we answer, and we know of a man who, from the 
time when his feet touched Hamburg to the time when he 
left the quays of London Dock, spent one hundred and forty- 
two dollars, and out of that he paid for instruction under 
Langenbeck the surgeon, and Graefe the oculist, bought instru- 
ments and books, and always had enough. He had more 
money at his command, but he only drew what he wanted, 
a hundred and forty-two dollars. The money needed to carry 
one across the Atlantic and back is the great drawback in 
taking the tour. If that large item could be dispensed with, 
the whole outlay might be reduced to dimensions which would 
alarm very few. We have conducted a party of six, three 
being ladies, from Cork, Ireland, to Berlin, Prussia, at an ex- 
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pense not exceeding a hundred dollars to each. We spent 
four days in Cork, three at the Lakes of Killarney, a week 
and a half at Dublin, three weeks and a half at London, and ° 
a week at Paris, on the way. We always fared simply, but 
substantially and well. Wherever we made any stay, we 
went to the lodging houses with which every city in Europe 
abounds, and which are so largely used by Europeans them- 
selves. Thus, in that long journey from Cork to Berlin, by 
way of London and Paris, two dollars a day paid every outlay. 

A “country parson” lately consulted us on the expenses of 
a short tour in Europe. We sat down and blocked one out for 
him, which lay through very interesting scenes, and then esti- 
mated the expense. He should take ten weeks in Europe, and 
add three for the time in crossing the Atlantic. He should 
land at Cork, Ireland, visit Killarney Lakes, Dublin, Belfast, 
Giant’s Causeway, Glasgow, the Scottish Lakes, Edinburgh, 
Hamburg, (reaching it by steamer direct from Scotland), Ber- 
lin, Dresden, Wittenberg, Leipsig, Weimar, Erfurt, Frankfort 
on the Main, Heidelberg, Strasburg, Paris, London, and Liver- 
pool. This, with sundry little excursions, would make a very 
pleasing tour. From Dublin he could easily reach Goldsmith’s 
Deserted Village, from Leipsig he could run to Halle and 
Luther’s birth-place. From Strasburg he could take a two 
days flight within the limits of Switzerland, and view its lofty 
heights at no very remote distance. From Frankfort he could 
run up the Main and a short railway to Munich. All these 
minor excursions could be left to his taste and time. But the 
round trip from Cork back to Liverpool, as marked out above, 
could be made in the first class cabin on steamboats, and the 
third class on the railroads, for one hundred and fifty dollars, 
allowing a dollar and a quarter a day for the expenses of 
living—a liberal allowance, according to our experience. We 
have had a comfortable room in Northumberland Court, Lon- 
don, within stone’s toss of Charing Cross, the National Gallery, 
and Morley’s Hotel, had good wholesome entertainment in the 
chop houses, and paid our admission fees to all collections 
which required such, and all omnibus and steamer fares on the 
Thames, for one pound a week. We have done the same in 
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Paris. We have lived substantially but in the utmost sim- 
plicity in Berlin, and paid every Dill, rent, lights, washing, and 
’ food, with seven dollars a month, but this was exceptional, 
and only done to beat Bayard Taylor on his own ground. 
He marked ten dollars as the minimum in Frankfort. We 
chose a worse field and accomplished it with seven. So we 
showed our friend, the parson, an entirely practical thing to be 
done when we taught him how to spend three hundred dollars 
between the day when he should leave New York or Boston 
bay, and the day when he shiould enter it again. 

It need not cost much more for a lady to travel in Europe 
than for a gentleman. A house good enough for a gentleman 
to stop at is good enough for his sister or wife, and at the lodg- 
ing houses the accommodations are quite as cleanly and re- 
spectable as at the hotels, and not half as expensive. If you 


are making a stay of more than a day at a place, it is the best _ 


policy to tarry at a good lodging house. Irish people going 
into Dublin or Belfast, would almost invariably choose one in 
preference to a hotel; so would Scotch people going into 
Edinburgh; so would English people visiting London; so 
would French people coming up to Paris. They are always 
to be seen, and the police can direct you in a moment to 
quarters entirely respectable. But while every one wants a 
clean bed to sleep on, a gentleman can ride with comfort in a 
third class car, while a lady would hardly like to. Many do it, 
it is true, and no one thinks it strange in them, and yet we 
could blame no lady for wishing to decline that honor. In 
traveling alone, however; we have enjoyed that intimacy with 
the people and that familiarity with national life which it 
gives, and have always preferred to ride with them and hear 
their talk. Of course we need not say that it adds largely to 
the expenses of foreign travel to have the encumbrance of 
trunks; to travel cheaply one must keep as close as he can to 
one durable suit to wear, a shawl for extraordinary needs, 
linen for cleanliness, a brush and comb for tidiness, and two or 
three sterling books for recreation. These, with pen, ink, and 
paper, needles and thread, make all a man ought to have. 

In order to meet the needs of those whose course of wander- 
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ings would be more extensive than that of our friend mention- 
ed above, we must take a wider view. In general, with some 
acquaintance with French or German, a dollar and a quarter a 
day will pay the hotel bill in any part of Europe. Not of 
course in those sumptuous hotels, de Belle Vue, Morley’s or 
Meurice’s, where you meet swarms of grumbling, victimized 
Americans paying their ten dollars a day for the privilege of 


. oceupying a little corner in the fifth or sixth story of a palace, 


and being sponged at every turn. You, my friend, have, we 
trust, too much taste to stop with snobs and parvenues, to go 
where all is in style, indeed, but not in national style; rather 
in that Frenchy-English style, which has now made the tour 
of Europe and been proclaimed supreme. You want, we trust, 
to stop at humbler houses, where all is plain but neat, homely 
but substantial, and where you can see the national life and 


- not take a compound of London and Paris wherever you go. 


We take it for granted that you are willing to forego the charms 
of your mother tongue for a season, and condescend to make 
your bargains in French and German. If you are what we 
think you are, a dollar and a quarter a day will pay your 
reckoning at the Inn. 

Now take our estimate of a tour to be made by the “ country 
parson” as a base, and make some additions to it. Would you 
journey to Italy? It requires but nineteen dollars to pass 
across Switzerland from Heidelberg to Milan. Six dollars 
will take you from the railroad between Hamburg and Berlin 
to Copenhagen ; eight would carry you from the same railroad 
to Stockholm. This would be via Lubeck, itself a very inter- 
esting old Hanseatic city. It is only an eight dollar journey 
from Paris to Marseilles, and from there the fare in the second 
class cabin is but thirteen dollars to Naples, or seventeen to 
Rome. In the third cabin it is but nine dollars to Naples, and 
thirteen to Rome. There is a fourth cabin, but we are neither 
scrubs nor cattle, and we will inquire no further. 

Since Taylor wrote his “ Views-a-foot,” an important change 
has come over Europe. Railways now go everywhere, and it 
is no longer economy to wear out sole leather. Taking the 
number of nights lodging which a pedestrian must pay for, it 
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is by far the cheapest course to pay two and a half cents a 
mile and ride in the cars. Of course there are wild and ro- 
mantic regions which it would be poor policy to forego explor- 
ing on foot, but the long stretches are best spanned by rail. 
Protracted stays in the cities, too, are much more favorable to 
the purse than brief tarryings in villages. In the cities you 
can be independent of every one, in the villages you are a 
marked man and must act like a nobleman or a banker at least. 

With the strong tendency of our students to emigrate to 
foreign Universities, after completing their course at home, our 
Article would not be complete without alluding to the expenses 
of University life abroad. If you want to know to how large 
a figure they may expand, consult Bristed’s Five Years in an 
English University. Of course there is no limit in that 
direction, as our students all know. We do not think that any 
one can live at a Scotch, French, or German University town, 
at less than seven dollars a month, and enjoy a room at all 
comfortable, and tare both abundant and wholesome. And, in 
fact, that is too low a figure for real comfort. Twelve dollars 
a month, exclusive of clothing and lecture fees, accord with 
our best experience. In Edinburgh, expenses do not vary 
much from the standard at Berlin and Munich. In Paris they 
are much the same. In the small University towns of Ger- 
many, twelve dollars a month will settle all bills inclusive of 
the University expenses proper. These will not vary widely 
from thirty-five dollars a year. 

Some may say, and probably will, in reading this Article, 
although it may all be done with these little sums, yet I prefer 
to wait till I can do the thing handsomely. Well, you may be 
right, but we do not think you are. We have enjoyed some 
opportunities for witnessing the manner of all kinds of tourists, 
and we can confidently affirm that those who were traveling 
with small means were the happiest. Those gouty old gen- 
tlemen and well-conditioned old ladies, those overdressed 
youths and languid maidens, who talk enthusiastically of the 
delightful days spent in Paris and Florence, Dresden and the 
Alps, are deceiving you and themselves. They were the most 
wretched, most unphilosophical grumblers you ever met. 
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They were so tormented by petty exactions that they had 
neither eye, time, nor patience left for anything else. They 
had a shrewd suspicion that they were victimized by hotel 
keepers and commissionaires, cheated by tradesmen, and rob- 
bed by their servants. They had, trust us, very little enthu- 
siasm about the Louvre when they were in Paris, and very 
little about the Vatican when they were in Rome. It is, we 
think, a principle in human nature, that a man wérth a 
hundred thousand dollars is as little patient under fraud and 
extortion, as a man worth a thousand cents. And rich travel- 
ers are the subjects of every kind of fraud and extortion, and, 
what is worse, they are not “robbed, not knowing what is 
stolen.” They are painfully conscious under the process. But 
the man with limited means, who looks hard at his florin be- 
fore he lets it go, who moves among the people, examines prices 
with a critical eye, and is not atraid to make bargains before- 
hand, who speaks the language of the country where he trav- 
els, who is his own valet, and does his own errands, he is the 
contented tourist. He feels like a man, for he knows that no 
one is fawning on him to the face and leering at him in the 
sleeve. He may have a harder bed to sleep on, but his sleep is 
just as sweet and refreshing ; he may have simpler fare, but it 
shall be as relishable and wholesome. The tourist must not be 
impoverished: that would spoil all but his story after he got 
home; a plethoric purse is not so much a misfortune as an ex- 
iguous one. There are places where one can lodge in London 
for six cents a night; but no reader of these pages need be 
warned against seeking them out. There are places where 
you can breakfast in Paris for four cents, and dine for seven ; 
our readers will hardly go to them for entertainment. Eleven 
cents buy a good breakfast, and twenty a good dinner there, 
and no reader of this will suffer on such fare. If you are 
willing to live as well as you live at home, in our simple, 
hearty American style, you can go to Europe, travel largely, 
see everything, and return much enriched in mind, and not 
much impoverished in purse. 
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Articte IV.—THE STATESMANSHIP OF SIR HENRY 
VANE, JR. 


In the small parish of Hadlow, in the County of Kent, 
England, and on some unnoted day of the year 1612, Harry 
Vane was born. It was two hundred and fifty years ago; yet 
so eventful was the age he lived in, and so did he identify 
himself with those principles which never die, that even now 
his birth has almost its first freshness. He was born to be the 
statesman of a Cause. In his own language, often repeated, 
in the language of Milton and of Algernon Sidney likewise, 
in the familiar converse of that whole company who struck 
for the English Commonwealth, it was called The Cause,— 
The good Cause,—The glorious Cause. 

Born to be the statesman of that Cause, he must be trained 
for it. It is well for him to begin his training early. But 
well or ill, it will begin. He is born inno mummy age. If 
there are any seeds of great actions within those swaddling 
bands they will not lie there long. The boy will scon be out 
in a sun, and air, and soil, where, if he is a statesman, he must 
grow into one fast. Politics is the air and sun and soil of the 
age, and of his father’s life. Sir Henry Vane, the elder, had 
bee: knighted the year before, and was elected to Parliament 
two years after his son’s birth. The family, in both branches, 
inherited rank, wealth, and public life. We may be sure that 
in such a household, the great events, which were passing, 
would not pass in silence. 

Even in this time of our civil war, we can afford to print 
the successive volumes of the most beautiful edition of the 
life and works of Bacon. But when Harry Vane was a boy of 
six years, Bacon was rising into his greatest fame: three years 
after he had fallen into his disgrace. The guilty love and ruin 
of Somerset, and the rapid rise of Buckingham ‘at court, were 
filling all men’s ears. Sir Walter Raleigh also, after a career 
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which even now reads like a romance, had been, by James’s 
command, beheaded. James himself was doing his worst— 
and this execution of Raleigh was a part of his worst—to get 
the Spanish Infanta as the wife of the Prince Charles. For 
this, to the grief and shame of his subjects, he was neglecting 
the Protestant interests on the continent. That Anglican 
saint, William Laud, was fast climbing into influence; busy 
just now at Oxford, ferreting out the Puritans and reporting 
their delinquencies at high quarters. The Puritans, in the in- 
creasing vigor of church conformity, and in the increasing 
light, doubtless, of the Bible of King James, were organizing 
in conventicles, as Separatists, ang Baptists, and Independ- 
ents; were emigrating to Holland. When Vane was in his 
eighth year, that little company of them were sailing in the 
Mayflower to their December home on Plymouth Bay. By 
the time that he was ready to be sent to a public school, the 
lines had begun to be distinctly drawn between the Court and 
Country parties of England. If we can reason from the ex- 
periences of American boys of to-day to those of English boys 
of two centuries ago, it is not unlikely that young Vane had 
chosen, ere he entered his teens, his party. Was it the party 
of the King and of his father, or the party of the English 
people? It is too early to ask. We shall need to advance to 
the second stage of his training before we can find an answer, 

He was under court influences at home, we have seen; he 
could hardly have been under them at school. His memoirs 
tell us little, definitely, of his school or college life. He was 
placed in one of those schools, of which we have all] read in 
Tom Brown, as boiling with gay life, we should hope, then 
as now. It was at Westminster. The master’s name could 
not have been improved if Dickens had christened it—it was 
Lambert Osbaldeston. _He was a famous teacher. Whether 
he was a Puritan at the time we do not know. But for a let- 
ter which he wrote to Lord Keeper Williams about eight years 
afterwards, he got himself and the Lord Keeper too into 
trouble. The letter shows that the old master would not have 
been likely to make his scholars honor Laud too much. For 
he refers to him as “the little vermin,” “the urchin,” the 
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“hocns-pocus.” The punishment inflicted in this case, because 
of this private letter found in Williams’s house, will show 
the “iron rule.” Williams, being already in the tower, was 
fined £8,000 for receiving the letter, and Osbaldeston, for 
writing it, was fined £5,000, deprived of his office and sen- 
tenced to have his ears tacked to the pillory in the presence of 
his scholars. Vane’s preparation for statesmanship in the 
cause did not lose anything, we may safely warrant, under his 
first master. We know also that among Vane’s own mates 
at this school were Thomas Scott and Arthur Hazlerig, both 
of them ardent Republicans, and one of them a regicide 
judge. 

But whatever the influence of his master may have been; 
however, up to this time, his natural or acquired sympathies 
may have swayed him, one event in his life settled the matter 
decisively. He becamea Puritan Christian. ‘ God,” he says, 
“was pleased to lay the foundation of repentance, for the 
bringing me home to himself, revealing His Son in me.” In 
minds which suppose that politics means place-hunting, and 
that a religious man is somebody who is suspended, like Mo- 
hammed's coffin, between heaven and earth, not touching either, 
it may seen singular to say that Harry Vane’s conversion de- 
termined him to his political career. But there are minds 
which, despite all that is seen in California or at Washington, 
can still define politics to be the noble science and art of Gov- 
ernment. And among the first things a Puritan learns to pray 
for are Liberty and Country. Vane received that religion 
which regenerates and spiritualizes life, if ever a man received 
it. But the loadstone that drew his soul to God, did not 
spirit his body away from theearth. Nay, he believed that the 
God who was drawing all his affections, was Himself, just now 
at least, especially in England. If he would find Him, whom 
his soul loved, he must find Him there. For politics in Eng- 
land then had to do with the question whether there should be 
Liberty or Laudism in Church and State. On which side of 
such a contest a true statesman ought to be, on which side the 
Moral Governor Himself was, could not be a matter of doubt 
to Vane. Up to this time he had been fond of good fellow- 
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ship, and lived the life of a gentleman’s jollyson. Henceforth 
life became a serious and responsible work. The events that 
were passing, the problems which the roused heart of England 
was bent on solving, were to be more than a gentleman’s pas- 
time. : 

Sir Henry Vane, utterly out of sympathy with this change 
in his son, and thinking perhaps that it was only a boy’s con- 
version, which could be turned about again at Oxford—a fa- 
mous place for perversions—had him entered as a gentleman 
commoner at Magdalen College. Laud’s power was very great 
at Oxford then. During Vane’s residence there three mem- 
bers of the University, one of them from his own college» 
were tried befure the King and expelled for attacking the 
Laudian arminianism, then becoming prevalent in the English 
church, and two masters of colleges were severely reprimand- 
ed. Vane never liked persecution for opinion’s sake, and we 
may be certain that these transactions had no tendency to dis- 
pose the young Puritan toward the court. Besides, the sym- 
pathies of collegians are always against authority in favor of 
freedom. The German Universities of 1848 were the hot-beds 
of revolution. The colleges of New England and of New 
England’s foster-states of the West have furnished some of the 
hottest blood yet registered in this warm civil season which is 
onus. So Harry Vane came forth from Oxford unpurged of 
his pestilent Puritanism. He had even declined to take the 
oath of allegiance and supremacy. Milton, though four years 
older, had already twice taken the same oath at Cambridge 
without scruples. But this son of a Privy Counselor could 
not say “ex animo,” that the King was the supreme Governor 
of the realm, that the book of Common Prayer contained noth- 
ing contrary to the word of God, and that the book of Articles 
was agreeable to that word. He had not learned oath-taking 
in the school of the seven “ Essays and Reviews.” 

Departing from his scholastic retreat without his degrees, he 
visits the continent, passes through France, and spends, some 
time at Genoa. Travel on the continent was then, as it is to- 
day, the fashionable method of completing education. The 
fast young gentleman especially loved the dissolute morals and 
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art of Papal Italy. But Genoa drew Vane’s heart. The 
home of Calvin determined the steps of his pilgrimage. The 
republican government at Leyden challenged his admiration. 
The young traveler returned, says his enemy Clarendon, full 
of prejudice and bitterness against the church, both against 
the form of government and the liturgy. His father, comp- 
troller of the King’s household, and full of ambitions views 
for himself and his family, was as bitterly disappointed. The 
youth was left alone with Charles; he was closeted with his 
old master’s “ little vermin,” Laud; but it was useless. The 
boy’s conversion had not worn off. 

What was before him now? He had had the usual training. 
He is to have an unusual one before he enters upon his great 
career for the cause. He is allowed to go to America. At the 
early age of 23 he arrived in Boston. He had not alittle to 
learn yet, and the Massachusetts colony was a wonderful 
school. It was indeed a small affair in 1635. After seven 
years could more than three thousand people have been living 
in its log cabins? One of our modern gold-colonies in a single 
year would surpass it many times in population and in wealth. 
But not in virtue, not in that constructive power which cre- 
ates institutions, not in its ultimate influence upon Human 
Progress. It is easy at our advance of general information to 
criticise sharply certain narrow notions of our fathers. But 
that colony can teach the America of to-day as much as the 
America of to-day can teach it. The germ of the only thor- 
ough Republicanism that can live long in the world, a Repub- 
licanism founded on a pure religion and an enforced universal 
education, was there. Vane found, what the earth nowhere 
else could show, a community, in which the votes of the ma- 
jority of the whole people decided, under the Lord Christ, all 
questions, both in Church and State. In the coming increase 
of the Independent churches and the Independent party in 
England, during the civil war, the churches of this colony were 
to furnish the models, and their ministers were to furnish the 
weapdns of argument. We are familiar with the reactionary 
influence of America upon Europe on politics in later days. 
But it has been fitly remarked, in a foot-note of Palfrey’s 
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worthy volumes, that the story has never been told us of the 
part which the Massachusetts colony played in favor of English 
Liberty within the first twenty years of its settlement. It was 
a select Providence which brought our young statesman to 
these shores to take his novitiate. 

But no young man of his rank, manners, nobleness of car- 
riage, and, shall we say it, of his long hair, could expect to 
enter that colony without learning that it is difficult for any 
zealous and persecuted body of men to be thoroughly liberal, 
when they have become comparatively strong. Those men 
had not come to be liberal to others, but to be free themselves. 

Vane was sincerely a Puritan and theologically a Calvinist 
like themselves. He joined at once the church in Boston. He 
entered with relish into the signal privileges of hearing the 
pure gospel which he loved. He was honored with the elec- 
tion of Governor of the colony in a year after his arrival. But 
he belonged to one of the marked types of thinking men. He 
loved the mystical element; he had real, though no formal, 
affinities with those who, a few years later, under the name of 
Quakers, were exalting the Spirit of God within us above that 
dry logical use of the letter which killeth. It ‘ell to is first 
experience as a practical statesman to have to deal with the 
first brisk controversy of New England theology. This 
region has had many a hard one since. But the one which 
Mrs. Anne Hutchinson kindled, convulsed the little canoe of 
State. The young Governor, with one of his pastors, took the 
woman’s side. 

The prime point disputed was this. Is a man Christ’s man 
because he exhibits the outward doings of a disciple, or be- 
cause Christ’s spirit gives him direct witness in his feelings. 
The Biblical doctrine blends both reasons in one. Anne 

Iutchinson pushed the inward witness into contempt of the 
outward. Doubtless, the ministers who opposed her, seemed, 
in the ardor of argument, to push the outward into contempt 
of the inward. The result, however, proved that the ministers 
were really sounder than the woman, or at least her disciples. 
The only two ministers of the colony, who supported her, both 
afterwards confessed themselves wrong. But for the time they 
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worked with her and so did Vane. Having the power the 
majority abused it. They failed to carry out in the matter a 
generous and civil toleration. At the next yearly election 
Vane was superseded by Winthrcp, and the Hutchinson party 
were banished the colony. The family affairs of Vane soon 
called him home, and his American experiment in statesman- 
ship ended. 

In the conduct of all civil questions he had shown himself 
competent, sagacious. Against his private life no word was 
ever whispered ; and in regard to his action in this autinomian 
contest, although his theological position was rather on the 
unsafer side, yet as the advocate of the wegk against the strong, 
and of toleration against persecution for opinion’s sake, the 
sympathies of all advancing ages will be with him. He left 
Boston in 1637. A concourse of friends attended him to the 
water's edge; a parting salute was fired from the town. He 
left behind him his first printed publication, being an answer 
to Gov. Winthrop, denying the power of any church to reject 
from its communion, for any difference in mere opinion, any 
whom Christ does not reject; (a position which our Congre- 
gational churches seem more than ever ready now to adopt); 
denying the alleged power of Massachusetts to expel heretics 
from its bounds; compressing his argument into one allusion 
of characteristic force: “IsHMaAEL SHALL DWELL IN THE PRES- 
ENCE OF HIS BRETHREN.” His education is finished. Hence- 
forth he is the consistent statesman for a Cause ; for a govern- 
ment of the people by the people themselves, the working of 
which he had seen in America; for the universal freedom of 
religious conscience, to which the colony of Massachusetts Bay 
had not yet attained. 

Meanwhile, England was on the eve of an explosion. The 
political gunpowder plot had been long forming—Charles had 
been eight years without a Parliament and was to be three 
years more without one. At the instigation of Wentworth 
and Laud, he had gone to the length of prerogative, in ille- 
gally levying ship-money for his army. Hampden had resisted 
payment before the courts. Wentworth had goaded the Irish 
almost to rebellion. Laud was putting his scheme of Episco- 
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pacy through Scotland, where nothing but Presbyterianism, 
pure and simple, ever had or has had any considerable hold. 
The Scotch impetuously flew to arms. They invaded England, 
occupied Northumberland and Durham. Charles must have 
an army; and an army must have money. He can get no 
more money without a Parliament. So, early in 1640, his 
first Parliament meets. Vane has been remaining quiet in 
Lincolnshire for these two years. He is accustomed to gather 
his friends and neighbors on Sundays and exercise the gift 
of lay-preaching. He has married and taken to his home, 
Frances Wray, whom, in a celebrated letter long after, he is 
to address, as “My dear Heart.” During the settlement of 
some matters connected with her estate, he by accident dis- 
covers among his father’s papers a document, which he felt 
bound to communicate to his friend Pym, and which was soon 
to be used in the impeachment of his father’s and his country’s 
enemy, Lord Strafford. His election to the First and the See- 
ond, or Long Parliament, in 1640, brings us to his active career. 
By the influence of his father, or else for the sake of seducing 
him from the people’s Cause, as Charles had successfully done 
in the case of Strafford, Vane receives a lucrative office, as joint 
Treasurer of the navy, and is allowed to call himself “Sir 
Harry Vane of Raby Castle, Knight.” But these honors, 
though apparently neither sought nor declined, do not seem to 
have any influence upon his course. That course begins and 
continues to be straight forward. 

The course of this statesmanship follows the course of the 
changing periods of the approaching contest. We can only 
sketch them rapidly in their succession. 

The first period is from the opening of the Long Parliament 
to the breaking out of the secession of King Charles from his 
Parliament, 1640-1642. Like other secessionists, King Charles 
and the house of Stuart were perfectly willing to remain in the 
union, provided they could have the power. But the people of 
England had been gradually but surely coming to the conclusion 
that it was not safe for their King to have the supreme power. 
During the rule of both James and Charles, they had reason to 
fear that a papal or worse than papal slavery would he fastened 
VOL, XXII. 30 
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upon the whole nation. Accordingly, when the Long Parlia- 
ment came together, it determined to cireumscribe the power 
of the King and of the Church within safe limits. They be- 
gan not with the intention of destroying the king or elim- 
inating him from the system, but with the purpose of marking 
off certain limits, to which he could come, and no further. He 
had been marked off in Magna-Charta long ago. They wished 
to hold him at his proper bounds. Their later experience with 
Charles had taught them, as certain later experiences have 
taught the people of the United States, that monarchy and oli- 
garchy do by their native drift encroach upon liberty, and if 
any government has the misfortune to have either of these 
elements in it, there is no safety but in shearing the Samson 
of his hair. 

The shearing at once commenced. The Round-heads did 
credit to their name. The measures of Parliament were nu- 
merous, decisive, and mercilessly thorough. Strafford’s im- 
peachment was pressed to his execution. The “little urchin,” 
Laud, was impeached and shut up. The courts of high com- 
mission and star chamber, by which Strafford’s and Laud’s 
scheme of Thorough had been largely carried out, were abol- 
ished. The control of the militia was taken from the king. 
In every step of this “uprising of a great people,” Vane’s 
heart and speech and vote were with the popular cause. 

The second stage brings out more prominently Vane’s qual- 
ities as a Diplomatist and Parliamentary leader. It will not 
close for seven years and then only with the death of the 
king. The early months of the war are chequered with fre- 
quent reverses. The Royal troops prove themselves spirited, 
gallant, and brave. They are of the first families and affect 
contempt for the Parliamentary yeomen. Worse than all, 
there is no policy adequate to the great emergency. 

The Parliament appointed the assembly of Divines, which 
met at Westminster, to model the church. But in both 
the Parliament and Assembly, the Presbyterian party was 
greatly ascendant in numbers. The Assembly numbered 
eighty in attendance—only eight or ten were Independents. 
But Vane was one of them. They are supposed to have had 
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but one member in the House of Lords; in the Commons 
they were greatly in the minority. Pym and Hampden, their 
great leaders, died early. But there still remained Vane, 
Cromwell, Marten, and St. John. These men had embarked 
in a cause and had a policy. During this whole period their 
statesmanship is—to make the most of their small means. 
The cause of the Parliament is growing weak in England. 
They must win the codperation of Scotland. But Scotland is 
Presbyterian, and will insist that Episcopacy shall give place 
to Presbytery over the whole Commonwealth. The Presby- 
terian leaders are for half-measures also with the king, and if 
they could get him to establish or favor Presbyterianism in 
England, they would be content to lay down their arms. The 
small, but masterly band of Independents, with Vane at their 
head, gird themselves to their work. Vane is sent to treat with 
the Scots. Ie treats with them. They insist on the English 
nation signing her solemn covenant. Vane induces them to 
permit it to be called League and Covenant. The League en- 
gages the English Parliament to endeavor the establishment 
of religion in both kingdoms, “ according to the manner of the 
reformed churches.” Vane succeeds in prefixing the saving 
and latitudinary clause, “ according to the Word of God.” 
The Scots are on the side of the Parliament. Their army 
crosses the Tweed. Vane returns to devise means of advanc- 
ing the influence of his cause against the now increased force 
of the majority. In the Westminster Assembly of Divines, he 
pleads for universal toleration. No other member of that 
famous body, nor even but few of his own party, were able to 
go to this extent. They wished for a good deal of freedom ; 
they would not be so fool-hardy as to claim an absolute 
freedom. The majority reduce the whole nation under the 
catechisms and the Directory and Rouse’s version of Psalms. 
Presbyterian persecution takes the place of Prelatical. It is 
the glory of Sir Harry Vane, himself called a zealot in religion, 
to have been the only one in that venerable body, who spoke 
and acted in the light of perfect toleration. The Confession of 
Faith is still a thing for whole denominations to swear by, and 
on the rack of its theological definitions such men as Lyman 
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Beecher and Albert Barnes have even in our day been stretch- 
ed. Much as we honor the noble symbol and the body of 
men who framed it, we uncover our heads in the presence of 
that solitary young knight, whose voice was raised for the free- 
dom which has at last become the Anglo-Saxon heritage ! 

While Vane is pleading the cause in the Assembly, Crom- 
well is organizing it in the army. His Ironsides regiment is 
made up on the model of an armed and drilled Fulton street 
Prayer meeting. Ardent Independents of the middle classes 
fill its companies. It proves itself the one invincible battalion, 
which never is known to quail. Before its serried lines 
the cavaliers are uniformly broken. The people feel that 
the whole army must be after this pattern or all will be 
lost. The other divisions of the army are inefficient. Their 
Presbyterian officers are men of rank, experience, and charac- 
ter, but they are half-hearted in the cause. On several recent 
occasions they have let go amazing opportunities of success. 
The Bill of Vane is proposed in Parliament. By a fortunate 
dexterity, it provides that no member of Parliament shall have 
acommand in the army. The bill gently puts out of office 
the moderate officers. Cromwell is by an equally dexterous 
fortune retained on plea of pressing necessity. The army is re- 
duced to the Cromwellian model. Henceforth it is the Repub- 
lican strong arm. 

At the right time, also, Vane introduces provision for filling 
vacancies in Parliament. The result is an increase, though 
not ever a majority, of independent members. But it is a 
comfort to this little band to receive such men to its numbers 
as Fairfax, Blake, Ludlow, Ireton, and Algernon Sydney. 
For now that the new modeled army has justified its leaders 
on the field of Naseby, and Charles is in the hands, now of 
Scots, then of Parliament, and last of the army, the struggle 
against the compromising majority begins afresh and contin- 
ues long. Vane, a commissioner to treat with the King, 
never shows any signs of compromise ; he believes that seces- 
sion is to be annihiJated, not coaxed and tried again. But the 
Peace Party is too strong for him. On the final decision for 
settling the kingdom with the King, the vote stood one 
hundred and forty to one hundred and two. Vane had used all 
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his resources of eloquence and of management, but the deed 
was done. He was prepared to submit ‘to the Parliament. 
But not so the new modeled army, not so that unconquerable 
man of destiny, Cromwell. The victorious majority were 
destined to a mortifying reaction the next morning, when 
Colonel Pride entered the hall and took fifty-two gentlemen 
out, sent them to lodgings, and excluded one hundred and 
sixty more. The fifty or sixty Independents, who remained, 
were a Rump indeed. Vane was there, but his spirit bore not 
well arbitrary power. Much as he loved the cause, he deemed 
it not fit that it should have such defenders. He returned to 
his home and family. Te remained there and stood aloof and 
in doubt, as the High Court of Justice proceeded to that 
startling scene, at which history itself seems to stand still, the 
trial and execution of the rebel King. A new great seal is 
struck —on which is written, “The first year of Freedom by 
God’s blessing restored.” (1648). King and Lords are no 
more, and the cause, for which Vane had for nine years planned, 
seems now successful. 

The Commonwealth was fairly begun. Vane enters upon 
the third stage of his statesmanship. After a short retirement, 
he received such assurances of Cromwell’s fidelity to the cause, 
that he returned to Parliament and was made a member of the 
Council of State. There were joined with him two congenial 
and immortal men, the Secretary of State, John Milton, dnd 
the Admiral, Robert Blake. The Commonwealth commenced 
its career of foreign renown in the Dutch war. The masses of 
people will always be more dazzled by the deeds of the General 
who leads the armies, or the Admiral who manages the fleet in 
deadly conflict. But they that stop to reflect, apportion no 
minor share of all successes to those more quiet men who man- 
age the different departments of civil administration. The 
glory which belongs, in the history of English supremacy on the 
seas, to Robert Blake, no man taketh from him; he has the 
higher glory even of remaining a true, untempted Republican. 
But it was Vane who supplied—in that hour, when the Dutch 
Admiral was sailing the channel with brooms at his mast- 
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head—the sinews of war by which Blake was to turn the 
taunt and sweep the seas. 

During these four years Vane showed himself as able to 
shine in Administration and Finance, as on the floor of Parlia- 
ment. And yet it was in this period that his Parliamentary 
talents were put to their hardest work. He was busy with 
plans for Representative Reform, plans which have ever since 
been pressed by the Liberal Party in England. Ile desired to 
have the Rump Parliament really represent the people. But 
he was opposed by Cromwell. The army which he had hoped 
would prove a friend of a free Parliament, was alienated by 
Oliver’s omnipotent influence. Vane hurried down, one 
morning in 1653, to the House of Commons, to press through 
his Reforming Amendments to the Bill for dissolving the Par- 
liament. The Bill was at its final stage. Vane arose to urge 
that it must be passed at once. So earnest, even impassioned 
was he that the creatures of Cromwell in the House sent word 
to their chief that if he was to do anything, he must do it at 
once. Cromwell was soon at hand in a towering passion and 
with a military force. After listening to Vane for a while, just 
as the question was being put, to dispense with engrossment, 
he arose. Ile berated the members like a very scold. Vane, 
attempting to speak, was denounced as a juggler. The armed 
men were called. They were ordered to pull the speaker from 
his*seat. Oliver bade them all begone. As the members 
passed by him, he singled them out by opprobrious names. 
Vane said aloud, “ This is not honest.” Cromwell stopped a 
moment, as if to think of some epithet against him, also. 
None came. All he could do was to break ont in the memo- 
rable words, “Sir Harry Vane, Sir Harry Vane, the Lord 
deliver me from Sir Harry Vane!” 

He was not to be delivered from him. Oliver and twelve 
others were soon named a Council of State. Vane was in- 
vited to participate in this reign of the Saints. He is reported 
as making answer that he was “ willing to defer his share till 
he got to Heaven.* During the Lord Protectorship, 1653- 
1658, he was for the most part in the quiet of his congenial 
studies in Politics and Theology. He published several trea- 
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tises written in admirable spirit of Christian Philosophy. One 
bears the title, “ Retired Man’s Meditations.” Another is in 
the quietest vein, upon “the Love of God and Union with 
God.” But once, though not desirous of factious opposition to 
the existing Government, he felt himself invited to speak 
a word for the “Old Cause.” Kingly Prerogative, under the 
name of Protectorate, was not a whit more fragrant to him. 
Cromwell had appointed a fast “ for applying to the Lord to 
discover the Achan, who had ¢o long obstructed the settlement 
of these distracted kingdoms.” Vane wrote what he called 
“A Healing Question,” full of love to the same good cause. 
Hear him say of it: “it hath the samé goodness in it as ever ; 
and is, or ought to be, as much in the hearts of all good people 
that have adhered to it; it is not less to be valued now, than 
when neither blood nor treasure were thought too dear to 
carry it out and hold it up from sinking; and hath the same 
Omnipotent God, whose great name is concerned in it as well 
as his people’s outward safety and welfare.” The young 
school boy’s conversion has not worn away yet! He gently 
intimates that the Achan is now in power! He proceeds to 
propose that a Convention be called to form a /undamental 
Constitution. Te thus heralded the day when a more success- 
ful statesman than he, George Washington, should secure 
what Cromwell did not—a Constitutional Republic. For pub- 
lishing this “Healing Question,” he was arraigned before 
Cromwell’s Council of State, ordered to give bonds in £8,000 
to do nothing to the prejudice of the present Government. 
He declined to give such bonds and was committed to prison 
in Carisbrook Castle, on the Isle of Wight, in the very prison 
where Charles I. had been confined, when Vane was a Com- 
missioner to treat with him. He was released in about three 
months. Cromwell, meanwhile, it is said, was encouraging 
vexatious suits against his estates. Ile was told the proceed- 
ings should be stopped, if he would support the Government. 
He would not. He had given himself to the Cause; he would 
not betray it. 

Oliver the Great died in 1658, and the crowded events of 
the two following years are included in another period of 
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Vane’s statesmanship. In Richard’s Parliament, though in 
two places where he was elected, he was refused confirmation, 
he finally took his seat. The Parliament was packed with 
creatures in the. Cromwell interest. The number of Republi- 
cans was only forty in a house of three hundred and ten mem- 
bers. Vane was the head of this minority. He had been the 
head of one before. He managed his old cause with more 
than the old vigor. His frequent speeches are wonderfully un- 
answerable. From first to last-he resisted the recognition of 
the “single person” and his House of Lords. Nobody could 
meet him. Even in this. packed Parliament, Richard had no 
adequate support against Vane’s influence. Richard left. The 
divisions in the army rendered its influence no longer safe for 
the Republican cause. The Republican army which Vane had 
so adroitly brought into power, had been corrupted by the 
House of Cromwell. Little could now be done. That little, 
during these months of faction, Vane tried to do in the old 
interest. Among the very last of his acts in Legislative Com- 
mittee, was the draft of a bill for the settlement of Govern- 
ment. The first provision is for a Fundamental Constitution. 
The two articles, which he would have imbedded in that Con- 
stitution, are, first, “That it is destructive to admit any 
earthly King to the Legislative and Executive power over this 
nation :” second, “that the supreme power is not entrusted to 
the people’s trustees, to erect matters of Faith and Worship, so 
as to exercise compulsion therein.” The Puritan boy, New 
England Governor and Statesman of the Commonwealth, has 
proved faithful yet. Two years more are coming of new trial. 
Will he endure the fresh tests? He will. 

On the 29th of May, 1660, Charles II. was restored by Gen- 
eral Monk of the army. He promised indemnity. He ex- 
cepted, however, all those who had taken part in the death of 
the King. Vane had taken no part;in that death. But he had 
taken no part in the Restoration either. The House of Lords 
moved to except Vane. The Commons opposed. On mutual 
conference they agreed to except him, with the proposal that 
the two houses should petition the King to spare his life. The 
King received the petition and granted the request. But 
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Vane was kept imprisoned. On one of the Scilly islands, 
thirty miles from the mainland, separated from family and 
friends, was the prisoner’s home. He wrote here of “ Govern- 
ment,” “religion,” “life,” “ death,” “ friends,” ‘ enemies.” 
There are grand, and beautiful, and sustaining thoughts on 
every page of these writings. It must have buoyed up his 
spirit to think them and to write them. There have been 
those who have spoken and written nobler things for liberty. 
In active career, they had nobility. But they could not suffer 
well. Their prison was only a dungeon. Their sickness or death 
make us blush for human frailty. But Vane was greater now 
than ever. His lonely place of confinement supplies him with 
images with which to express noblest thoughts. Do storms 
beat about it? he consoles himself that “though the storm 
that comes will, be terrible, yet some are safest in storms.” 
Does he look about upon his prison, and forward into the event 
which lies beyond ; he thinks “death brings us out of a dark 
dungeon, through the crannies whereof, our sight of light is 
but weak and small, and brings us into an open liberty, an 
estate of light and life, unveiled and perpetual.” 

The King and his Chancellor had, after two years, got their 
evidence together, and it was resolved to bring the statesman 
to his trial. The grand jury indicted him as a “false traitor.” 
He was refused the benefit of counsel. Six eminent lawyers 
were engaged for the prosecution. He was asked to plead to 
the indictment. He states many convincing reasons why he 
could not, and closes his legal argument with a declaration of 
his Christian faith and of his purity of conscience in the whole 
matter of his public life. The court promised him that if he 
would plead, he should have counsel. He reluctantly consents 
and pleads guilty. 

Four days later he was brought to court. He asked for his 
promised counsel, and the insolent judges told him they would 
be his counsel. The evidences of his public acts against the 
King were adduced. Vane was called upon for his defence. 
He commenced a long, elaborate, and eloquent argument of 
Constitutional law. He explained that he had no evidence 
because he had not been supplied with his indictment, and 
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knew nothing of the charges upon which he was to be tried. 
Moreover, he had been a close prisoner. By law-suits brought 
maliciously during his imprisonment, his estates had come into 
heavy debt, so that his family could not furnish him any 
assistance. The jury retired to their room, and in half an 
hour brought him in guilty. He returned to his cell in the 
tower with a lighter heart and a cheerful and thankful flow of 
spirits. Le had been afraid he should not do justice to the good 
old cause ; afraid lest he should seem to speak for himself rather 
than for it. His fears were over. He had defended himself 
only by defending it. 

It was now Charles’s duty to fulfill his pledge to the Touses, 
and remit the sentence that was to be pronounced. But 
Vane’s advocacy of the cause at his trial was reported to 
Charles. Charles wrote to his Chancellor—‘“ Certainly he is 
too dangerous a man to let live, if we can honestly put him 
out of the way.” 

On the 11th of June, Vane was in court to receive his sen- 
tence. Had he anything to say? The judges supposed not. 
They were mistaken. Vane was determined that these judges 
should be put in their true light before the world. Te claimed 
his right to have the indictment read in Latin, (the custom of 
the courts), so that he could take advantage of verbal excep- 
tions. A sharp debate followed; he prevailed. He next 
claimed counsel to make exceptions according to law. He 
made the court distinctly refuse it. He offered now a bill of 
exceptions, which he had prepared himself, and demanded that 
the judges should sign it. He showed that they were obliged 
by law to sign it. They refused. He insisted on their re- 
fusing, one by one, in so many words. He next requested the 
reading of the King’s promise to the Parliament to save his 
life. They disputed about it, but his claim was allowed. 
Then he quietly remarked that there were certain questions 
which must be settled before sentence could be passed. He 
began to state them. The judges grew desperately impatient 
and excited. Vane,. however, went on, closed, folded up his 
papers and appealed from that tribunal to the highest and last. 
The sentence of death was passed and his execution fixed te 
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Saturday, June 14th, 1662. At the hour of midnight, June 
13th, the sheriff brought the warrant for execution. Vane 
said there was no dismalness in it. He slept quietly four 
hours. Early in the morning, his wife, children, and friends, 
were assembled in his prison. He prayed aremarkable prayer 
for them. At the appointed hour he told the sheriff that he 
was ready. The sled was brought. Any way, he said, “ for I 
long to be at home, and to be dissolved and to be with Christ, 
which is best of all.” The people, thronging the windows and 
high places, blessed him. Why should they not, was it not 
for their Cause? The prisoner ascended the scaffold and stood 
cheerfully and nobly before the people. Tle essayed a brief 
statement of his case, but the trumpeters drowned his voice. 
He knelt down in a prayer. At its close he added, “I bless 
the Lord that I have not deserted the righteous cause for 
which I suffer.” He laid his head on the block, and in an 
instant was no more. 

Henry Vane died in the glowing and prophetic expectation 
that his Cause could not die. Nay, he even saw it as in the 
very morning of its triumph. “There have been,” he says, 
“garments rolled in blood, in which Thou didst own Thy ser- 
vants; though through the spirit of hypocrisy and apostasy 
these nations have been thought unworthy to enjoy the fruits 
of deliverance. Thou hast, therefore, another day of decision 
yet to come.” 

It was coming: on the same year that he died, 2,000 minis- 
ters of his Puritan faith renounced their livings for the same 
Cause. A few years later, William Russell and Algernon Sid- 
ney paid it the tribute of their lives. But a quarter of cen- 
tury went by quickly, and then came the Revolution of 1688, 
and the utter ruin of the House of Stuart. Since that epoch, 
the struggle for the more perfect toleration of religion, for the 
more complete and equitable representation of the people, has 
gone on, winning slowly its triumphs. Where it has not won 
the field, it has at least shown more and more transparently 
that it is the one noble and righteous struggle of the nation, 
and all phases of the struggle show, as certainly the present 
phases of it do, that there can be no perfect, ideal solution of 
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it, until the Church is severed from the State, and the State 
comes into the power of the people, and the people are leavened 
thoroughly with that Puritan Religion, which submits to the 
one Moral Governor and Redeemer of the world, and that 
Puritan education, which makes all the people equal learners 
in this great school of God. Till this solution is reached, 
there will have to be many “another day of decision ” on the 
same old battle-field. 

In one of those writings, which now seem veritable prophe- 
sies, Vane had expressed his belief that America would be the 
last field the Good Cause was tobe tried on. It was tried; by 
men too, who had drunken deep at the fountains opened in 
that elder conflict. Our fathers of the Revolution drew their 
inspiration and their arguments from the wells of the English 
Commonwealth. The party of Statesmen who sympathized 
with America in 1776, drew from the same sources. And to- 
day it will be found that the heart of England, which has any 
true beating with our American heart, got its blood, physical 
or spiritual, from the Revolutionary men of 1640. It has been 
the ominous fortune of the leaders in our Rebellion to claim to 
represent the cavaliers of two centuries since. Their desperate 
coadjutors at the North have thought it good policy to abjure 
the New England States, in their schemes of reconstruction, 
on ‘similar grounds. Must it be so? Is this old contest of 
Puritans and Cavaliers to have its “ other day of decision” here? 
We trust not. But if so, welcome be the stigma of the Puritan 
name, if we may be the heirs of its splendid history! Be ours 
the heir-looms of the statesmanship of Milton and Vane, and 
of the steady, pious, invincible courage of Cromwell and Blake ; 
and ours the prestige of Marston Moore, Naseby, Dunbar, 
and Worcester. 

And yet this sketch of Vane’s career, as well as all careful 
reading of Political History, may tone down empty exhilara- 
tion. For Liberty is seen to be no easy, nor sudden, nor, alas! 
permanent attainment. It is not gained by any one night of 
watching or day of toil. It has never been won except at cost 
of most precious lives. And often, when it seemed just within 
reach, the hand of treachery or of ambition has stricken it 
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down. But it remains, nevertheless, the Cause, the Good 
Cause. And it has ever been the instinct of men, even when 
themselves most faithless and unworthy, to build the toombs 
of the martyrs and garnish the sepulchres of the righteous. 
Surely it will be our impulse, who have not fersworn the prin- 
ciples of Sir Henry Vane, to cherish, in these times of civil 
war, his saintly memory. 





The Problem of Salvation. 


Articte V.—THE PROBLEM OF SALVATION. 


‘THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, WHICH ARE ABLE TO MAKE THEE WISE UNTO SALVATION THROUGH 
FAITH Wuicn 18 IN Curist Jesus.”—2 Tim. iii, 15. 


Tue great pervading and uniting thought of the Bible is, in 
a word, SALVATION. 

With a few pencil dashes, at the opening of the Book of 
Genesis, the history of all things is brought down from “ the 
beginning” to the creation of man, and man is set forth 
greater than all other creatures, greater than the whole uni- 
verse beside, a living soul in the image and likeness of God. 
For a moment we behold him in his native godlikeness, enjoy- 
ing the love and favor of his Maker, in a state of perfect holi- 
ness and happiness. Then comes the fall. Temptation, ser- 
pent-like, steals into Paradise. Man hearkens to its voice, and 
with godlike freedom and strength of will breaks the divine 
command. Thus sin has entered: holiness has fled. Shame and 
confusion of face are left to man. Earth is no longer a garden 
of delights. The very ground seems cursed. Cain follows 
his father’s footsteps, murders his brother for very jealousy of 
goodness, then lies about it, and finally runs away from home 
a fugitive and a vagabond. As the race increases, so does its 
corruption. Violence and lust run riot. Every kind of wick- 
edness abounds. Deeper and deeper in sin sinks the fallen 
creature until, in the expressive language of the Bible, * Every 
imagination of the thoughts of his heart was only evil con- 
tinually.” 

The record of these events oceupies but a few chapters; but it 
serves to introduce the problem of Salvation. We behold the 
hopes and purposes of God, apparently dashed to earth, his will 
despised, his fellowship and love rejected, his image defiled, his 
very name forgotten, and rebellious man degraded lower than the 
brutes. How sublime the picture that the Bible draws—God 
sorrowing over the ruin of his crowning work: “ And it repented 
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the Lord that he had made man on the earth, and it grieved him 
at his heart. And the Lord said, I will destroy man whom 
I have created from the face of the earth ; both man, and beast, 
and the creeping thing, and the fowls of the air; for it repent- 
eth me that I have made them.” Is creation, then, a failure ? 
Was it for this that man was made in the image of God and 
exalted above all other creatures—only that he might plunge 
the deeper in fathomless degradation? Is there no salvation ? 

Thus the grand problem is brought before the mind. At the 
first transgression the promise was darkly given that the seed 
of the woman should bruise the serpent’s head ; and, although 
the race is on the brink of destruction, God’s wisdom is not yet 
at fault, his love is not exhausted, his power, self-limited, is not 
exceeded. Not in wrath will God destroy his creatures—ra- 
ther in sorrow and for love. To save the race, God will destroy 
a single generation. The deluge is the first great epoch in the 
work of salvation. 

From this point the Bible is, substantially, but a record of 
the successive steps by which mankind are led from the de- 
gradation into which they have fallen by sin, up to their native 
exaltation, each step being, in logical as well as chronological 
sequence, essential to the solution of the problem, and all reach- 
ing forward to the end, in which the soul is seen restored to 
holiness and happiness, and again presenting in itself the image 
of God. 

Some advantage may be gained for the Biblical student by 
stating this pervading thought of the Bible in an abstract forin, 
and by working out inductively its leading features. The 
‘whole book will thus be put on independent, rational ground ; 
and the sources of many objections which are urged against its 
authority may be removed. For example, the presumptive 
objections urged against the historic credibility of the Bible as 
asserting a miraculous revelation can only be met in this way. 
Further, in order to perceive the philosophic development of 
the thought and the intimate relation of the different parts of 
the Bible, it is necessary to possess our minds of the nature and 
conditions of the problem which it undertakes to solve. In- 
deed, this is essential to its correct interpretation,—Salvation 
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being the key which unlocks all the doors through which the 
soul must enter to a knowledge of its superhuman truths. 

It should be premised that the distinctively superhuman 
elements that enter into the work of salvation cannot be an- 
ticipated by any such induction. The mind may realize its 
need of salvation, and feel that salvation must come from God. 
It may even, with Plato, deduce by speculation the purpose of 
God to save the soul. But it can go no further. It cannot 
determine through what agencies, by what means, salvation 
shall be wrought. It stands, as it were, at the very bounda- 
ries of human thought, looking beyond, longing for light; but 
God must lift the vail from his eternal purposes, or man can 
never know the full provision made for his salvation through 
the life and intercession of a divine Redeemer. The grand 
doctrine of the Atonement is a truth of revelation, not of in- 
duction. We may mark the adaptation of its provisions, when 
revealed, to the nature of God’s kingdom and to the wants of 
man, but we cannot anticipate them. We may apprehend the 
doctrine as rational, but we cannot conceive it. Such truths 
are born of God. 

And here is seen the value of the divine authority of the 
Bible, not as dictating microscopic points of history and sci- 
ence, or any facts which lie within the sphere of human cogni- 
tion, but as securing our faith in superhuman provisions and 
truths such as are calculated to enlighten the soul with regard 
to its destiny, or to give it guidance and encouragement along 
its pilgrimage. 

It is the object of the present Article to investigate the na- 
ture and conditions of the problem of salvation, and to see, so 
far as may be, what reason demands for its solution. If the 
Bible satisfies the demands of reason, shall we not accept its 
superhuman provisions and truths as sacred and authoritative ¢ 


NATURE OF THE PROBLEM OF SALVATION. 


The Bible introduces man as by creation godlike. By sin 
he falls from this position. The problem is to restore him to 
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it again. The first point then for us to settle is what is god- 
likeness ? 

Evidently the resemblance is purely spiritual. As such it 
may subsist in two respects, in nature and in character. Man 
is made in the image of God, in that he is a self-conscious soul, 
having within his allotted sphere perfect individuality and 
liberty of action. This fact lies in man’s nature ; that is, it is 
determined by the will of God, and is fixed and unalterable, 
like the natures of animal, vegetable, and mineral existences. 
This fact is that distinctive feature of spiritual life which lifts 
it above the lower planes of created being, which lies at the 
foundation of moral action and character, and on which, there- 
fore, all other points of likeness between, the soul and God 
must rest. 

But there is also a further resemblance possible. We speak 
of one man being like another when the aims or purposes of 
both lie in the same direction, when their affections, feelings 
and tastes are similar, when they are agreed in their opinions; 
in short, when their lives are determined by the same ruling 
purpose. Indeed, so close may be this resemblance that we 
speak of individuals being wndted or being one in these respects, 
thus recognizing a spiritual likeness approaching to identity. 
So the soul may be like God when its will is identical with 
that of God, or, what is the same thing, when its will is obe- 
dient to the will of God; when the affections are centered 
upon holiness, in which God delights; when the intellect is 
candid to discern the truth—in short, when the whole spiritual 
life is determined by the ‘ruling purpose to do right. And 
this likeness may be so intimate and so exact as to be truly, 
as Christ called it, a oneness with God. But this oneness 
with God, although grounded on the willingness of God him- 
self, is conditioned on the will of man. From it man may fall ; 
to it, when fallen, he may be restored. 

Next, let us see how by sin the soul may fall from God- 
likeness. 

So long as the ruling purpose of the soul to act rightly re- 
mains in force, sin is, of course, impossible. Nor can there be 
any inducement or occasion to sin until some object comes in 
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competition with holiness, being presented tothe soul as an object 
of desire. This is called temptation. At first temptation must 
be weak. The power of the soul is seen in yielding to it, rather 
than in resisting it. As yet the affections are fixed on holi- 
ness and on the happiness which holiness creates; the mind 
clearly discerns the excellence and desirableness of right con- 
duct; the soul has no experimental knowledge of sin and its 
fruit. The forbidden object is at first only an object of curi- 
osity. Deliberation follows. The soul weighs its desire to 
experiment with the forbidden object against its sense of duty, 
its imagination of the good to be derived from sin against its 
convictions of holiness. The process is slow and intelligent. 
The advantage would seem to be altogether on the side of holi- 
ness. But here comes in the power and freedom of the soul. 
Right against its convictions of duty and happiness, in full view 
of the excellence of holiness and of the threatened penalty of 
sin, the soul of its own free will determines to satisfy its curi- 
osity, to taste the forbidden fruit, and to abide the consequen- 
ces. Accordingly the ruling purpose to do right is suspended. 
The wrong act is committed; the will is no longer subordinate, 
but opposed to that of God. The pleasures of sin are tasted and 
loved ; the affections are no longer centered upon holiness, but 
are divided between holiness and sin. The eye of the mind is 
shut against the truth, while the mind is occupied with try- 
ing to excuse, palliate, or justify the sinful act. Thus every 
moral feature in which the soul resembles God has been de- 
faced. 

And notice the falling. The first act is slow, deliberative, 
reluctant. The first oath almost chokes one who has been 
brought up in strict morality. But by this act the soul has 
been brought down to a lower level: its strength of purpose 
is gone: its affections are divided: its moral sense is blunted: 
its practical ideas are vitiated: what once was regarded as sin 
seems so no longer. And now from this level the soul is ready 
to fall to a lower, and so on with ever accelerating velocity, 
until its ruling purpose is altogether selfish and depraved, its 
affections are wholly centered upon sin, its moral sense seems 
utterly lost, and the image of God is blotted out. 
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It is important also to notice how by sin man loses sight of 
God. The act of sin is followed by shame and the conscious- 
ness of guilt, and this, when it does not lead the soul to imme- 
diate repentance, is sure to involve it in the effort to conceal 
the guilt. Adam and his wife hid themselves from God 
among the trees of the garden. Thesinful soul does not like 
to retain God in its knowledge, and thus men are ever trying 
to shut out from their minds the idea of God, in order to escape 
the sense of fear, accountability, and remorse. 

But the idea of God is not so easily disposed of. The first 
step is to deny or to question the dignity of God’s law. 
“Thou shalt not surely die,” said the tempter to Eve; and on 
the strength of this assurance she presumed to taste the forbid- 
den fruit. And by the same assurance men are ever striving 
to quiet their consciences, while they indulge in sin. But thus 
to question the dignity of God’s law, is virtually to deny his 
power, justice, and love ; for it supposes either that God is un- 
able to enforce his law by penalties, or that, having ordained a 
law for the good of his obedient children, disobedience to 
which must result in degradation and misery, he still is not 
just to enforce that law, or has not love to inflict the very pen- 
alties which love makes necessary to secure obedience and to 
save from the destructive consequences of sin. Thus the per- 
fection of God’s moral qualities is doubted. 

So with his other attributes. For example, the power of 
God to discern the motives of the heart is virtually denied 
when the soul seeks to justify its wrong conduct or to evade 
the charge of guilt, as Adam did when he undertook to throw 
the blame of his transgression on Eve, and Eve again on the 
serpent, as men do every day when they undertake to throw 
false and honorable motives over wrong conduct, or to deceive 
themselves with the thought that God does not discern that 
selfishness or meanness in their motives which they can scarce- 
ly cover up from the world. 

In short, whatever be man’s own conceptions of moral charac- 
ter and conduct, if his heart be set toward evil, he is morally 
certain to impute the same to God; and as, step by step, he 
degrades himself, blunts his moral sense, and blinds his intel- 
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lect to the truth, so, step by step, he degrades his idea of God 
until the moral perfections and even the spiritual nature of 
God are wholly lost sight of. The process is one of constant 
assimilation of the idea of God to man, instead of man to God; 
and as one by one the features of holiness are blotted from the 
soul by sensuality and passion, so the features of holiness fade 
out of man’s idea of God, while human, or even less than hu- 
man, weaknesses, desires, and passions are attributed to him. 
And now that God is conceived of in the image of man, he is 
represented in that image in material form, and as such is wor- 
shiped, until at last even his personal existence is forgotten 
and he is supplanted by an insensate idol. 

Paul describes this process in the introduction to his Epistle 
to the Romans: “ Because that, when they knew God, they 
glorified him not as God, neither were thankful; but became 
vain in their imaginations, and their foolish heart was darkened. 
Professing themselves to be wise, they became fools, and 
changed the glory of the uncorruptible God into an image 
made like to corruptible man, and to birds, and four-footed 
beasts and creeping things.” 

Thus idolatry is the natural result of moral deterioration and 
forgetfulness of God. And this idolatry will be polytheistic. 
So long as God is kept before the mind as the creator and up- 
holder of all things, so long are the mysterious phenomena of 
nature referable to a rational first cause, although the interme” 
diate agencies through which they are brought to pass be not 
discerned. But let there be no revelation of God, or let such 
revelation be forgotten, and the mind is at a loss in attempt- 
ing to account for the simplest facts of nature. All things are 
necessarily referred to personal agency, but this agency, in- 
stead of being one, is manifold. The untaught mind does not 
discern the harmony and laws of nature, and the universe pre- 
sents to it a scene of conflicting elements. Light and dark- 
ness, fire and water, tempest ard calm, all the great forces and 
phenomena of nature are personified; and all those which at 
all affect human ‘life, especially those which inspire fear, 
would naturally be propitiated by worship. Thus the sun 
would be worshiped for its light and heat, the earth for its pro- 
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ductions, the river for irrigating the soil. So ferocious beasts, 
venomous serpents, stinging insects, and even noxious plants, 
would be regarded as having power over life, and would be 
worshiped accordingly. Then a tendency would arise to place 
over against these a catalogue of benign deities, domestic cattle 
for their services, esculent plants, or anything that might be re- 
garded as counteractive of malignant influences. These all 
would be worshiped in their own form or under forms of idols ; 
and there is no limit to the extravagance of such idolatry. 
The history and present condition of mankind, wherever the 
light of revelation has not reached, fully illustrate and con- 
firm this point. 

We have thus traced the natural progress of moral deterio- 
ration induced by sin until the soul is lost in the degradation of 
idolatry. From first to last this progress is but the logical 
carrying out of the ruling purpose of the soul to seek its hap- 
piness in sin. We discern in it no recuperative influences, but 
rather the breaking down of all obstacles that prevent the 
gratification of inan’s depraved desires. As the standard of 
moral character is depressed, those who are born and educated 
under it can never rise above it. Whatever be the object of 
worship, whether God, or a beast, or an idol to which worse 
than beastly passions are ascribed, the character of the wor- 
shiper will be assimilated to it. “Think of Buddah,” say 
his priests, “and you will be transtormed into Buddah. Tf 
men pray to Buddah and do not become Buddah, it is because 
the mouth prays, and not the mind,”’* and we have only to re- 
flect on the revolting and unnatural vices attributed to heathen 
deities, to appreciate the corrupting influence of their worship 
upon their devotees. The testimony of heathen writers upon 
this point is unequivocal, abounding in touching confessions of 
the hopeless debasement and debasing influences of their sys- 
tems of religion. 

This, then, is the condition of mankind without knowledge 
of the true God. Theearth is filled with corruption, violence, 
and lust. The only leverage that remains for good is man’s 





* Quoted in the Philosophyof the Plan of Salvation, p, 43. 
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acknowledgment of the superhuman or divine, which idolatry 
itself attests. 

The nature of the problem is, therefore, to restore the soul 
of man to God’s likeness by first bringing him to the knowl- 
edge of the personal existence and character of the true God, 
and then by bringing motives or influences to bear upon the 
soul to lead it to right conduct, affections, and ideas. 


CONDITIONS OF THE PROBLEM OF SALVATION. 


1. The provision for man’s salvation must come from God. 

This is evident on the following grounds: 

First, the human soul is by its own determination turned 
away from God. When evil as an object of desire competes 
with good, the soul invariably choses the former. Left to it- 
self, it will surround itself more and more with evil influences 
perpetually, until every incentive to good will be shut out, and 
the probabilities will be as much against holiness as they would 
be against sin in heaven. Hence from the soul itself there is 
no hope of restoration. Godlikeness is diametrically opposite 
in its direction to the end which man has set before him. The 
moral attributes and even the personal existence of God are 
out of sight, and cannot be discerned except as they are re- 
vealed. The most that man can do is to grope blindly after 
God. The utmost that heathen philosophy ever did was to 
feel its lost condition, confess its inability to devise a way of 
salvation, and call on the gods for a Saviour. 

Secondly, the salvation of the soul involves action on the 
part of God, which is, of course, beyond the power of man to 
determine. The essence of sin consists in this, that it is a vio- 
lation of the law of God, Hence the sinner must either be 
punished or forgiven. The law is designed for the good of 
man and is necessary to his education and happiness. But to 
be operative at all it must be enforced by penalties. This is 
the only way in which authority can be exercised over moral 
beings. The law of God is just like parental or civil law in 
this respect ; only; as the law of God is more perfect in its 
adaptation to the nature and wants of man, and more fitted to 
secure his highest happiness, there is all the more reason why 
it should be thoroughly enforced. Such a law cannot be 
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broken with impunity. Its claims cannot be lightly thrown 
aside. Were its influence confined to the society of this our 
earth, no wanton disregard of it could be permitted without 
making the government of God a farce. Much more then, 
when we reflect that the administration of God’s government 
over man affords a spectacle and an analogy to myriads of 
moral beings, angels and archangels, will it be evident that 
no plan of salvation can be complete which does not involve 
some provision whereby the guilty soul may be made to stand 
with regard to the penalty of God’s law as though he had not 
sinned. But such provision cannot be made by man. Man 
cannot forgive himself. Forgiveness must come from God. 
There must be willingness on his part to restore man to the 
position and privileges which he has lost; and whatever pro- 
vision justice may demand to satisfy the claims of law must be 
made by God himself. Thus the love and mercy of God are 
the sole ground of man’s salvation, and, unless man can 
know authoritatively that tlie plan of salvation is of God, it 
will be of no value to him. 

2. The freedom of the soul must not be violated. 

The possibility of this is not denied, since the fact of the 
soul being what it is by the will of God demands the possi- 
bility that by the will of God it might be otherwise consti- 
tuted. But the soul being what it is, that is, in the image and 
likeness of God, cannot be forced in its determination. The 
very idea of forced or necessitated action, shuts out at once the 
distinctive feature of the soul as a moral feing, degrades it below 
the rank of animal existence, destroys the very foundation of 
moral conduct and character, and renders likeness to God not 
merely morally, but naturally impossible. 

But the problem, as stated, is to restore the soul to moral 
godlikeness. The very statement, therefore, forbids any un- 
natural infiuence on the freedom of the will. 

It should, moreover, be remembered that God’s glory would 
not be secured by any forced and mechanical conformity of the 
soul to hima. ‘The heavens declare the glory of God, The 
infinite harmonies of nature proclaim to the discerning mind 
his wisdom and power. But these inanimate objects them- 
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selves discern nothing of the glories they reveal. Theirs is no 
conscious conformity to the will of God. There is more real 
honor in the intelligent and loving obedience of a child-like 
soul than in the whole universe of moving worlds. Such is 
the obedience which God desires ; and to it is essential the in- 
violate freedom of the soul. 

Whatever be the plan of salvation, therefore, it must satisfy 
these two conditions: it must be one of God’s providing, and 
it must be adapted to the nature of man as free. 


METHOD OF THE PROBLEM OF SALVATION, 


From the nature and conditions of the problem above laid 
down, we can infer some features of the method by which it 
may be wrought. It has already been remarked in general 
that man is to be restored to godliness by first bringing him to 
the knowledge of the personal existence and character of the 
true God, and then bringing motives or influences to bear 
upon the soul to lead it to right conduct, affections, and ideas. 
We may now go on to say that the manifestation of God’s per- 
sonality will be by miracles; that his moral attributes will be 
brought out by connecting these miracles directly with the 
conduct and interests of man; and that the soul will be led to 
assimilate itself to God by a progressive system of discipline 
and education. These processes may be, all of them, inti- 
mately connected and interwoven in time, and are to be re- 
garded as together constituting the synthetic work of salva- 
tion. 

1. That God would manifest his personal existence by 
miracles. 

Modern infidelity, driyen to extremity, denies the possibility 
of miraculous events, and urges the record of such events as 
presumptive evidence against the historic credibility of the 
Bible. But, so far from constituting an objection to the Bible, 
miraculous events afford the strongest presumptive evidence 
for its divine authority. J 

Two elements are necessary to complete the idea of a mira- 
cle: first, wonder, as the etymology of the word denotes ; 
secondly, the fact that the mind of the beholder is driven to 
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the idea of God in the effort to account for it. The first dis- 
tinguishes the miracle from ordinary phenomena, the second 
from magic, or jugglery. It is by no means necessary that a 
miraculous event violate any of the commonly received and 
so-called universal laws of nature. The resurrection of Christ, 
which was confessedly the greatest miracle wrought in attes- 
tation of his claims, was but an anticipated expression of a law 
as natural to humanity as the development of the moth from 
the caterpillar. We know as yet too little of the laws and 
resources of the material world to deny that any miracle re- 
corded in the Bible might not be wrought with no violation 
of these laws differing in kind from what we daily see effected 
by spiritual interference. The commonest events may be 
invested by prophecy with the rank of miracles. Indeed, 
nature itself, when rightly understood, is the greatest of all 
miracles. To the discerning mind there is more evidence 
of the existence and power of God in the regularity of physi- 
cal laws than in any possible deviation from them. Still it is 
important to remember, on the other hand, that miracles were 
needed not for the amusement of those wise to discover God in 
nature, but to arrest the minds of those who could not thus 
discern him, and compel them to recognize his being and attri- 
butes. To this end it would be necessary that wonder be 
excited by some extraordinary event or by prophecy, and that 
the idea of God be forced upon the mind in explanation of it. 
The former element gives vividness, the latter, moral character 
to the revelation. Without the former the revelation must 
pass unnoticed ; without the latter the event, however extraor- 
dinary, would be mere magic—the discipline, however ex- 
treme, would be mere suffering or the reverse. 

The possibility of miracles may be regarded as a postulate 
of philosophy—we mean, of course, theistic philosophy, for it 
would be as idle to reason with an atheist on this subject as to 
undertake to demonstrate a proposition of Euclid to one who 
refused to admit the axioms of geometry. But if the idea be 
admitted of God as a being by whose power and will the 
order of nature is established, in other words, if we admit that 
he is independent of the world, and that the limitations under 
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which we know him are self-imposed, then supernatural events 
are just as possible as are ordinary phenomena. What we call 
the laws of nature is but our codification of the constant ex- 
pression of God’s will that things should be as they are and 
not otherwise. Universal laws, so-called, do not necessitate 
individual cases, but are deductions from them. The very fact 
that things are as they are, demands the possibility that by the 
will of God they may be otherwise ; so that actual violation of 
the “laws of nature” is conceivable. 

Again, although our souls are limited on every side by the 
material world, we are constantly directing and interfering 
with the processes of nature. We fell the trees and change 
the climate, and with it the flora and fauna of a continent. 
Even the subtle forces of light and electricity we grasp and 
make subservient to our will. The works of one generation 
would have been magic to that preceding. The progress of 
investigation enlarges the boundaries of our ignorance rather 
than of our knowledge. How vain to deny that beyond the 
pale of human cognizance, forces and laws may exist modify- 
ing those which we already know, as the law of gaseous diffu- 
sion modifies the phenomena of gravitation, by which miracles 
might be wrought for us! 

If a philosopher were omniscient with regard to the elements 
and laws of matter, he might predict from the beginning the 
arrangement of every atom of the universe. But the humblest 
animal would derange his calculations unless his soul could 
rise to comprehend the laws of volitive action. According to 
mere physical data the vegetation of a given district would be 
thus and so; but birds come and scatter seeds, and a new 
growth arises that destroys the first. Thus animal life is a con- 
stant disturbing force among the so-called material forces of 
nature: and this disturbing force rises in the self-conscious, 
intelligent, free will of man to actual dominion over all 
created things within his ever-widening sphere. But, if man 
be thus conscious of free action in connection with the laws of 
matter, by which he.causes their phenomena to vary, how pre- 
sumptuous for him, himself looking forward to a higher state 
of being, to deny the existence of spiritual agencies less re- 
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stricted than his own and by which yet more surprising results 
might be accomplished ! 

It thus appears that the denial of the possibility of miracles 
is based on the unreasonable assumption that our knowledge 
of the laws and resources of the universe is complete, and that 
there can be no spiritual interference with the customary pro- 
cesses of nature; while, on the other hand, the fact of mira- 
cles involves no greater mystery than do the ordinary phenom- 
ena of nature. 

The necessity of a miraculous revelation is seen in the fact 
already intimated, that, without such revelation, or in the 
event of such revelation being forgotten, man inevitably falls 
into polytheism and idolatry. Philosophy affords no salvation 
from this. The refined abstractions of reason are as false in 
their nature as are gods of wood and stone. God is a personal 
being, and cannot be reached by induction. 

“ But God has revealed himself in nature. Could we not 
discern him there without a further revelation ?’—Say rather 
God has concealed himself in nature, since to the untutored 
mind his personal existence is covered up by infinite and 
apparently conflicting forces, all which assume personal charac- 
ter and attract the worship of the soul. It is only to those 
who know him that God reveals himself in nature. Physical 
science alone, however complete, would lead no higher than to 
a principle of universal order, Superadd to this psychical 
science, and we should reach only the world-soul of the Pan- 
theist. Man’s knowledge is only of that which is beneath him. 
Induction leads him safely no higher than himself. 

We can, indeed, present the truths of revelation in the in- 
ductive form as parts of a rational system ; but that does not 
prove that they might have been originally reached by such a 
process. A solitary error renders worthless the entire induc- 
tive chain, and where the chances to error at the outset are in- 
finite and the mind is not trained to observe, still less to reason, 
it is vain to talk of induction. Had man been left to his own 
resources from the first, the whole race would be sunken lower 
than the brutes, if not extirpated by sin. Nor can we conceive 
of any way by which the soul might be turned from worshiping 
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the blind forces of nature to faith in a supreme, spiritual God, 
except by miraculous manifestations of the power of God over 
the material universe. 

Thus science, so far from superseding a miraculous revela- 
tion, itself demands it; and revelation, so far from being first 
made necessary by sin, becomes a part of the normal educa- 
tion of the race. Science is the right reading of the revela- 
tion that God makes of himself in his works. Science makes 
all nature a revelation of God. The fact that science is at the 
present day so far advanced in the right direction, may indeed 
be urged as a reason why special miraculous revelation is no 
longer necessary. But this very fact is due to just such reve- 
lation. The pure doctrine of Monotheism presented in the 
Bible, anticipating the general results of science, directs in- 
quiry to the unity of nature, unfolds a system of universal 
order, and points to its prime and constant cause in the all- 
loving, all-wise, and almighty God. Without such revelation 
science would begin with superstition, be developed into poly- 
theism, and end in pantheism or the grossest materialism. 

The mode of the miraculous manifestation will vary accord- 
ing to the cireumstances and wants of those to whom it is 
made, or the special end which God may have in view. He 
may reverse or accelerate the customary processes of nature in 
inanimate objects or the bodies of men; he may address the 
sonl through the sensorial and perceptive organs, thus bringing 
new ideas before it, or putting old ideas in new relations so as 
to correct improper influences from them. Such divine inter- 
position involves no greater mystery than the working of the 
soul upon the body or the ordinary conveyance and reception 
of ideas through the organs of inter-communication. The 
only limitation to such interposition on the part of God is that 
contained in the second condition above laid down, namely, 
that the self-determinative nature of the soul must not be vio- 
lated.* 

2. That God will reveal his moral attributes by connecting 
the miraculous manifestations of his personal existence di- 
rectly with the conduct and interests of man. 





* See Rothe on this topic: Studien u, Kritiken, 1858. Zur Dogmatik, 2 Art. 
Offenbarung, 
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The problem being to restore the soul of man to godlike- 
ness, it is evident that the aim of revelation must be to bring 
before the soul all points in the divine character which are 
capable of imitation. But this could not be done by isolated 
miracles having no perceived relation to human conduct other 
than as they set forth the being and power of God. Such 
manifestations would present the character of God as that of 
an arbitrary and capricious being. They would excite in man 
only the sentiment of fear; and would lead him no higher 
than to propitiative worship, the same in kind with that which 
he renders to his idols. God would be the greatest among the 
gods, not the only living and true God. Supernatural events 
are not then, in themselves, sufticient. Unless these are clearly 
seen to be subordinate to some great moral purpose, they will 
amount to no more than so much magic. We may add, that 
the authenticity of miracles is established rather by their fit- 
ness to secure great moral ends, than by their supernatural 
character. 

Man must learn the character of God, as he does that of his 
fellow-man, by intercourse. Moral attributes cannot be set be- 
fore the soul in words, nor at once. It is only through actions, 
oft repeated and clearly expressing the motives of the heart, that 
moral character can be discerned. So long as God is a being afar 
off, taking no interest in the concerns of men, the soul will see 
nothing in him to admire and imitate. But when the hand of 
God is seen in every passing event, as well in the individual 
life as in the world’s history, when he is apprehended as a be- 
ing near at hand, from whose eye no secret thing can be con- 
cealed,whose ear is ever open to the feeblest ery, and whose heart 
is full of love for the very meanest of his creatures, then may 
his character be truly, if not fully, known and kept before the 
soul as the standard of conduct. 

We should expect, therefore, that God would seek all possi- 
ble points of contact by which to establish an intimate rela- 
tion with the fallen soul, nor should we be surprised if he con- 
nected the manifestations of himself with the most trivial de- 
tails of common life in order to show the minuteness of his 
providential care, to make his example apply to all human con- 

duct, and to bring it down to the comprehension of the hum- 
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blest mind. Thus to a soul degraded and utterly impure, God 
might impart the idea of holiness through that of simple bodily 
cleanness, transferring this by degrees to moral conduct, and, by 
showing his abhorrence of everything unseemly, presenting 
holiness as an attribute of his personal character to be imitated 
by man. So to a soul utterly selfish, through the medium of 
its own selfish exactions, God might convey an idea of individ- 
ual and social rights, and by uniformly respecting these him- 
self present his own justice as a model for man. And again, in 
a soul destitute of natural affection, God might by striking 
exhibitions of his love kindle a responsive glow of grat- 
itude. 

In this way might all God’s moral attributes be brought to 
the apprehension of the soul and made to form a standard of 
character applicable to the whole conduct of life. 

3. That God by a progressive system of discipline ‘and 
education will lead the soul to asssimilate itself to him. 

If the human soul be placed on the earth in a state of pu- 
pilage for a higher sphere of life, it is evident that regulation of 
practice must accompany the communication of truth. Obe- 
dience is the first moral lesson of the soul—of the child toward 
the parent, of man toward God. Obedience involves right de- 
velopment and happiness ; disobedience involves degradation, 
ignorance, and ruin. Love requires, therefore, that all possi- 
ble means be employed to secure obedience as the initial step 
in moral training. 

There are two affections of the soul by which it may be 
brought into a state of obedience toward God, namely, fear and 
love. These are not opposite, but complemental. Either may 
suffice to secure obedience ; but the obedience induced by fear 
will be servile and formal, that by love will be filial. Fear 
alone can operate where the will of man is already opposed 
to God and his heart is set onsin. But formal obedience may 
serve to show the adaptation of God’s law to the moral wants of 
man, and to bring man into a relation where the moral attri- 
butes of God can be’revealed. Thus through fear man may be 
educated to love, till perfect love shall cast out servile fear and 
the will of man be perfectly conformed to that of God. 
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Corresponding to these two motive principles we may 
look for two well defined periods in the historic development 
of the plan of salvation. The first will be, one of formal obe- 
dience induced by fear. This is the transition from idolatry 
to recognition of the authority of God. In it God will cause 
himself to be acknowledged as the only proper object of worship 
by repeated and various manifestations of his power and glory, 
making himself feared above all false gods and punishing idol- 
atry with the severest penalties. 

As we have already seen, the soul never sinks below the ac- 
knowledgment of the superhuman in one form or other. 
Indeed, the further it recedes from the knowledge of the true 
God, the more superstitious does it become in regard to super- 
human powers supposed to inhere in the lower forms of created 
being. It is the fear of these that leads to idolatrous worship; 
and such worship is simply propitiative. The heathen do not 
worship the benign deities, since they are sure of their good 
will. In the old Norse mythology Baldur, the god of good- 
ness, is of small account, although bewailed by all creation 
when he dies. Those gods alone which inspire fear are wor- 
shiped: and worship is synonymous with propitiation. 

Now this acknowledgment of the superhuman, as we have 
before remarked, is the leverage by which God may lift the 
soul to acknowledge him as the true God. 4t is by making 
himself feared above all other gods that God will transfer the 
worship of the soul from idols to himself. We should expect, 
therefore, that a propitiative, sacrificial worship of God would 
be the first landing place in the elevation of the race. Its rites 
might be so modified as to guard against lapses into idolatry on 
the one hand, and on the other to prepare the way for that 
spiritual worship which is yet to come. 

In this period the law of God will deal directly with man’s 
overt actions, its precepts being adapted to the degraded con- 
dition of the soul, but varying as the soul is lifted to succes- 
sively higher planes of character. 

The second period will be one of filial obedience induced by 
love. This is the transition from ceremonial worship to the 
worship of God in spirit and in truth. In it God’s moral at- 
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tributes will be set forth as the perfection of human character, 
love being prominent, while all possible motives, encourage- 
ments, and guarantees will be kept before the soul to induce it 
to attempt the work of reformation. The law of God will be di- 
rected to the motives of the heart, the sum of the command- 
ments being found in love. Religion will consist in deeds 
of kindness. The forms and ceremonies of worship will give 
place to spiritual communion with God. 

Thus, from first to last in the progress of the plan of salva- 
tion the process by which man fell will be reversed. As the 
soul while walking by the light of God’s presence voluntarily 
separated itself from God and fell into utter ignorance of his 
existence, so now in the dark night of idolatry it awakes to 
behold the dawn of revelation. As by persistent disobedience 
the soul lost every trace of its primitive holiness, so now by 
discipline it shall be educated to discern holiness, as the per- 
fection of human character. As the soul while holy was 
tempted to disobedience by the promised pleasure of sin, so 
now the sinful soul shall be tempted to obedience by the hope 
of happiness and Heaven. As the pleasures of sin divided the 
affections from holiness, so the delights of holiness shall now 
divide the affections from sin, until sin shall become altogether 
hateful, and holiness supremely loved. As in consequence of 
sin the judgmeat of the mind was perverted until the mental 
eye was blinded to the truth, so now each new experience in 
the way of holiness shall correct the judgment*and expand 
man’s knowledge of the truth until, at last, the soul shall once 
more see God as he is, and, seeing him shall be like him. 


REMARKS, 


1. With regard to the rapidity with which the work of sal- 
vation will progress, it would seem that, although God avail 
himself of all the means at his command and advance the 
work as rapidly as man will permit, the process will be slow, 
with many interruptions. Revelation can never be in advance 
of man’s ability to. comprehend; nor can the soul be led to 
right conduct by other than moral influences. Every step will 
be attended with inducements and liabilities to sin greater than 
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those that surrounded Adam in Paradise or Satan in Heaven. 
There will be constant danger of man’s again forgetting God 
in spite of every revelation of himself. These temptations 
and dangers will decrease the nearer man approaches God ; but 
it will be long before God can make a perfect revelation of 
himself, and longer still before the salvation of the race will 
be complete. 

2. It is evident that the carrying out of such a plan as tha 
which we have been considering will require individual agen- 
cies. There may be chosen men and nations along the line of 
history who shall be special recipients of revelation, and who 
shall far outstrip the race in moral development. But these 
agents will not be chosen capriciously, as though others were 
excluded by the choice, but with entire regard to their char- 
acter and fitness for the service in which they are to be em- 
ployed. 

3. Further, each step in the plan of salvation will be not 
merely a provision for others yet to come, but so far as possible 
complete in itself. At any given time there will be means 
adequate to the salvation of the willing soul. Hence the suc- 
cessive events will be significant not merely in the direction of 
the general plan which they unfold, but also in their immedi- 
ate relations. Their light will shine not merely along the path 
in which they lie, but wili radiate in all directions with no 
determinate penumbra. 

4. Finally, each step thus complete in itself may be regard- 
ed as typical of those which are to succeed it. The salvation 
of the race and that of the individual are precisely analogous. 
Thus the circumstances of individuals and of nations may 
often resemble those of the race at earlier stages of its pro- 
gress. God may still deluge men with punishments, scatter 
them from their Babels, deliver them from bondage, try them 
in deserts, and give to them at last the promised land. Thus 
all such events ure types, not ina “double sense,” but in an 
ever-multiplying and expansive sense, according as cases arise 
to which they may apply. 


We have thus endeavored to present the nature and condi- 
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tions of the problem of salvation, together with the demands 
of reason with regard to the means and method by which it 
may be wrought. Turning now to the Bible, we find that all 
the inductions of reason are anticipated, and that its demands 
are fully and tramscendently supplied. The nature of the 
problem is clearly stated, and the history of the work recorded 
from its inception in the promise at the fall, through the disci- 
pline of chosen agents, to the establishment of the ceremonial 
worship of God on the part of an entire nation, and then 
through the mission of Christ and the foundation of a spirit- 
ual Church on through ages yet to come, to the final salvation 
of the racee—for what is prophecy to man is history to God. 

Throughout this history the conditions of the problem, as 
understood by reason, are strictly satisfied. The plan of salva- 
tion comes from God. It is no human speculation. From 
first to last it is seen to be not so much evolved from the mind 
of man as forced into that mind by repeated miracles and 
long-continued discipline. In conforming with its requisitions, 
therefore, in order to secure its end, the soul has no fear of de- 
ception or of failure, but in the darkest hour is comforted 
with the promises of God, and with brave hope sings: “ Truly 
my soul waiteth upon God; from him cometh my salvation.” 

But though salvation is of God, it does not violate the free 
will of man. There is no compulsion. The Bible clearly re- 
veals the way of life, and presents to the soul all possible mo- 
tives and enconragements to walk therein. It is full of in- 
vitations, entreaties, arguments, expostulations, warnings, and 
threatenings ; but to those who spurn its gracious offers the 
Saviour says with pleading, sorrowful reproach, “ ye will not 
come unto me that ye might have life.’ God will not force 
men into Heaven; and so for those who will not enter there, 
Hell is reserved, and everlasting punishment. 

Reason clearly discerns that the plan of salvation must in- 
volve the pardon of man’s sin, or some provision by which he 
may escape that righteous penalty which is necessary to the 
enforcement of God’s law; but reason is helpless to devise 
such provision, involving, as it does, not merely the relation of 
man to God, but the relation of God to all his moral creatures. 
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How necessary then is revelation to assure the soul that such 
provision is actually made, and that forgiveness is free to all 
who will accept of it! Such is the atonement of Christ, by 
which God’s just and holy law is satisfied before all the hosts 
of Heaven, while this earth is made the theatre of mercy to a 
rebellious race. How rational, yet how transcending reason ! 
It is the plan of God in its relation to the unknown world of 
spirits brought down to the apprehension of the human mind. 

Again, reason perceives that in order to restore tle soul to 
godlikeness the moral attributes of God must be set before 
the soul as objects of imitation, and that to this end they must 
be revealed as applicable to human life and conduct. But the 
boldest induction would hardly presume that God would take 
upon himself our nature and appear upon the earth in bodily 
form, in humble life, that he might reveal the godlikeness of 
man, and by the power of his example raise the fallen race. 
Yet God’s plan of salvation involved all this; and, once re- 
vealed, how rational it is! So that we half believe we could 
have reached the thought of the divinity of Christ by our in- 
duction. 

Finally, it may be asked: Have we not here in the unity 
of the Bible the strongest evidence of its inspiration ? 

On what must any doctrine of inspiration ultimately rest? 
Not upon theory. Not upon the testimony of “ the Fathers,” 
or the Jews, or even an apostle. We may put ourselves where 
they stood and see with them the evidence of inspiration, but 
we cannot take their word for it. The evidence of inspiration, 
if any there be, must lie in the character of the work which is 
said to be inspired. And that feature in the character of the 
Bible which lifts it above the productions of human genius is 
its wnity. It is in the unity of any work of art that the critic 
seeks for the highest evidence of genius, and here we must 
look for that distinctive evidence that lifts the Bible above the 
plane of human genius. To the unity of any work it is neces- 
sary that the designing mind should see the end from the be- 
ginning, so that all parts may be made to conduce toward it. 
In the Bible the unity of the different parts is so complete 
that its development from the promise at the fall to the revela- 
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tion of the final restoration of the race is as natural as the 
growth of a tree from the germ. Everything essential to the 
complete unfolding of the plan of salvation is taken up and 
assimilated, while all else is rejected. The whole range of 
literature, even including that which has been opened by reve- 
lation, does not present the materials for a book like the Bible. 
But it is manifest that no human mind could have created this 
marvelous unity. The styles of the different parts, together 
with other points of internal evidence, not to speak of the 
conclusive testimony from external sources, all prove that these 
parts were the productions of different minds, under different 
circumstances, at widely different periods, and with no possible 
complicity. Is it not, therefore, manifest that this book has 
been written, and its various parts compacted, under the di- 
recting providence of God? It is by the unity and harmonies 
of nature that we recognize the hand of God in his works. So 
long as the universe is regarded as the scene of diverse and 
conflicting agencies, so long polytheism is inevitable. It is 
only when the order of nature is perceived that science appre- 
hends the notion of the one true God. And, as in the works 
of God, so in his written word, by its unity to express the di- 
vine plan of salvation we recognize the spirit of its divine 
Author. Was not this the idea ot the apostle? It was when 
his mind was filled with the thought that the Holy Scriptures 
are able to make the soul wise unto Salvation, that he said “ all 
scripture is given by inspiration of God.” 
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Articte VI.—ON CEPHALIZATION. 


Ty presenting to our readers a new word, and a scientific 
principle yet unrecognized except in the writings of a single 
author,* we may reasonably be asked for a fuller exposition of 
the term and of its bearings than is given in our recent paper 
on “ Man’s Zoological Position ;”+ and, accordingly, we here 
offer the following thoughts on the subject. 

The importance of the head to an animal all understand. 
It makes the great difference between an animal and a plant. 
The former may be correctly described as a fore-and-aft 
structure; the latter, as an wp-and-down structure. The 
former has more or less of will emanating from its head- 
extremity, producing voluntary action; and an animal is 
therefore, typically, a forward-moving, or a “go-ahead” being ; 
while a plant simply stands and grows.{ An animal is cogni- 
zant of existences about him, and, however minute or simple, it 
knows enough to steer clear of obstacles, in its head-forward 
progress, or to attempt it at least; but a plant is, utterly, a 
non-percipient, unknowing thing. - 

The head of an animal is the seat of power. It contains 
not merely the principal nervous mass, (the brain, in the higher 
tribes, and a ganglion or mass corresponding to a brain, in the 
lower,) but also the various organs of the senses, as of sight, 
hearing, smell, taste, and also the mouth with its parts or 
appliances. 


* Report, by James D. Dana, on Crustacea, (being one of the Reports of the 
Exploring Expedition under Captain Wilkes), 1853, p. 1395.—American Journal 
of Science, 2nd series, Vol. XXII, p. 14, 1856; Vol. XXV, p. 213, 1858; Vol- 
XXXV, p. 65, Jan. 1863; Vol. XXXVI, p. 1, July, 1863. 

+ This volume, p. 282. 

¢ Some kinds of animals, as Polyps, are fixed, like plants. But these are not 
true representations of the animal idea or type. They are animals in having 
each a mouth and a stomach, muscles and sensation; but they are given up toa 
vegetative style of growth. Animal life exists in these species under the forms of 
the vegetable type, and not that of the animal. 
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The anterior portion of the structure properly includes all of 
the body that is devoted to the special service of the head. Ina 
Crab, it comprises not only the organs of the senses and a pair 
of jaws, but also, following these, “fice pairs of jointed organs 
called maxille and mawilla-feet, (a little like short feet in 
structure), that cover the mouth and serve to put into it the 
food ; and in an Insect, it comprises two pairs of such maz- 
ille, besides the pair of jaws. 

The posterior portion of the body stands in direct opposition 
to the anterior. The kind of opposition may be partly under- 
stood from the structure of a plant, in which there is an analo- 
gous oppositeness in its extremities—the root end tending 
downward, whatever obstacles it may encounter, the leaf-end 
as strongly in the opposite direction ; it being ‘remembered 
that in an animal the opposite extremities are those of a fore- 
and-aft structure. ~ 

The functions of the posterior portion are, first, digestion, 
which is performed by the various viscera contained within 
this part of the structure, and is the means of supplying the 
material for flesh and bone, and involves arrangements for 
the removal of the refuse material of the food, ete.; and 
secondly, locomotion, the function of the legs in most animals, 
of legs and wings in birds and insects, of fins i in fishes. 

Thus the anterior and posterior portions of the system have 
their diverse duties. It is obvious, that any animal, as an 
oyster, for example, whose body is almost wholly a visceral or 
gastric mass, and which, therefore, has its posterior portion 
very large, and its anterior very small, must be of very low 
grade. This much of the principle of cephalization requires 
no depth of philosophy to comprehend or apply. 

An important part of this posterior extremity, in many ani- 
mals, is the ¢aé/, which, in Vertebrate species, is not merely a 
posterior elongation of the body, but also of the bony struc- 
ture of the body ; for the tail, however flexible, has a series of 
bones running the greater part of its length, and this series of 
bones is a direct continuation of that which makes up the 
back-bone of the animal. It may be only a switch for switch- 
ing off insects. But in whales and fishes, this part of the body 
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has great magnitude, and takes the principal part (a few fishes 
excluded) in the duty of locomotion. 

As the head is the seat of power in an animal, the part that 
gives honor to the whole, it is natural, that among species 
rank should be marked by means of variations in the structure 
of the head ; and not only by variations in structure, but also 
in the extent to which the rest of the body directly contributes, 
by its members, to the uses or purposes of the head. Cephali- 
zation is, then, simply the degree of head-domination in the 
structure. The following are some of the ways or methods in 
which it is manifested. 

1. With superior cephalization, that is, as species rise in 
grade or rank, more and more of the anterior part of the body, 
or of its members, renders service to the head; with inferior, 
less and less. 

2. With superior cephalization, the structure of the head, or 
of the anterior portion of the body, becomes more and more 
compacted, perfected, and condensed or abbreviated; with 
inferior, the same portion becomes more and more lax in its 
parts or loosely put together, and imperfect in the parts or 
imembers themselves, and, at the same time, the whole is more 
and more elongated, and spaced out or enlarged. 

(3.) With swpertor cephalization, the posterior portion of the 
body becomes more and more compacted, or firmly put together 
and abbreviated ; that is, as concentration goes on anteriorly, 
there is abbreviation posteriorly. Even the tail shows grade; 
for great length, or size, or functional importance is actually a 
mark of inferior grade, other things being equal, however 
ridiculous it may seem. 

(4) With superior cephalization, there is an upward rise in 
the head extremity of the nervous system ; and this reaches its 
limit in Man, in which it becomes erect and points heavenward. 
With inferior, there is the reverse condition, and the limit is 
seen in the horizontal fish. 

(5.) With inferior cephalization, there is not only a less and 
less concentrated or compacted and perfected state of the 
whole structure, before and behind, but, in its lower stages, the 
degradation of the structure extends to an absence of essential 
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parts, as tceth, members, senses ; and often, also, to a gross 
enlargement of the body beyond the size which the system of 
life within can properly wield, and in this case the body is 
stupid and sluggish. And do we not sometimes find an ex- 
ample under this principle in the human species ? 

Some of the methods of cephalization (or decephalization, as 
the reverse is properly termed) having been stated, we may 
now refer to a few examples. 

Take the grand division of brute Mammals (or Quadrupeds) 
which contains the large species. Its subdivisions are four. 

First, the Quadrumanes or monkeys. 

Second, the Carnivores, or flesh-eaters, including the lion, cat, 
dog, bear, and the like. 

Third, the LHerbivores, or plant-eaters, including the ele- 
phant, rhinoceros, horse, hog, ox, deer, ete. 

Fourth, the Mutilates, including the whales, dolphins, ete., 
in which the limbs are degraded to the structure and uses of 
fins, and part are wanting, and therefore the species are, in a 
sense, mutilated, whence the term Mutilates. Such forms are 
appropriately styled degradational forms, since they correspond 
to a degradation of the Mammalian structure or type. 

These several subdivisions have their distinctions, and also 
their naturalness, strongly exhibited in characters based on this 
principle of cephalization. Our illustrations of this fact may 
be drawn first from the fore-limbs. 

In the Quadrumanes or monkeys, the fore-limbs are so con- 
structed and arranged, that they serve (1) for carrying their 
young, (2) for supplying the mouth with food, (3) for taking 
their prey, and (4) for locomotion; in the Carnivores, they 
serve (1) for taking their prey, and (2) for locomotion ; in the 
Herbivores, only for locomotion—for cattle use their fore-legs 
for their simple legitimate object of walking, nothing higher, 
nothing lower ; inthe Mutilates, or whales, (degradational spe- 
cies, as before styled), they are fit only for something lower, for 
they are merely fins, like those of fishes. 

Passing, now, from the highest of these four subdivisions— 
that of the monkeys—up to Man, there is a sudden elevation 
of structure, corresponding well with the spiritual elevation. 
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The fore-limbs are taken out of the foot-scries, and thus rescued 
from the inferior service of locomotion. As in some brutes, these 
members serve to carry the young, and to collect food and con- 
vey it to the mouth. But, along with such uses, there are 
others, more exalted, demanded by the spirit within. Moreover, 
far the larger part of the body is thus made to belong to the 
anterior portion, and this anterior portion is, consequently, 
much increased, while the posterior stands on its narrow base 
of two feet, and is reduced to a minimum. 

Let us now look at the above four subdivisions of Mammals, 
with reference to other methods of cephalization, and see how 
they exhibit, in accordance with this principle, their differ- 
ences of grade. 

The Quadrumanes, or monkeys—the highest of the brute 
species—have the body most raised from the horizontal; the 
head shortest, and most compacted ; the mouth perfect in its fur- 
niture of teeth ; and the superior species among them—the Man- 
apes, as the Gorilla and Orang—have no tail, so that this kind 
of posterior abbreviation is at its extreme limit. 

The Carnivores, as the cat, lion, etc., also have a short well- 
compacted head, but one more projecting than that of the or- 
dinary monkey; there is a full set of teeth; the hind-feet, as 
well as fore-feet, are provided with claws to aid in climbing ; 
and the mouth is prostituted from the proper or normal use of 
the organ to that of carrying its young or its prey. 

The Lerbivores, as the ox, horse, ete., have the head very 
much elongated, (a strong mark of decephalization), and, in 
some, appropriated to the inferior use of self-defense ; part of 
the teeth usually wanting; and the feet fit only for locomo- 
tion, or part of them (the hinder) in some species, for kicking. 

The MMutilates, or the whales, have a head sometimes many 
yards in length made of bones imperfectly united ; the teeth 
often entirely wanting and sometimes excessively numerous— 
the latter a mark of feeble concentration in the life-system, in 
consequence of which the parts grow or multiply to excess, 
(something as a tree grows in size, because given up to the un- 
controlled power of growth); and not only the fore-legs reduced 
to fins, and feeble in locomotion, but the hind-limbs wanting ; 
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the body behind enormously enlarged and prolonged ; and the 
prolonged tail, thus made, serving as the main organ of locomo- 
tion—a low fish-like condition of the structure. 

The four grand divisions of Mammals are thus strikingly 
marked off by characters based on this principle of cephaliza- 
tion. 

Turn now to Man, at the head of the system of life. He is 
vastly above even the Man-apes in the form of the head, as 
well as in its perfection of make, for the jaws project but slight- 
ly, when at.all, beyond the forehead, and his back only a little 
behind the posterior side of the brain. Here is abbreviation of 
body before and behind carried to the last extreme. [lis ner- 
vous system stands vertical, with the brain at the summit; and, 
in average specimens of the race, the brain is nearly treble the 
size of the brain of a gorilla. Ilis teeth are simply for cutting 
soft food and for chewing, not for tearing flesh or branches of 
trees, or for carrying his young. His fore-limbs take no part 
in locomotion. The posterior portion of the body is not only 
directly beneath the head, but is so small that it occupies but 
little more breadth than it. His feet may be thought to be in- 
ferior to a monkey’s, since they cannot clasp a stick or branch, 
likeahand. But this quality makes a good climber, and serves 
well a being with the monkey’s propensities and necessities, 
but is not befitting Man’s erect body and higher purposes, 
which are best served by feet that give a firm support. 

The same kind of evidence of the connection of grade, and 
also of classification, with cephalization, might be pointed out 
among the subdivisions of the Carnivores themselves, and of 
each of the other grand divisions of Mammals. But to give 
full illustrations of the subject, in these and other departments 
of zoology, would require a mention of details that would here 
be out of place. Sufficient have been brought forward to ex- 
plain the principle of cephalization, and give some idea of its 
importance in zoological classification. 

It remains to illustrate further the importance of the spe- 
cial mark of cephalization by which, as stated in our former 
article, Man is separated from other Mammals in a system of 
zoological classification. This special case is the fact, that the 
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Sore-limbs in Man are transferred from the locomotive to the 
cephalic series. Man’s separate place being denied him by 
some who claim to understand zoological principles, it is of 
great interest to find an unequivocal criterion by which to 
meet such writers. And the question with us is, whether 
the criterion just mentioned has that kind of authority which 
will place it beyond all dispute, even among zoologists them- 
selves. We have already referred to one case in which this 
criterion was the basis of a similar separation of the two grand 
divisions of a class. But to some, this example, as it was 
taken from the Crustaceans, may have seemed insufficient to 
prove the universality of the principie, although to the true 
zoologist, who appreciates the generality of nature’s laws, an 
illustration, so well sustained, drawn from one class is of the 
same authority as if supported by illustrations from all. 

We propose to give, in a brief and simple manner, a wider 
view of the facts in zoology bearing on this point, in order that 
its true scientific value may not fail to be appreciated. 

In the Animal kingdom there are four grand types or plans 
of structure—the ordainings of the Infinite Creator; ideas 
which were first expressed on our earth in material forms when 
the earliest species under these types were made. These swb- 
kingdoms are, beginning with the highest, as follows : 


1. Vertebrates. Having internally a jointed, bony skeleton. The 
back-bone in the skeleton is called the vertebral column, and its 
separate pieces vertebrer, (from the Latin) ; and hence the name 
Vertebrates. The four classes in this subkingdom, are, as already 
mentioned, (1) Mammals; (2) Birds; (3) Reptiles ; (4) Fishes. 

2. Articulates. Having the body and members jointed, (or 
articulated), but with no internal skeleton, the articulations being 
made in the hardened skin. In some, the skin remains soft, as in 
Worms. Include the three classes, (1) Jnsecteans, (comprising, 1, 
Insects, 2, Spiders, 3, Myriapods or Centipedes); (2) Crustaceans, 
(1, Decapods, or crabs, lobsters, shrimps, ete., 2 Tetradecapods, or 
sowbugs, etc, 3, Entromostracans) ; (3) Worms. 

3. Mollusks. Waving the body, and the members when any ex- 
ist, soft and fleshy, without articulations. Include the cuttlefish, 
snail, clam, oyster, ete. 
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4. Radiates. Waving, as truly as plants, a radiate arrangement 
of the parts of the structure, both the internal and external, al- 
though animals in every respect. Include the Polyps or coral 
animals, which look like flowers, the Meduse or jelly-fishes, etc. 


In order that there may be a transfer of members from the 
locomotive to the cephalic series, or the reverse, (the first of the 
methods of cephatization mentioned), the animal must, of course, 
have members in these series. The requisite structure exists 
only in the two higher subkingdoms, the Vertebrate and Ar- 
ticulate; and, hence, in these alone can we look for examples 
of this method of cephalization. 

I. Suskincpom or Verresrates. 1. Class of Mamials.— 
In Mammals, (the class which includes Man and all Quadru- 
peds, and also the whales), there are but two pairs of limbs. 

In Man, the fore-limbs take no part in locomotion, and are 
properly cephalic instead of locomotive organs. 

Passing from Man to other Mammals, we descend, from a 
being characterized by this extreme of cephalization, to the 
true Quadruped, or four-footed beast. The four limbs are de- 
graded to the locomotive series. This is the only case of such 
transfer that is possible in Mammals, because the head is a 
fixed structure, having no parts that can be transferred back- 
ward, and, also, because the number of pairs of locomotive 
organs is limited to two. 

2. Other Classes of Vertebrates—In the other classes of 
Vertebrates, for the reason just mentioned, there can be no 
new case of transfer: the head does not admit of it, the ver- 
tebrate type being very limited in its range of variations. 

This restriction of the examples in this subkingdom to one 
gives the higher eminence to the distinction between Man and 
other Mammals. 

II. Susxixepom or Articutates. The first two classes of 
Articulates have the necessary members and structure for 
exemplifying this first method of cephalization; but not the 
last, or that of Worms. 

1. Class of Insecteans.—The three orders, or grand divis- 
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ions of Insecteans, are, 1, Jnsects ; 2, Spiders ; 3, Myriapods 
or Centipedes. 

Insects, the highest, have three pairs of feet and three pairs 
of mouth-organs. Spiders have four pairs of feet and two of 
mouth-organs. There is here a transfer of one pair from the 
mouth-series to the foot-series, or from the cephalic to the loco- 
motive. Insects and Spiders are, as is obvious, very distinct 
types of structure. They are two different plans for express- 
ing the idea of the Articulate. The higher is based on superior 
cephalization ; for, in Insects, a larger part of the structure is 
embraced in the cephalic or anterior portion than in Spiders. 

Both Insects and Spiders are structures with jived or closed 
limits; for the number of pairs of feet is limited, and the 
segments of which the body is made admit of no increase 
beyond the normal or regular number. 

Myriapods are not limited in the number of segments 
of the body, or in that of the pairs of feet; on the contrary, 
they allow of any number of feet, and of indefinite lengthening 
behind. Being thus, as it were, open behind, instead of closed, 
there is no regular transfer of mouth-organs to the locomotive - 
series in passing to them from the higher orders. This order 
is distinguished by the degradational character just men- 
tioned. P 

2. Class of Crustaceans.—The orders of Crustaceans are 
three: 1, Decapods, or the ten-footed ; 2, Tetradecapods, or the 
fourteen-footed; 3, Zntomostracans, or species with defective 
feet. 

In the highest order, that of Decapods, there are jive pairs 
of feet and siz pairs of mouth-organs. In the next order, 
that of Tetradecapods, there are seven pairs of feet, and four 
pairs of mouth-organs. In the latter, then, the feet have 
gained two pairs, the mouth has lost two ; or, in other words, 
two pairs have passed from the cephalic to the locomotive 
series. The types of structure in the Decapods and Tetrade- 
capods are as diverse as those of Insects and Spiders. Like 
the latter, also, the feet are perfect and fixed or limited in num- 
ber, the regular or normal number never being exceeded. 
They are, therefore, regular or normal types. 
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In descending to the third order, or the Zntomostracan, from 
the Tetradecapods, the mouth loses other pairs of organs by 
this method of transfer—in some one pair, in others ¢wo, in 
others three, in others four (or all). The Entomostracans are 
defective in both their feet and segments, and are degrada- 
tional forms; and, hence, these several grades of transfer have 
not separately the importance which belongs to them in the 
regular or normal types. Thus the Myriapods and Entomos- 
tracans are alike in failing to exemplify the regular system, 
because of their degradational character. 

In this review of the Animal kingdom, we have found one 
case of regular transfer of members from the cephalic to the 
locomotive series in each of the classes, Mammals, Insecteans, 
and Crustaceans,—and these are, in fact, a// the classes that 
have the structure requisite for exhibiting it. The number of 
pairs of feet in the groups considered, beginning with the 
highest, is as follows : 

I, Verresrares—Class of Mammals: In Man, 1 pair; in 
other Mammals, (and in all other Vertebrates, except those ir 
which part or all of the limbs are wanting, as in the degrada- 
tion 1 types of Whales, Snakes, etc.), 2. 

Il. Articutares—(L) Class of Znsecteans: In Insects, 3; in 
Spiders, 4. 

(2.) Class of Crustaceans: in Decapods, 5; in Tetradeca- 
pods, 7. 

The numbers of pairs of feet in the regular types are, then, 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7. 

These results most obviously demonstrate, that the higher 
orders or grand subdivisions under the classes in the Aniimal 
kingdom, wherever the structure allows of it, are distinguished 
from one another by the particular method of cephalization re- 
ferred to—that is, by a transfer of members from the cephalic 
series to the docomotive, or the reverse. The word order 
implies rank; and, by this special means, the difference of rank 
between two successive orders of a class is exhibited. 

They demonstrate, also, that the orders, thus distinguished, 
are the two highest orders of the classes, This is the fact in 
the two cases under the Articulates. Insects, or the jirsé, 
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being thus separated from Spiders, the second ; and Decapods, 
the first, from Tetradecapods, the second. And under the 
Vertebrates, since Man is separated by the same character from 
the species below, Man must, in like manner, constitute an 
independent order—the highest in the class of Mammals. 

Thus the conclusion, which we have had in view in this 
scientific discussion, is zoologically established. 

It will be observed that the evidence does not remove Man 
out of the class of Mammals. Classes (as, for example, those 
of the subkingdom of Vertebrates, namely, JZammals, Birds, 
Reptiles, and Fishes) are distinguished by characters of anoth- 
er kind, and only the orders, under a class, by the transfer of 
menbers explained. 

Neither,-as we have elsewhere said, are there any grounds 
for resisting the association of Man with the Mammals in 
classification. The distinguishing feature of this class is, as 
the name implies, the suckling of the young by the mother. 
And when the first of Mammals were created, this character- 
istic, while somewhat educational even in brutes, had special 
prospective reference to the species, then in the distant future, 
that shoald take in, through this very means, moral good, and 
learn from the family relation, thus rooted and strengthened, 
of ahigher relation to an Infinite Parent. The work of the 
sixth day of creation, a3 stated in the opening page of the 
Bible, was that of the creation of Mammals; first, the brute 
Mammals, then Man; and thus the two are associated in 
a record of divine origin. 

The zoological demonstration of the proposition that Man 
does not share his order either with monkeys, or brutes of any 
kind, appears, therefore, to ke complete. In addition, it has 
been shown, that the principle of cephalization, on which the 
conclusion is based, lies at the very foundation of the Animal 
kingdom, and penetrates its whole superstructure. Man, there- 
fore stands alone, as by acclamation from universal life. His 
structure, so eminently cephalized, is in accord with his great- 
ness of intellect and soul. 

. The superiority of Man to cther animals has long been re- 
cognized in the structure of his hand, which is so wonderfully 
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fashioned for the service of his exalted nature; in his erectness 
of form, which seems like a promise of a world above, denied 
the animal which goes bowed toward the earth; in his face, 
which is made, not only to exhibit the inferior emotion of 
pleasure throngh the smile or laugh, but—when not debased 
by sin—to move in quick response to all higher emotions and 
sentiments and calls for sympathy, as though it were the outer 
film of the soul itself; in his speech, which is the soul in fuller 
action wielding its powers in force on other souls. We now 
perceive that these characteristics are outer manifestations of a 
structure whose elevation is pronounced throughout the 
breadth and depth of living nature. 

Notwithstanding these various distinguishing qualities, some 
zoologists, after a study of Man’s bones, muscles, and brain, 
without seeing the deeper principle beneath, assign him a 
place in the same tribe with the apes or monkeys, on a seat a 
grade higher than that occupied by the Gorilla; yet not so 
high, say some, but that the Gorilla, Orang, or Chimpanzee 
may be in the line of Man’s ancestry. We have found no 
such genealogical ideas in our studies of the Animal kingdom. 

There is three-fold testimony to Man’s right to the throne, 
above, and over, all that lives :—Nature’s profoundest utter- 
ances; Man’s fitness for the position; and God’s command, 
issued when Man, took possession, “ Suspvr, AND HAVE DO- 
MINION.” 





Armenian FHistory. 


Articze VIL—ARMENIAN HISTORY. 


Tue ancient history of the Armenians, though involved in 
the obscurity that reigns over the infancy of all the nations of 
antiquity, is yet, in many respects, comparing it with the early 
history of other old nations, somewhat brighter and less con- 
fused. It is a peculiar characteristic of Armenian history, 
that it occupies a perfectly natural position, taking hold of 
sacred history with one hand, in a spirit of reverence and love, 
and of profane history with the other, in sympathy with its 
truth and authority. Its way, through all that traditional and 
uncertain period of the distant past, is strangely illumined by 
mysterious and almost sacred lights, which burn more and 
more brightly the more attentively we consider them. And 
we venture the prediction, that, in the degree it becomes 
the subject of faithful research and study, the evidences of its 
truth will multiply, and still more, that new additions and 
elucidations will also be given to our present stock of ancient 
history relating to other nations. Many reasons might be 
given for this prediction, showing it to be well founded, reasons 
drawn from the locality of the Armenian people at the 
original starting point of our race, reasons drawn from 
the fact of their acknowleged high antiquity, and also from 
their uninterrupted and intimate relations with the oldest 
monarchies of Asia, and with all those mighty peoples of 
the past, rising up giant-like, in darkness, in central and 
northern Asia, and sending forth, from time to time, their por- 
tentous clouds, which successively spread themselves over the 
continent of Europe. The Armenians, as a nation, have ever 
been stationed on the Ararat watch-tower, within sight of, 
and looking out upon, all the great movements of the number- 
less hosts of nations, peoples, and tribes, that Asia, in the time 
of her strength and glory, brought out upon the great stage of 
the historic past. It is our firm conviction that there are many 
questions relating to ancient history, yet to be solved, by 
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attention to the history, the literature, the language, and the 
monuments of Armenia. There are many links in ancient 
history that yet remain to be supplied. The old Greek and 
Roman historians do not give them. They must be sought 
for elsewhere. Monuments, ruins, buried treasures, manu- 
scripts still preserved in monasteries, caves, and sepulchres, in- 
scriptions on tables of stone, old coins and old nations dug up 
from the past, these are yet to give us light in our researches, 
till the beautiful distinct light of sacred history blends and 
harmonizes with that of profane; and every contribution 
made by the scholar, the historian, the antiquarian, or the nu- 
mismatist, to secure this result, deserves the reward of the 
world’s approbation and gratitude. 

The ancient kingdom of Armenia is one of these curious 
old relics of the past; and, though the history of this kingdom 
may not be so important or interesting as that of other eastern 
kingdoms, yet it should be studied for the light it throws upon 
the nations and great empires which successively established 
themselves in this region. One finds in its history the history 
of the primitive empires of Babylonia, Assyria, Persia, and 
Media; and though as a kingdom it was less vast and popu- 
lous than many of those surrounding it, yet, by its native 
energy and resources, it was frequently able to contend with 
them, and regain an independence it had temporarily lost. 
More than fifteen centuries before our era, it is said to have 
been one of the most powerful monarchies of the East, having 
its own laws, its own constitution, its dynasty of kings, its 
language and its literature. There were stone built cities, 
large and flourishing, upon the plains of Ararat long before 
the founding of Rome. 

But we purpose not, in this Article, to give a philosophy of 
Armenian history, as affecting or throwing light upon the his- 
tory of other nations, but rather to introduce the reader 
to merely one old family or people, still full of life and activ- 
ity, and which traces back its descent in a direct, continuous, 
and distinct line,to the first family of the Ararat homestead. 

The Armenians, according to their history, are the descend- 
ants of Haig or Haicus, whose genealogy was as follows: 
Japhet, the son of Neah, begat Gomer, who was the father of 
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Togarmah and Ashkenaz. Togarmah was the father of Haicus, 
from whom are descended the Haiks or Armenians. Among 
themselves they have ever been known, even to the present 
day, by the name of Haiks or sons of Haicus. 

Following the traditional history of the Armenians, which we 
shall do in this Article, we are told that this Haicus, soon 
after the deluge, and while Noah was yet living, proceeded to 
the plain of Shinar, and there resided for a long period. 
During this time there occurred the building of the tower of 
Babel, the confusion of tongues, and the founding of Nineveh. 
It is said by the eminent Armenian historian, Moses of Cho- 
rene, that, in this work of building the tower, Haicus was con- 
cerned as one of the prefects or directors. The history of this 
event, curious as a specimen of antiquity, is thus given by the 
same historian : 

“ Terrible and illustrious were those who first came from the gods in the begin- 
ning of the world, when men began to multiply. And among them there was 
found a race of giants, of immense structure, with limbs and bodies of vast size 
and strength, who, filled with arrogance, conceived the wicked purpose of build- 
ing a tower, and while they were thus occupied, a divine and terrible wind, sent 
by the anger of God, defeated this proud work of the giants, already carried high. 
There was also distributed to each one of them an unheard of speech, which 
caused a great confusion. One of these giants was named Haicus, mighty in 
throwing the spear and bending the bow.” 

A short time after, Bel, or Nimrod, succeeded in establish- 
ing his authority in Babylonia, and demanded that all render 
to him divine homage. Haicus refused to obey, and, taking 
with him his sons and daughters, and sons sons, brave men, in 
number about three hundred, together with many home-born 
servants and strangers attached to him, he left Babylonia, and 
went northward into the region of Ararat. Bel, or Belus, sent 
messengers after him, demanding his return and obedience, but 
not being successful, the tyrant Belus himself went forth to 
battle with Haicus, and being pierced by an arrow thrown by 
the latter, was slain. The place where this tyrant was buried 
received the name Kerezman, i. e. sepulchre, which name it 
retains to the present day. Haicus is therefore styled “the 
first champion of religion, for having refused to pay adoration 
to the statue of Belus, and for killing the latter as being the 
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first introducer of idolatry among mankind.” According to a 
very ancient tradition, this first king of the Armenians was a 
man of extraordinary beauty, possessing an imposing figure 
and wonderful strength ; in height tall, with sharp, penetrating 
eyes, and hair of silken softness. The Armenians have ever 
felt proud to be called the sons of Haicus. Their old songs 
and traditions describe his many noble and virtuous qualities, 
and these songs and chants have been sung in the mountains 
and valleys about Ararat for nearly four thousand years. F're- 
quently the traveler is startled by their wild music, as he 
silently threads his way through some dark gorge, or carefully 
winds along the almost perpendicular side of some towering 
cliff in that old land. 

Haicus, it is said, after having established his authority in 
the region of Ararat, introducing many laws and wise regula- 
tions, founding cities, and thus securing the prosperity of his 
people, died at the age of nearly four hundred years, about 
2028 before Christ, and a few years before the birth of Abra- 
ham. He left a numerous family, consisting of twelve sons and 
twenty-four daughters. 

The right of primogeniture was sacredly regarded then as 
now among the Armenians, and the first born son, Armenag, 
became the ruler of this Ararat kingdom. Two of his broth- 
ers removed to the region near lake Van, and gave their names 
to their descendants, two distinct families, well known among 
this people to the present day. In the time of Armenag and 
his immediate successors, many cities were built in Armenia, 
among which was Armavir, said to have been very large and 
beautiful, built of hewn stone, about 2000 before Christ. This 
city is probably the Armouria mentioned by Ptolemy. At that 
early period it was one of the central points of the world. Its 
princes extended their rule east to the shores of the Caspian, 
and west far beyond the Euphrates. Its situation, so far as 
can now be determined, was a little north of the river Araxes, 
near a branch of the same, now called Hasagh. About 1850 
before Christ, it was. very strongly fortified by Harma, an Ar- 
menian king of great renown. He surrounded it by walls 
higher and thicker than those which heretofore enclosed it. 
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These walls were all of stone, of huge dimensions. He also 
embellished it by the erection of several magnificent palaces, 
and ornamented the adjacent country by building pleasure- 
houses and caravanserais for the entertainment of travelers. 
It may at this period have almost rivaled Nineveh in strength 
and beauty, for it seems to have been built after a similar 
manner, of great size, with vast and extensive gardens within 
the walls, and was also the capital of a kingdom which often 
successfully contended with the kingdom of Assyria. 

As Abraham is said to have planted a grove and built an 
altar unto the Lord, so these Armenian kings are said to have 
planted groves of poplar in and around their first cities, and 
in these groves were altars, where the first-born of the fumily 
officiated, as priest, in offering to God acceptable sacrifices. It 
is an interesting fact that these poplar groves have ever been 
esteemed sacred. From the fact that altars were first reared in 
them there came the belief that they were the dwelling-place 
of Jehovah, and in later times, when religion was corrupted, 
they were still considered the terrestrial residences of the gods. 
It was, therefore, the custom to consecrate children to these 
groves, believing that such would be under the special care of 
the gods, and ever be eminently successful. The Armenian 
king, Anushavan, 1725 B. C., was consecrated to these groves 
in his infancy, and, on this account, was surnamed the Poplar. 
The trembling of the leaves of these groves by the gentlest 
breeze, as well as by the most violent wind, was a long time 
an object of magical science to which the wisest devoted them- 
selves. 

The primitive religion of the Armenians, according to tra- 
dition, was patriarchal and pure. Founded upon the faith held 
from the patriarchs, it consisted in the adoration of the true God, 
sorrow over that forfeiture which our race sustained by the 
fall, and the expectation of a Supreme Restorer. The worship 
was the simplest possible, consisting of prayer and a bloody 
sacrifice. ‘ The father of the family at the same time, as pon- 
tiff and king, ruled the members thereof with a wise equity. 
He offered to the Most High, as the chosen mediator, prayers 
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and victims, terminated all differences, and under this patri- 
archal régime all enjoyed peace.” 

As Armenian geography throws much light upon the history 
of Armenia, so the history of the Armenian nation throws 
light on the geography of the country. For instance, the king 
Aramais, son of Armenag, gave his name to Armavir, which 
was the ancient capital of Armenia for the space of eighteen 
hundred years. So Manavaz, brother of king Armenag, 2000 
years B. C., gave his name to the city Manavazagerd, called at 
the present day Manasgerd, i. e. the city of Manas or Manavaz. 
The king Amassia, 1940 B. C., building many places at 
the foot of Mt. Ararat, called the mountain Massis, a name 
by which it is still known among the Armenians. Sometimes, 
however, they give it the name of Ararat. Gelam, son of 
Amassia, building his habitation near a lake not far from Ara- 
rat, gave his name also to the lake, a name it has borne to the 
present time with very slight variations. It is written Gelam, 
Gegham, and sometimes Sevan. His grandson, Garni, built a 
city which received the same name, and this name it has ever 

“retained. Such instances might be multiplied almost indefi- 
nitely, showing also this interesting fact, that the most ancient 
geography of this land, given by Ptolemy, Strabo, Plutarch, 
Ctesias, Arrian, and Pliny, is constructed from an Armenian 
geography still older. The names are all Armenian, or plainly 
derived from Armenian names. Take for instance the name 
of the old Armenian city Nakhchevan. By Ptolemy it is 
called NVaxuana. Its etymology, however, is clearly Arme- 
nian, composed of two words, Vakh, which signifies first, and 
Chevan, place of descent or encampment. In the Armenian 
language it signifies, therefore, the first place of encampment 
or descent, and is believed to be actually the place where 
Noah first encamped after leaving the ark, and hence, the old- 
est city in the world. lt was certainly one of the oldest, and, 
for a very long period, one of the most powerful cities of the 
ancient Armenian kingdom. Its situation was not far from 
Mt. Ararat, and in‘a region frequently described by travelers, 
as one of the most fertile and attractive in Asia. 

Gelam, who is said to have ruled over the Armenians from 
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1908 to 1858 B. C., and who gave his name to the lake above 
mentioned, had two sons, Harma and Sissag, or Sissac. From 
the latter descended the people who were called Sissagans, and 
who were, perhaps, the same as the Sace of Strabo and 
Ptolemy ; as we find them occupying precisely the same local- 
ity, and distinguished by many of the same characteristics. 
Some very interesting notices of this people are found in an- 
cient Armenian history, and these notices are all the more in- 
teresting from the fact that it is the opinion of some, that these 
Sissagans were the Sakai-suni, mentioned by Turner as the 
ancestors of the Anglo-Saxons. 

About eighteen hundred years before Christ, in the time of 
Isaac and Jacob, the Armenian nation was beth powerful and 
prosperous, and also of very large extent. Its kings fought 
against the Babylonians and Medes, and extended their con- 
quests over the territory of Pontus and Cappadocia. Aram, 
son of Harma, became ruler about this time, and it was owing 
much, it seems, to his wisdom, power, and policy, that the 
national authority and limits were greatly extended. It is 
said that this king gave much attention to the study of various * 
arts and arms among his people, which rendered them, at that 
time and in succeeding centuries, so powerful and respected as 
anation. For the prudent and manly bravery he displayed in 
the service of his country, he became renowned and feared 
among other nations. Moses of Chorene says, “he chose 
rather to suffer death in defense of his country, than to see it in 
subjection to foreigners.” The Medes, impelled by avarice 
and jealousy, at this time made an incursion into Armenia 
under the conduct of Neuchar, who was an implacable enemy 
of king Aram, but the latter, with an army of fifty thousand 
men, overcame them, took the prince Neuchar prisoner, led 
him to Armavir, and ordered him to be hung up at the top of 
a high tower. A nail was driven through his forehead, and he 
was thus left suspended from the wall, that he might serve as 
an object of derision to the passers-by. About this time, too, 
Barsham, prince of Babylon, invaded Armenia with forty 
thousand infantry and five thousand cavalry. Aram attack- 
ed and defeated him, with great slaughter; the Babylonian 
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prince being also slain in the conflict. He then marched with 
forty thousand men into Asia Minor, west of the Euphrates, 
conquered the country, and commanded all the inhabitants to 
learn the Armenian language. It was at this time he 
built the city of Caesarea (Kaisareih) or Mazaca, as it is called 
by old Greek writers. This name, however, is plainly of 
Armenian origin, from Meeshak, the name of the Armenian 
general in this expedition, who is said to have been a relative 
of the king Aram, and who was left as his deputy in Cappa- 
docia with a force of ten thousand men. This expedition, 
bringing the most of Asia Minor under the Armenian power 
at that early period, can be verified, or at least rendered proba- 
ble, by many interesting testimonies. For instance, the most 
ancient Greek historians speak of striking similarities between 
the inhabitants of Cappadocia, Phrygia, and Armenia, in their 
language and customs, so much so that the Armenians and 
Phrygians were sometimes said to be the same people. So the 
Armenians were spoken of by some ancient writers asa colony 
of the Phrygians; and the Cappadocians as a colony of the Ar- 
menians. The different languages of the three, on account of 
their striking resemblance, have been called different dialects 
of a common language. 

Concerning the reign of this Aram, king of the Armenians, 
we have testimony from both Herodotus and Ctesias. From 
him the Armenians were called by other nations Arameans 
or Armenians. It is remarkable how this old traditional 
history of the Armenians, which has lain neglected so long, 
when carefully examined, takes upon itself more and more the 
character of true history. Events are related in a simple and 
natural manner, free from the extravagance and mythologic 
character of the history of many other old nations, and, when 
there are rays of veritable historic light piercing far back into 
that darkness, we find in Armenian history no violent contra- 
dictions to this light. 

The Armenian king, Aram, is said to have had a powerful 
foe in Ninus, king pf Assyria, who was also a descendant of 
Belus, formerly slain by Haicus. Remembering the death of 
his ancestor by the Armenian king, he ever meditated revenge, 
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but, though he was at times in war with Aram, he was not 
successful in subduing him. Ninus and Aram were at that 
time the two great kings of Asia. But Arah, the son and suc- 
cessor of Aram, had not the same good fortune as his father 
in conflict with the Assyrian power. His contemporary, as 
ruler of Assyria, was Semiramis; and the following interest- 
ing story is related of these two rulers. Semiramis, having 
heard of the great beauty of the person of Arah, who was sur- 
named, from a child, Arah the handsome, sent him an offer 
of her hand and crown, and requested him to visit her. But 
as she was known to be a voluptuous woman, and of loose 
principles, Arah drove her ambassadors out of his country. 
This caused a war, and the queen, with a vast army, invaded 
Armenia, determined to get possession of the person of the 
beautiful king, compel him to marry her, and share with her 
the rule of the two kingdoms, Assyria and Armenia. When 
about to meet the forces of Arah, she therefore commissioned 
her generals to spare him, and bring him alive into her 
presence. But the issue was disastrous to the Armenians, and 
in the conflict, much to the grief of the queen, king Arah him- 
self was slain. Semiramis grieved sorely over his death, and 
took his little son, twelve years of age, and placed him on 
the throne of his father. After remaining a few days on 
the plains of Ararat, “the Assyrian queen,” says the )histo- 
rian, “returning southward, it being the season of summer, 
greatly admired the beauty of the country, the flowery and 
fertile valleys and plains, the clear springs which everywhere 
gushed forth, the rivers flowing with a murmuring noise, and the 
purity of the air.” “It is necessary,” she said, “in a country 
where the climate is so healthy, and the waters so pure, to 
build a city and a royal residence, in order that we may pass 
the summer in Armenia, in the midst of all possible delights 
and enjoyments, while the colder seasons we will continue to 
spend in Nineveh.” After surveying very many situations, 
she at length arrived at the shores of a salt sea. Here she dis- 
covered all the natural conditions which she desired for her city, 
and at once sent orders to all parts of her empire that twelve 
thousand laborers should come for its erection. She sent also 
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for six thousand artisans, workers in wood, stone, copper, and 
iron, each one skillful in his art. In obedience to her orders, 
multitudes of laborers and artisans soon arrived. The queen 
superintended the entire work, and, by the force of her con- 
tinued exertions, achieved, in a few years, the building of a 
most magnificent city, which became ever after her royal sum- 
mer residence. “It was enclosed with walls of massive 
strength, in which were gates of brass. She built, also, in the 
city a number of magnificent palaces, ornamented and figured 
with rare and costly stones of various colors. Dividing the 
city into wide and spacious streets, she distinguished the differ- 
ent quarters by colors variegated and beautiful. She con- 
structed splendid baths, brought the waters of the river within 
the walls, and distributed them everywhere for watering the 
gardens. The environs of the city were also ornamented with 
‘beautiful edifices, and groves of fruit-bearing and ornamental 
trees, and vineyards producing wine of superior quality. 
Within this city the queen placed an immense population.” 

Such is the account given of the work of Semiramis by a his- 
torian of the fitth century. At that time the city had long been 
in ruins, and a description of these wonderful ruins is also given 
by the same author, and explorations recently made confirm 
all that. Armenian history says of this work of Semiramis. 
Though this city is known to us by the name of Van, yet, 
among the Armenians, from the earliest times, it has been 
called Shamiramagerd, i. e. the city of Semiramis. There is 
also a river in the mountains near the city, which the Koords 
of the region have ever called the river of Semiramis. 

This beautiful scrap of Armenian traditional history, the 
more it is examined, either by the remarkable ruins of the city 
referred to, or by the character universally ascribed to this 
Assyrian queen by all ancient authors, comes more and more 
into the region of probability. 

Armenia, by the wars of Semiramis, became tributary to the 
Assyrian Empire for about eighty years, when it recovered 
again its independence, 1660 B. C. From this time, during 
many centuries, Armenia was a power among the old mon- 
archies of Central Asia, and, in her conflicts with them, was 
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sometimes successful, and sometimes unsuccessful, but, at all 
times, prosperous and possessing a good degree of independ- 
ence. During the reign of Pharnak, 1531-1478 B. C., the 
kingdoms of Central and Northern Asia are said to have been 
invaded by Sesostris, king of Egypt, and after his departure 
from Armenia, a large number of fortresses were built by 
Pharnak to protect himself and his country against similar 
future invasions. While his son and successor, Sour, was ruler 
of the kingdom, the children of Israel took possession of 
Canaan, and, according to tradition, many of the aborigines 
of that country took refuge in Armenia under the conduct of 
a leader named Canaanidas,a man, as the records state, of 
immense riches. From him the Gunthunians or Gentunians, 
who are well known in the annals of Armenian history, are 
descended. One old writer says, “ The Gentunians were 
Canaanites, and descended from those who, being expelled from 
their country by Joshua, the leader of the Israelites, sailing 
from the port of Acre, passed first to Thorsin, (Tarsus?), and 
from thence crossed over to Africa, where they left a monument 
of their coming, bearing this inscription, ‘We, the prefects 
or leaders of the Canaanites, fleeing from the robber Joshua, 
have come to inhabit this place.’ One of these became greatly 
distinguished in Armenia, and the founder of a celebrated 
family, frequently referred to in the history of the country.” 
In after times, they received hereditary gifts from Valarsaces 
I., king of Armenia in the second century before Christ. They 
were thus honored from having constituted, during his reign, 
his chief body-guard. During the reign of Gar, another of 
their kings, Byzantinm, now Constantinople, is said to have 
been founded. Zarmair was another distinguished and warlike 
king. In his reign occurred the famous siege of Troy, and, 
being an ally of the Assyrians and Trojans, he went, with a 
large body of troops, to the assistance of the latter. He is said 
to have been slain, however, by the troops of Achilles. 

The names of many other kings might be given, who dis- 
tinguished themselves, either in war or in improving and 
strengthening their own kingdom. During the reign of 
Pazoug, (1035-985 B. C.), who was called the long-lived, from 
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the length of his reign, the temple of Solomon was built at 
Jerusalem. Paroyr is said to have united with Arbaces, 
prince of the Medes, and Belesis, surnamed Nabonazar, prince 
of Babylon, in a conspiracy against Sardanapalus, the Assy- 
rian Emperor. After the expulsion of the latter from Nine- 
veh, Assyria was governed by Tiglath pileser ; then by his son 
Shalmaneser, who took Samaria, carried the ten tribes into 
captivity, placing them in Chalach and Cheebor, by the river 
Gozan, and in the cities of the Medes. Shalmanezer was suc 
ceeded by his son, Sennacherib, who, in an expedition against 
the Jews, then governed by king Hezekiah, lost the whole of 
his army by the sword of the avenging angel. On his return 
to Nineveh he was plunged into the bitterest grief on account 
of the defeat and destruction of his soldiers ; and, conceiving 
it to be the anger of the gods, he thought of appeasing them 
by the sacrifice of his sons, Adrammelech and Sharezer, on the 
altar of the idol Nisroch. They, however, learning the pur- 
pose of their unnatural father, and seizing their opportunity, 
slew him in the temple of their gods, and took refuge in Arme- 
nia. They were kindly received by Paroyr, and large estates 
were given them. To Sharezer was given a territory in the 
southwestern part of Armenia bordering on Assyria, and to 
Adrammelech a country southeast of that of his brother. 
From the latter are descended the great tribes of the Arzruni- 
ans and Gnunians. The posterity of these two Assyrian. 
princes, after some centuries, became so numerous that they 
established an independent kingdom called Vasburagan. We 
have also the testimony of Berosus, according to Josephus, to 
the fact that these sons of Sennacherib fled into Armenia. The 
same event is recorded in the Scriptures as follows: “ And it 
came to pass as he was worshiping in the house of Nisroch his 
god, that Adrammelech and Sharezer, his sons, smote him with 
a sword, and they escaped into the land of Armenia.” 
Another king, Haikak II., who ruled from 607 to 569 B. C., 
joined Nebuchadnezzar in his expedition against the Jews, and 
on the latter being-led into captivity, Haikak took one of the 
chiefs named Sembat, with all his family, and bronght him into 
Armenia. From this prince descended the family of the 
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Bagratians, members of which afterwards became rulers, who 
shed lustre on the Armenian nation. It is certain that this 
family possessed great wealth and dignity under the Arsa- 
cidee, as they were advanced to very high places of honor and 
influence in the government. The same family is still well 
known among the Armenians in the Russian Empire, and 
some of them there hold high civil and military offices. From 
859 to 1079 A. D., it was a reigning family in Armenia, with 
a succession of thirteen kings. The capital of this kingdom 
was Ani, situated in the Ararat region, the remarkable ruins 
of which still bear witness to its former greatness and magnifi- 
cence. This family, as now existing in Russia, can be regard- 
ed as one of the most ancient royal families in Europe, the de- 
scent of which is historically proved. 

It is a well known fact, that long before the Christian era 
the Jewish population in Armenia was very large, and it con- 
tinued thus even to the third, fourth, and fifth centuries of our 
era, when, in the desolating wars of the Persians, they either 
perished or were carried into captivity. Sapor II. drove a 
million of them out of Armenia, and probably more than 
this number were slain by the sword. Of all the nations 
upon the earth, among which the Jews have been scattered, 
no nation, perhaps, has treated them with so much kind- 
ness, and distinction even, as the Armenian. For many, many 
centuries, it was the custom for a royal Jewish family to place 
the crown upon the head of the Armenian kings. 

We come next to speak of the renowned Tigranes, or Di- 
eran, sometimes called Tigranes I., who ruled the Armenians 
from 565 to 520 B. C., and was contemporary, friend, and 
ally of Cyrus, king of Persia. “He was,” says Moses of 
Chorene, “of all our kings, the most powerful, the wisest and 
bravest of princes and warriors. He raised our nation to a 
high elevation, and extended our territory even to its ancient 
limits. It was bowed down under a yoke, and he placed it in 
a position to impose its yoke upon many other nations. There 
was everywhere an abundance of gold, silver, and precious 
stones. Such as formerly had no weapons, were now furnished 
with bucklers and coats of mail. The sight alone of our 
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soldiers assembled together, the fire and shining of their 
weapons, were sufficient to put our enemies to flight. Ti- 
granes established peace, promoted gencral improvements, and 
enriched all the country with streams of oil and honey.” His 
personal appearance, the historian says, was dignified and 
commanding, and in the old songs that were sung to the sound 
of cymbals, in celebration of his excellences and virtues, he is 
described as a prince prudent nd mederate in the desires of 
the flesh, full of wisdom, eloquent, and beneficent in all that 
concerned humanity. In the many wars‘in which he was en- 
gaged, he had wonderful success. He defeated the Greeks, 
and compelled them, a long time, to pay him tribute. With 
Cyrus, he made an alliance offensive and defensive, and with 
him he waged war with Astyages, or Ahasuerus, king of the 
Medes, overcame him, and took possession of his territory. 
With him he conquered Creesus, king of Lydia, and seized his 
kingdom, and with him, too, he besieged and took Babylon, 
which was given to Darius, uncle of Cyrus, who ruled as 
king. There are many proots of this alliance in the taking of 
Babylon, and among them one in the Scriptures: “Set ye up 
a standard in the land, blow the trumpet among the nations, 
prepare the nations against her, (Babylon), call together against 
her the kingdoms of Ararat, Minni, and Ashkenaz, appoint a 
Captain against her, cause the horses to come up as the rough 
caterpillars.” With reference to his expedition against 
Astyages, Moses of Chorene relates, that he took more than 
10,000 prisoners, together with Anouish, the chief of the wo- 
men of the king, and a great number of princesses, all of 
whom he brought into Armenia, and gave them a settlement 
in the region of Nakhchevan, upon the river Araxes. This 
transfer of the Medes into Armenia is authenticated by chants 
which the inhabitants of that vine country have ever sung, in 
which there is mention made of them as the descendants of 
the dragon, “for Astyages,” says the historian, “in our lan- 
guage, signifies dragon.” The exploits of king Tigranes oc- 
cupy a long space. in Armenian history, and his many virtues 
and superior qualities are highly extolled. He greatly en- 
larged and enriched his kingdom, building numerous fortified 
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towns and cities, among which was Tigranocerta, now Diar- 
bekir, situated on the Tigris. This place, with a large extent 
of country in its environs, he gave to his sister Tigrana, and 
ordered the canton, in which the new city was built, to render 
obedience to this princess. Some place this city of Tigrano- 
certa further east, upon one of the branches of the Tigris, but 
the one referred to by old Armenian writers was evidently 
that which is now called Diarbekir. In confirmation of this, 
the latter city is now called, as it ever has been, among the 
Armenians, Tigranagerd, i. e., the city of Tigranes. 

After a prosperous reign of forty-five years, in which his 
glory had eclipsed that of all Armenian rulers before him, 
Tigranes died, five years after the death of his great ally, Cyrus. 

Vahakn, the son and successor of Tigranes, was also a brave 
and warlike ruler, and, on account of his great personal cour- 
age and strength, was usually called, by his subjects, Hercules 
the Second. Songs in his praise were composed and chanted 
to the sound of cymbals. “ We have heard them,” says the 
historian of the fifth century, “ with our own ears.” There are 
described in these celebrated chants, amongst a variety of other 
valiant actions, his combats and victories with the dragons. 
This alludes, doubtless, to his wars with the Medes. In the 
country of the Iberians a statue was erected to him, in com- 
memoration of his many great qualities, and before this statue 
sacrifices were offered, according to pagan custom. He was 
raised to the rank of the gods. From this prince the tribe of 
Vahunians are descended, many of whom officiated as priests 
in temples which they had erected to their ancestor. 

From 371 to 351 B. C., Armenia was ruled by a king of the 
name Van, who, having enlarged and embellished the city of 
Semiramis, gave to it his own name. It preserved, however, 
a long time its ancient name, together with the new, and at 
length, about the middle of the second century before our era, 
Valarsaces, the first king of the Arsacidae in Armenia, again 
restored the city, and also its ancient name. 

At the time of Alexander the Great, Vahey, king of the Ar- 
menians, being an ally ofthe Persians, went to their assistance 
with an army of forty thousand infantry and one thousand 
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cavalry, but, like Darius, he was defeated ; consequently, Ar- 
menia at this time came under the Macedonian yoke. It was 
ruled for one hundred and sixty-four years (323 to 159 B. C.) 
by governors; the first appointed by Alexander himself, the 
others by his successors. Some came from Macedonia, and 
others from Seleucia, the capital city of the Seleucide, in the 
East. Many of these treated the Armenians with great cru- 
elty, and, as a consequence, there were frequent attempts to 
regain their independence. Others were, however, mild in 
their rule, and introduced many of the Grecian arts and cus- 
toms, together with their religion. Several of the gods wor- 
shiped by the Greeks were brought and placed in the temples 
of Armenia. 

The ancient religion of the country seems to have under- 
gone various modifications, according as it was influenced by 
different religious ideas coming in from surrounding nations. 
For instance, the early patriarchal religion is said to have ex- 
isted in Armenia till about 1700 B. C., when Assyrian influ- 
ence began to prevail, introducing Sabeism. From this time, 
the Chaldean religion exercised its authority till about 725 
B.C., when Sabeism degenerated into Magism, i. e., the wor- 
’ ship of fire. This was introduced from Persia. The conquests 
of Alexander brought in Grecian idolatry, so that, under the 
Macedonian rule, there was a confused mixture of the two. 
Some superstitions were also introduced from Scythia, and it 
is said that several statues of the gods were brought even from 
India. 

In the time of Alexander, Armenia was a rich and pros- 
perous country, possessing, according toStrabo, Pliny, and 
other ancient authors, rich mines of gold and silver, and 
abounding in precious stones. Alexander, it is said, sent Mes- 
son to the mines in Armenia, but he was strangled by the in- 
habitants of the country. The horses of Armenia were also 
very celebrated, and, when employed in war, were completely 
covered with armor; hence the Armenian cavalry was a ter- 
ror to the surrounding nations. Mention is made of Armenian 
generals, who fought with Darius against Alexander at Arbela. 

About 189 B. C., the capital Artaxata is said to have been 
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founded. Delightfully situated on the Araxes, the almost sacred 
river of the Armenians, surrounded on all sides by plains exceed- 
ingly rich and beautiful, the grand entrepot of trade between 
the eastern and western world, the rich stuffs of India, Persia, 
and China filling her extensive markets, adorned, too, with 
many magnificent temples and palaces, it was a long time the 
largest commercial city, and most splendid capital of the an- 
cient Armenian kingdom, 

In ancient history the building of this capital is ascribed to 
the influence of Hannibal, the great Carthaginian general. It 
is said that when the Romans took Carthage, Hannibal fled 
to Antiochus the Great. Soon after, however, the latter, in 
war with the Romans, being defeated, was required to de- 
liver up their old and inveterate enemy. But Antiochus, hav- 
ing a very high regard for Hannibal, secretly assisted him in 
fleeing to Armenia. Here he was welcomed by the Armenian 
ruler, Artaces, and soon became his favorite and confidant. 
He also rendered great assistance to the king in perfecting and 
strengthening the administration of his government. “ Hanni- 
bal,” says the Armenian historian, “during his sojourn with 
Artaces, drew the plan of a city afterwards built by the latter 
near the river Araxes, which is connected with the river 
Medzamore, and he called it after his own name, Artashat. 
‘ To this place, which afterwards became one of the greatest 
cities in Armenia, Artaces transferred the seat of his govern- 
ment.” 

Strabo and Plutarch also say that Antiochus the Great, king 
of Syria, compelling Hannibal, the chief enemy of the Romans, 
to leave his kingdom, this Carthaginian general, persecuted 
by an evil fortune, fled to Artaces, and, being with this prince, 
suggested to him the design of building the city of Artaxata, 
which was named in honor of its founder. Strabo says it was 
very favorably situated on almost an island made by the waters 
of the Araxes, which surrounded every part with the exception 
of one point, and this was defended by a fosse and a rampart. 

We now come to a period of Armenian history embracing 
about five hundred and eighty years, from 149 B. C. to A. D. 
422, when there existed in northern Central Asia the Parthian 
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dynasty, or, as it is sometimes called, the dynasty of the Ar- 
sacidew, a kingdom of mysterious power and great extent, a 
powerful rival and foe of the Roman Empire of the west. And 
perhaps this interesting period of Oriental history is one of the 
obscurest portions of the past. If we look into our best his- 
tories of this age and region of the world, we find hardly any- 
thing that is satisfactory. From the death of Alexander to the 
reign of Ardeshir, about five centuries, the extant annals of the 
East exhibit almost a complete blank. Persian authors of this 
period are exceedingly vague and contradictory. “ They have 
evidently,” says Sir John Malcolm, author of the History of 
Persia, “no materials to form an authentic narrative, and 
yet, when we refer to the pages of Roman writers, we find 
this period abounds with events of which the vainest na- 
tions might be proud, and that Parthian monarchs, whose 
names even cannot now be discovered in the history of their 
own country, were the only sovereigns upon whom the Roman 
arms, when that nation was in the very zenith of its power, 
could make no impression.” 

This great Parthian power had most intimate and friendly 
relations with the Armenians, and though the latter were 
nominally subject or tributary to the former, they had their 
separate kings, and enjoyed a great degree of prosperity and 
independence. The Roman Emperors frequently endeavoring, - 
however, during this time, to extend their rule over Armenia, 
there were many severe conflicts, in which the Armenians 
were greatly harrassed, and in which, too, they suffered great 
losses. But what is quite remarkable, is the fact, that the 
brightest light which shines upon the history of this Parthian 
power of the East comes from Armenian sources. An inter- 
esting history of the Arsacide or Parthians could be compiled 
from Armenian historical writers. 

The name Arsacids was from the name of the first prince of 
this dynasty, Arsaces, said to have descended from Abraham 
by Keturah. This prince first established himself in the city 
of Bahl, in Bactriana, and, by his great qualities, extended his 
sway over the Parthians, Medes, Persians, and Babylonians. 
In process of time Armenia was added to this power, and was 
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given to the brother of the Parthian king, whose name was 
Valarsaces. This brother had greatly distinguished himself as a 
general of the Parthian forces. Under him, Cappadocia, Pon- 
tus, Lazicia, Chaldea, and Egeria had been subdued and made 
tributary to the Parthian power. As a reward for his valor, 
the king invested him with legal authority over Armenia, 
and gave him the large and populous city of Nisibis for his 
capital. Being distinguished for his literary taste and scholar- 
ship, and wishing, it is said, to know the origin of the Arme- 
nians as a people, the events that had taken place in their 
country, and the rulers who had preceded him, he made 
many inquiries concerning their history. Having learned that 
there were old Chaldean manuscripts in the possession of his 
brother. which gave some account of the Armenians, he sent a 
Syrian, a very learned man in the Chaldean language, to ex- 
amine them. During the examination there was found a 
manuscript in the Greek character, with this title: “This book, 
containing the annals of ancient history, was translated from 
Chaldean into Greek by order of Alexander the Great.” In 
this book, and in other manuscripts found in these old archives, 
many important facts were recorded, relating to the whole 
period of Armenian history from Haicus to the time of Alex- 
ander. These the learned Syrian extracted, and returned to 
Nisibis. This discovery afforded great joy to the king Valar- 
saces, who preserved the history with great care. Other his- 
tories were also discovered, which are referred to by Armenian 
authors. The name of the Syrian who explored these old ar- 
chives was Mar Abas, of Catina, who lived about 140 years 
B. C. He is one of the principal authorities consulted by the 
celebrated Armenian historian, Moses of Chorene, of the fifth 
century, and much weight is attached to his testimony. 

The king Valarsaces, by his energy and wisdom, greatly 
improved the state of his kingdom. THe divided the former into 
provinces, over which he appointed princes. He also formed 
his army into legions, after the manner of the Romans. Bag- 
arat, his counselor, a descendant of the Jew Sembat, to whom 
we have already referred, was appointed by him to the heredi- 
tary office of placing the crown upon the king’s head at his 
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coronation. This Bagarat is said to have been a Jew of ex- 
cellent character, and of the greatest service to Valarsaces, from 
his intimate acquaintance with the laws of God. The de- 
scendants of this individual were called Bagratians, at present 
a family well known, as has already been said. 

The descendants of the two Assyrian brothers, Adrammelech 
and Sharezer, became, by the appointment of this king, two 
great satrapial families, under the names Arzrunians, or Ardz- 
runians, and Gnunians, or Kenounians. The former word is 
composed of two words: ardzer, eagle, and own?, having: i. e., 
those who bore the standard of the eagle before the king; 
Kenounian is from keenee, wine, and ouni, having: i. e., those 
who furnished the king with wine. 

About 120 B. C., a Bulgarian colony was established in the 
northwestern section of the kingdom, near the city now 
called Kars. This is the first notice we have of the Bulgari- 
ans in history, and for this notice we are indebted to Moses of 
Chorene. His account of them relates to a period some seven 
hundred years earlier than what is mentioned by any other 
historian. And we might here speak of many similar notices 
relating to other nations, found in Armenian history, if our 
object was to show the value of Armenian historical literature. 
This subject has not yet received the attention of which it is 
worthy, and it is to be hoped that some Orientalist will, ere 
long, turn his attention to so interesting a field of research. 

The King Artaces II., who ruled from 114 to 89 B. C., is 
said to have subdued the whole of Asia Minor. Assembling a 
numerous army, he entered Europe, conquered Thrace and 
Greece, destroyed the chief cities in those countries, entered the 
Morea, and defeated the Lacedemonians. During his reign, 
many idolatrous temples were erected, and statues of the Ro- 
man and Greek deities introduced. It is said that this king, 
in one of his expeditions into Western Asia, found three well- 
executed statues, brazen and gilded, of Diana, Hercules, and 
Apollo, from the hands of Dipznus and Scyllis, two celebrated 
Cretan artists. These he sent to'Armavir, the much loved old 
capital of the kingdom. At the time of his expedition into 
Greece, he also discovered and sent into Armenia five other 
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statues; viz, Jupiter, Diana, Minerva, Vulcan, and Venus. 
The latter was also called Anaites, and her most splendid tem- 
ple, at this period, was at Erzingan, a city situated upon the 
Euphrates. 

The king gave his daughter, Artashama, in marriage to 
Mithridates, the great and valjant chief of the Georgians, 
descendant of Mithridates, the first minister of Darius. 

The successor of Artaces was Tigranes IT., his son, who, im- 
mediately on coming to the throne, nominated his brother-in- 
law, Mithridates, prime minister. The first year of his reign 
he was invaded by the Greeks, who were repulsed with great 
loss, giving him possession of nearly all Asia Minor. Re- 
turning to Armenia, he placed this portion of Asia in charge 
of Mithridates, appointing him king of Pontus and the re- 
gions about the Mediterranean. Many countries are said to 
have been subdued by this Tigranes, and their kings were kept 
captive at his court, to render more splendid the daily state in 
which he lived. This fact is authenticated by various histori- 
ans. “We are informed,” says the historian, “that many 
unfortunate kings, prisoners at his court, were obliged to 
stand in his presence with their arms folded on their breasts, 
in token of the absolute power he had over them.” Four of 
these wretched monarchs were in constant attendance upon 
him, dressed in their regal robes, and, when he went forth in 
public on horseback, these kings were compelled to precede 
him on foot. Mithridates’ court and kingdom were no less 
splendid; he is said to have ruled over twenty-two distinct 
nations, all the different languages of which he spoke with 
fluency, so as never to need the aid of an interpreter. Lis 
wars with the Romans are well known to the readers of 
ancient history. 

Tigranes, at one time, marched to meet Lucullus, the Roman 
general, with 360,000 men, all clad in iron armor. He con- 
quered Assyria, Phenicia, and Cappadocia. When he made 
peace with Pompey, to each soldier of the Roman army “ he 
gave one hundred and fifty pieces of silver, to every lieutenant 
one thousand, and to the captains ten thousand each.” In alli- 
ance with the Persian King Bacur, he is said to have taken 
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Jerusalem, where he found immense treasures, and took a mul- 
titude of the Jews captive. Many of these he placed in the 
city of Van, others in Armavir and the region around. The 
posterity of these captives in Van became so numerous, that, 
when the city was taken by Sapor II., about the middle of the 
fourth century, he destroyed eighteen thousand houses of 
Jews. 

Tigranes made Nisibis his capital, which was then one of 
the largest and most strongly fortified cities in the East. Stra- 
bo says that, having attained the height of his prosperity, he 
founded a city which he named Tigranocerta, and peopled it 
with the inhabitants which he had collected out of twelve 
Grecian cities. There is much confusion among ancient 
writers with respect to the situation of this city, and it prob- 
ably arises from confounding two cities of the same name, the 
one built by Tigranes I., on the Tigris, and now called Diar- 
bekir, and the other on the Nymphius, a branch of the Tigris, 
and built by Tigranes II. The latter king is, however, said to 
have rebuilt the city of his predecessor, so that which of the 
two was the Tigranocerta of the Greeks, it is difficult to deter- 
mine. 

Tigranes the Second, or Tigranes the Great, as he is some- 
times called, was succeeded by his son, Ardavast, about fifty 
years before Christ. This ruler is said to have been the author 
of some tragedies and of a history in Greek. He had a pros- 
perous reign of about twenty-five years, when, on account of his 
friendship towards the Parthians, he was regarded by the Ro- 
mans asan enemy. Not wishing to hazard a war with the 
Armenian king, the Roman general, Mark Antony, deter- 
mined to get possession of his person by strategy. Wherefore, 
on the return of the latter to Egypt, he invited Ardavast to 
visit him, but, there being some suspicion of treachery, the pro- 
posal was declined. Antony next asked the daughter of the 
king in marriage for his son. This was also refused. Antony 
then marched towards Armenia, circulating the rumor that he 
had undertaken 4n expedition into Persia. and wished to meet 
the Armenian king in consultation, but the suspicions of the 
latter could not be overcome. Finally, however, after the 
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most solemn assurances of safety had been given, he consented 
to a conference, but no sooner had he arrived than he was ar- 
rested and fettered with golden chains. Thesons of the king 
were also seized, chains put upon them, and the whole family 
were carried to Egypt and presented to the queen Cleopatra. 
They were here obliged to suffer many indignities, being led as 
trophies in the Roman processions of triumph, and forced to 
prostrate themselves in doing homage to Cleopatra herself. 
As they manifested some reluctance in performing these hu- 
miliating ceremonies, they were threatened with great sever- 
ities, and, after some time, were put to death. 

Alexander, son of Antony and Cleopatra, was now made for 
a little time ruler in Armenia. 

Thus we have briefly traced the ancient history of the Ar- 
menians, down to the time of Christ. The notices we have 
now given, however, of this interesting people, furnish only a 
glimpse of the treasures of their old records. These records, 
it is true, are a mixture of historical verity and fable, but they 
are worthy of a more attentive examination than they have 
yet met with in English literature. 





Articte VIIL—RATIONAL THEOLOGY. 


A FEw years since a treatise appeared, bearing the honored 
name of Albert Barnes, on the relation between Reason, spec- 
ulative and moral, and the word of God; in which it was 
maintained that truth and right are essential realities irre- 
spective of any power ordaining them ; that God is holy not 
because he is what he is, and chooses to call or make that holi- 
ness, but because he is actually conformed to those realities; 
that there is a faculty in the human soul that recognizes and 
responds to the true and the right; and that any attempt to 
father upon God, or upon revelation, that which absolutely 
contradicts this universal inward sense, can only result in 
weakening the confidence of men in the revelation, if not in 
the God from whom it is supposed to come. This work was 
received by many, even in that branch of the church in which 
its author stands “facile princeps,” with no little distrust ; 
while in some high quarters it was more than whispered that 
the principles therein involved pointed, via rationalism, along 
the highroad to infidelity. 

This scrap from the theological history of the times will 
serve to introduce to our attention an idea, in the light of 
which the nature and object of the present essay will be under- 
stood, viz, the antagonism, real or supposed, expressed or im- 
plied, consciously or unconsciously felt, between Reason and 
the Moral Sense, and the authority of Divine revelation. 
That the eminently practical mind of Albert Barnes should 
take the trouble to discuss the subject, shows, that in his 
judgment it labors under some mal-adjustment. The distrust 
with which his views were received establishes the fact yet 
more conclusively. Indeed, the moral earthquake which has 
shaken the soil of England since the publication of “Essays 
and Reviews,” is but the more open manifestation of forces 
which are already muttering and lifting the ground around us. 

The resolution of this antagonism will be sought by differ- 
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ent minds in different directions. The following course of 
thought we beg to submit as the method which has proved 
most satisfactory to ourselves. 

We have long wrestled over the respective claims of Reason 
and Revelation. Let it once be inquired whither Reason will 
bear us, if we trust ourselves confidingly to her guidance. 
Let us construct a system of religious doctrine, on the simple 
foundation of what is in the human soul. 

Our work will necessarily be distinguished as rational, sub- 
jective, and as far as possible intuitional and absolute. 

First, then, we seek a fundamental premise, simple, authori- 
tative, and universal, one which must command the assent of 
every healthy mind. We find it in Tue Law or Rient, as it 
is recognized universally in the human soul. 

By the Law of Right we mean, the idea, cognition, and 
feeling, of the eternal distinction between right and wrong, 
and the beauty, sacredness, and obligation of the one, and the 
deformity, latefulness, and curse of the other. The idea of 
right is given in the reason. In its full cognition, or the men- 
tal action arising upon it, there is involved a judgment pro- 
nouncing a given object right or wrong; a sense of obligation 
toward the one, and from the other; a consciousness of merit 
or demerit in the fulfillment, or otherwise, of the above; and 
the corresponding consciousness in the sensibility, comprising 
all that can be understood by the expressions, peace, or stings 
of conscience. Strictly speaking, there is here a law, and the 
machinery for its assertion, sanction, and enforcement. But 
let us gather the whole under the single termdaw. The Law 
of right, then, is one of the most grand and awful elements of 
the soul. In its primary stock in the reason, it is absolutely 
original and fundamental. In its cognition in the process of 
thinking, it is scarcely less so. The earlier judgments we form 
respecting it arise spontaneous and intuitive as the deepest 
the mind can render. The accompanying sense of obligation is 
absolutely involuntary, and inevitable; the consciousness of 
demerit, in its violation, springs from the very pulse of life, and 
clings like its shadow to the soul; while the gnawing tooth of 
conscience is whetted in silence, in the deepest chambers of be- 
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ing. Like the Rhodian Colossus standing on the two moles 
of the harbor, this giant Law—an idea, a cognition, and a feel- 
ing—stands astride and threatening, on the broadest and deep- 
est foundations of the soul. 

Right and wrong enter, as subject matter, into the whole 
sphere of rational activity, not less deeply, constantly, and in- 
evitably, than truth and falsehood. 

This is where the Law is found. Can anything be more es- 
sential and fundamental in the soul? Is there an element in 
our being more original than this ? 

Consider, now, what it is. 

It has been called an affirmation of the reason, and moral 
sense. It is more than this, as already shown. It is a law, or 
regulative principle of thought and feeling, without which the 
general activity of the reason could not be carried on, nor the 
sensibilities freely play. It is doubtful whether the ideas of 
truth and falsehood could exist, without those of right and 
wrong. It would be, perhaps, as easy to drop from the mind 
the idea of rectus, in the realm of matter, (straight), as in the 
realm of morals. Imagine the reason undertaking to work 
through its functions, for a single day, or in any affair of life, 
without entertaining, and acting upon, the reality of right and 
wrong! So closely do these ideas, more or less modified and 
mingled, unite themselves with every fundamental law of 
thought. The reality of right and wrong, then, is more than 
an affirmation of the reason. Particulars under the law—that 
a child should reverence its parent, for example—are aflirma- 
tions. But the ¢dea of the distinction between right and wrong, 
is a fundamental law of thought, below, and before all aftirma- 
tions. 

The distinction here suggested is important. Affirmations 
may often be erroneous. When deep, spontaneous, and uni- 
versal, they may indeed rise above reasonable suspicion. But 
a law, or regulative principle, according to which affirmations 
are made, lies deeper. To deny this is not merely to charge 
that faculty of the soul with mistake; it is to break up, and 
destroy the faculty itself. 
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The Law of Right is thus an integral part of the soul itself, 
and not a mere product of the soul’s activity. 

And even more clearly does this appear in the light of 
purely moral consciousness; which not merely involves the 
law of right as fundamental to all its activity, but 7s the law, 
affirmed, and revealed; so that if the law be taken away, the 
faculty no longer remains, even as a vestige. The moral 
reason is the faculty of right and wrong; and without it, man 
descends, so far as virtue and vice, praise and blame are con- 
cerned, to the level of the brute. 

The Law of Right, then, once more, is an integral part ef 
the human soul, in the full sense and power of that phrase ; 
and when you stand upon it, you stand upon the deepest, 
firmest, broadest rock of truth which the mind can conceive. 
For what is sure in human thought, if not the constitution of 
the being itself that thinks ! 

In harmony with, and resultant from this—the ground and 
nature of the Law of Right—we notice certain characteristics 
of that law, sufficient of themselves to establish its position 
and significance, as all that is here claimed. 

To say that it is universal, found in every human soul, ine- 
radicable, and innate, is to repeat what is necessarily implied 
in its forming a part of the soul itself. And yet, crude obser- 
vations are sometimes made, to the effect, that in certain low- 
est specimens of humanity the idea is wanting. No such 
statement can properly be regarded as well founded. Almost 
everything like culture, development, or truth, in the form of 
the idea may be wanting; but there never yet lived a man, 
with a whole and normal rational soul, destitute of the idea 
and the feeling of right and wrong. Nor can any smother- 
ing incubus of ignorance, stupidity, or beguilement, extin- 
guish it, while reason’s lamp still burns. 

But other characteristics, not so immediately involved in 
the ground of the Law, are almost of greater significance. 
The absolute, regal tone with which it asserts itself, sounds like 
the voice of conscious fate. It claims absolute authority ; and 
mocks at all question, condition, or compromise. When once 
its fiat is heard, all considerations, or objections, which the wit 
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of man can conceive, are swept from before its throne, like 
chaff by the autumn wind. There is that in the tone of the 
Law, that declares, that though the destinies of a thousand 
worlds were laid in the scale, they should weigh less than dust 
against its single voice. The more we gaze and reflect on this 
giant Law, the more imperial and portentous its bearing ap- 
pears. Jt is monarch, or it is nothing. 

And over this sublime prerogative, and hallowing its awful 
front, brood the cherub wings of sacredness ; in the presence of 
which the proudest brow, in the hour of serious thought, will 
bend, uncovered. The Law is priest as well as king. It claims 
a sacrifice on every altar. The mellow hue of reverence and 
holy fear surround it, as robes of celestial glory the forms of 
angels hovering in the sky. Were the Law of Right to be 
imaged forth on canvas, it would be as some grey patriarch of 
years, with nerves yet strung, and eye undimmed with age; or 
as Melchizedek,—“ king of righteousness,—without beginning 
of life or end of days,—to whom the father of the faithful gave 
tithes.” 

The unbounded scope and reign of this great law, both in 
time and space, is most remarkable, most wonderful ; and yet 
more wonderful perhaps the means by which we know it. 
Should we question any rational mind, the highest or the 
lowest, whether anywhere in remotest space, on any farthest 
star, or in obscurest corner of the universe, in height or depth 
beyond creation’s verge or space imaginary, there be a spot 
where the Lawof Right does not reign, the answer will be, 
unhesitatingly, No! He will not need to search those distant 
realms; he will ask no venturous pilgrim for information. 
There is an eye in his own soul that sees, and an ear that hears; 
and beyond all shadow of doubt, in every one of a thousand 
cases, the answer is thundered, No! Were the inquiry whether 
in all time, or all eternity, past or future, back to the beginning, 
and before, when God sat alone in the universe, or onward, 
we had almost said when he shall sit alone again, as long as 
eternity endures, there was or will be a moment when the Law 
of Right did not or shall not reign, supreme, awful, and sacred 
as now; in like unhesitating tone, the answer will still be, No! 
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No need to search the moldering records of the past; no want 
of prophet’s eye to scan the horizon of the future; no angel, 
seraph, or revelator’s voice affords us information. Standing 
here alone, midway along the great arc of duration, we know 
by the living light within, that though some great archangel 
standing upon the earth and sea might swear “ that time shall 
be no longer ;” no archangel, nay, nor archangel’s Lord upon 
the throne, has ever said, “let right begin to be,” or ever 
shall say, “right shall be no longer.” ‘ Heaven and earth 
might pass away,” but one jot or tittle of that eternal Law 
could never perish. 

Finally, the Law of Right, in its essential principles, is every- 
where and forever the same. Grant the infinite diversity in 
the moral judgments of men. Grant the matchless perversions 
to which the moral sense is liable. It is still true that the 
general principles of right and wrong are everywhere not only 
recognized, but recognized the same; just as, notwithstanding 
the conflicting processes and conclusions of reasoning, when 
from the same data, the fundamental principles of logic are in 
every mind identical. Nay, not only is this true of the prin- 
ciples, or ideas of right and wrong, it is even true of whatever 
specific moral judgments lie proximate to those principles. 
The same acts, if contemplated in a light near enough to their 
ground, are seen everywhere alike to be right or wrong. Is 
there a living man who, if falsely accused, or robbed of his 
treasure or his wife, does not feel the sense of injustice piercing 
like a knife his soul? Reason has been characterized as im- 
personal. In whatever sense the conception may be regarded 
as just, it is so in the moral, not less than in the speculative 
element. What is thus true now, and in the realm of our own 
minds, no man can doubt is true everywhere, has been always, 
and will be forever. No need, as before said, to search the 
records of the past, or scan with prophetic gaze the future; no 
need to explore with adventurous step the utmost realm of 
space. The living light within,—that spark from central, 
creative fire, shows us the truth,—a truth which defies the 
power of mind to gainsay. The Law of Right is everywhere, 
and forever, substantially identical. 
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Such is the Law of Light as it is found in the human soul. 
Look at it! Consider it! *Tell us if it lacks one conceivable 
element of the firmest, most absolute certainty, the loftiest 
grandeur and strength! Is not here a basis capable of sustain- 
ing any structure that human thought can raise? Can ano- 
ther broader, deeper, or more sure be imagined? What does 
he gain who questions it? Only the destruction of the sole 
rock on which his own foot can rest, in all the rational ac- 
tivity of the soul. Ifa principle, such as we have shown the 
Law of Right to be, is questionable, nothing in the soul is 
trustworthy. The foundation here laid is not merely the 
validity of our most fundamental thoughts, it is the reality 
and genuineness of the being himself who thinks! 

Such is the basis—the first grand premise of the system of 
religious truth—which it is proposed to raise. 

The next step in order will be, to consider the Contents 
of this Law. 

These are, of course, the proximate principles, with their 
branches springing from the fundamental Law. It is not es- 
sential to our present purpose that the analysis should be elab- 
orate, or faultless. It would suffice, indeed, merely to say, that 
here comes in an analysis of the great Law of Right; and that 
whatever its elementary principles may be shown to be, and 
whatever its secondary and minor rules thence derived, these 
constitute the contents of the Law; and these, in a full devel- 
opment of the system, should be drawn out, and exhibited. 
We suggest our own analysis, for the sake of completeness, 
with the distinct understanding that the reader may substi- 
tute another without disturbing our general method or course 
of thought. Indeed, views differing from ours, respecting the 
ultimate ground of moral distinctions, might be substituted 
with equal facility. 

We make then, four proximate principles, or rather four 
elements of the fundamental principle of Right, viz: Justice, 
Truth, Love, and Purity. By the latter term we understand 
the opposite of whatever is foul, or base, or low, or mean, or 
degraded,—a kind of moral beauty, grace, and sweetness, dis- 
tinguished from the more manly attributes before named, as 
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woman’s sensitive delicacy from masculine symmetry, endur- 
ance, and strength. All these principles, and of course all 
secondary ones derived from them, are affirmed and decreed by 
the general Law. It is a mistake to suppose that the law of 
love, for example, has its source in the Gospel alone. The 
Gospel alone has brought it clearly, and with wonderful power 
of enforcement, into relief. But it shines dimly in Greek, 
and Roman, and other literatures, apart from the gospel light. 
It is written in the soul by the finger of its Creator. 

Having spread out the contents of the great Law of Right, 
and shown their bearing upon every thought, word, and deed, 
in every hour of life, the next step in our course would bring 
us to the question, Have we oseyep tuis Law ?—a question 
solemn and awful in its very propounding; and able, in its 
answer, to freeze the blood of every son and daughter of 
Adam. 

The line of proof appropriate at this stage of our course, to 
fasten the conviction that we have all utterly disobeyed that 
high and holy law that binds the arch of heaven with its 
eternal chain, we shall the more briefly indicate, since the 
subject is familiar to every mind, and the conclusion can by 
no possibility be disputed. The tact appears on every hand, 
in the present state of the world,—on every page of history,— 
in the laws, maxims, and institutions of society, which in every 
line and feature bear witness, that they were made for, and 
by, a race prone to evil,—in the unanimous confession of all 
men,—in the mutual recrimination, even of those who would 
fain deny the doctrine, there being, as a general rule, no louder- 
voiced accuser of mankind in other aspects, than the man who 
repudiates what is known as the “doctrine of depravity.” 
One of the most emphatic proofs of human sinfulness which 
we should suggest is, the partial success of all religions, even 
the Gospel, in purifying the soul. Of all the views of human 
depravity which can be taken, we know of none more striking, 
than that afforded by looking into the heart of a Christian,— 
not for its comparative sinfulness, but that, under the full power 
of the Gospel, it is still so imperfect. The argument, of course, 
becomes more powerful when the divinity of the Gospel is 
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assumed. It is, however, stringent, on naturalistic grounds. 
No philosophy can overlook the sublime elevation, the win- 
ning beauty, and the untold weight of motive, brought to bear 
in the Gospel upon the mind of the believer. That all these 
should produce so little effect, is proof irrefragable of the utter 
alienation of the heart of man from good. And finally, we 
would appeal to conscience. The still small voice accuses us. 
There is no man who does not hear it;—there is none who 
dares deny it ;—-there is none who could be believed if he did. 

By voices like these the judgment is rendered against us 
when we ask, “are we all indeed sinners in the sight of reason 
and of nature?” There is no mistaking the response. 

It is possible, however, that the fact of sinfulness may be ad- 
mitted in a vague, and somewhat unmeaning sense ; or with the 
idea that it is, after all, a superficial feature of the soul, either 
of little consequence if remaining, or what any ordinary 
or chance influence may remove. A slight consideration will 
dispel these pleasing dreams. If there is anything, belonging 
not to the fundamental nature but to the activity of the soul, 
which may be regarded as radical and innate, it is the fact of 
sinfulness. We believe there has been no child of Adam’s 
race, save the one divine child, that has failed, or would have 
failed, had it lived, to develop the same sad, universal tend- 
ency to transgression. But what do we say of traits of 
character which show themselves absolutely universal? We 
call them radical and fundamental. Consider, too, the early 
age at which signs of depravity begin to appear,—even 
under the most pure and benign influences,—no family on 
earth ever yet so holy,—no household pervaded by an at- 
mosphere so sweet, that the noxious weed has not sprung up 
and grown spontaneously, as if native to the soil. The fact al- 
ready mentioned of the partial success of even the best influ- 
ences,—the purest and most powerful religion,—in lifting men 
wholly above the power of sin, proves the depth and inveter- 
acy as well as the existence of sin. Whoever looks closely 
at the fact of sinfulness as it exists among men, will be forced 
to the conclusion that the root of it lies deep below all exercise 
or development of character, even in the nature itself. The 
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absurd and impossible views so often entertained of the nature 
of sin, which place the sin itself before all action, all conscious- 
ness, and even all personal existence, contradictory as they are 
to the essential nature of moral quality, are yet the by no 
means unnatural result of the terrible proofs everywhere ex- 
hibited of the depth and inveteracy of sin—sin, which, if not it- 
self, as has been supposed, a nature, most unmistakably evinces 
that the seed was sown, and the root planted, not in character 
and activity, but in the nature itself of the soul. There is no 
more awful, no more dark and dreadfully mysterious fact, in 
all the compass of human observation, than this of the real na- 
ture of sin. 

Sinners! sinners! then we stand before that mighty Law,— 
and sinners in such a sense as has now been explained. The 
law is the law of nature and of our own being, written in the 
constitution of things. Our sin is against nature, and against 
ourselves, as well as against abstract truth and right. The 
vital forces thus of the very universe rise up and condemn us, 
—the deepest nature of our being cries out against us. Nay, 
in a sense, time, and space, and substance, with the princi- 
ples of eternal reality and right,—these are our accusers, our 
judges, and our avengers! O soul! soul! what will you do? 
Where will you hide? Nature, from all her depths, and with 
all her voices, your own included, is against you; and wherever 
the eye can turn, or thought can fly, there is nothing that is, 
or can be imagined to be, but is your enemy. 

We have now arrived at the third stage in our course. It is 
laid in the answer to the question, What ought we to do, in 
the circumstances in which we find ourselves placed? What 
ought we in the eye of right? what ought we in the eye of 
prudence ? 

There can be but one answer. RereNTANCE, REPENTANCE FOR 
THE PAST, AND AMENDMENT FOR THE FUTURE, is the least that we 
can think of offering to the offended majesty of righteous 
Law. 

A single consideration sufficiently illustrates this self-evident 
truth. Not to repent is to continue the crime; and to con- 
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tinne, is every moment to repeat it. By how much, therefore, 
our guilt is guilt, by so much, each moment repeated, are we 
bound to repent and forsake. The reduplication and piling up 
of guilt, thus effected, is a fact of terrible import. 

Moreover, the repentance which is called for must be no 
less deep, humble, and comprehensive, than the sinfulness for 
which it seeks to atone. Any holiday dress will here be as in- 
adequate to the solemn truth involved as in respect to the na- 
ture of sin. The remedy must go as deep as the disease. See 
where sin lies in the soul, and what it is in its nature, and you 
need ask no further as to what genuine repentance must be, 
and where it must work, and what the change of character it 
must produce. 

We now reach our fourth position in the question, War 
WILL BE THE CONSEQUENCES OF SIN, IF UNREPENTED OF AND UN- 
FORSAKEN ? 

If we first observe the analogies of the physical and intel- 
lectual world, as related to this subject, we find that every in- 
fraction of law in the realm of matter is followed by its evil 
result, and if continued, by the ruin of its subject. True, na- 
ture sometimes exhibits a certain recuperative power. But 
this involves the fact of injury as its very ground. Without 
this there could be no recovery. But the healing of a wound 
does not make the wound.a blessing. Though the injury may 
cease to continue, it is not thereby annihilated from the his- 
tory of its subject. Injuries and cures, if repeated too often— 
filling the life of a subject—would involve an anomalous condi- 
tion, little short of ruin. Moreover, the recuperative prin- 
ciple confers no positive good ; it is merely the slow passing 
away of a previous evil. It requires time; and hence, if 
crowded too close between frequent injuries, must fail to do its 
work, and leave the subject to ruin. Nor does the recupera- 
tive power often, perhaps ever, amount to a complete removal 
of the injury; while, if ever so small a portion remain, con- 
tinued repetition will end in ruin. Moreover, the power of 
recovery supposes, necessarily, that the evil is no longer accu- 
mulating, that is, that the infraction of the law has ceased. 
There is no recovering force which can make head against a 
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continued injury,—certainly if a serious one. Nor does it ap- 
pear that in order to this the process of wounding must go on 
forever. Ordinarily, if not always, a point may be reached 
comparatively near at hand, beyond which the vital force of 
recovery seems to die. It should also be observed, that the 
most remarkable exhibition of the recuperative power in na- 
ture, is in the case of systems, races, and economies, not in that 
of individuals. But for all the purposes of the present argu- 
ment those cases are not significant. The relation of the indi- 
vidual to the infraction of law, is the direction in which the 
analogy is to be made to bear. Thus, there are laws in mate- 
rial nature, so high and sacred that their infraction draws 
down inevitable evil, of but partial and doubtful susceptibility 
of mitigation, and if too long continued, inevitably ending in 
ruin. And this action lies, not among the lighter phenomena, 
but among the deepest principles of nature. 

If we pass to the mind of man, we find similar principles 
holding sway; as illustrated by the results of over-work, of 
work under too great excitement, or too deep emotion, of 
idleness, of dissipation, vice, and other such causes, producing 
feebleness, distraction of judgment, prejudice, and even in- 
sanity. We may not be able to determine on the principles of 
nature merely, whether the process of decay could go on to the 
absolute death of the soul; though material analogies would 
seem to favor the supposition ; but certainly it may go to the 
length of virtual ruin. 

Why, now, we ask, should not a similar law be expected to 
prevail in the realm of morals? This is a realm certainly 
higher and more sacred than the others. Now everywhere in 
nature, the higher you rise in the scale of being, as privilege 
grows broad and high, the penalty of loss and failure becomes 
proportionately dark and deep. We should expect, therefore, 
to find the law of consequences resultant from error, more, 
rather than less stringent in the realm of morals than in that 
of matter and of mind. So far as we can trace the order of 
cause and effect in this department, the expectation is fulfilled. 
Injury to the soul, of the most serious character, does result 
from the infraction of moral law. See the difference between 
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the conscience of the tender youth, just leaving his rural 
home, sensitive, unsophisticated, and innocent, and that of the 
same person at the end of a life of voyaging, privateering, 
slave-trading, and finally open piracy. What becomes of the 
moral sense of the habitual drunkard, the gambler, or the de- 
bauchee? That the results thus indicated are real injuries, of 
the worst character, to the soul, is evident, not only in the 
history of the individual, but in that of society ; to the peace, 
and even the existence of which, the moral sense is quite as 
essential as any faculty whatever of the soul. Take it away 
entirely, and society anywhere becomes a hell. Let it become 
perfect, and we have, substantially, a heaven. Injury to the 
moral sense, then, as a loss, can be surpassed by nothing which 
the soul is capable of experiencing. 

To state the truth, which reason and observation alike teach, 
in regard to the results of sin, if continued, in a more general 
and abstract form, several analogies, or figures, may be made 
use of. First, and most obvious, perhaps, is that of govern- 
ment. We have been speaking of the laws of the soul, the 
nature of things, &c. Without understanding the word law, 
as here used, in a sense to imply a lawgiver, the idea is yet one 
which necessarily involves the accompaniment of force, to pre- 
vent or punish disobedience. It is essential to the idea of a 
nature of things, anywhere, that it cannot be trampled on 
with impunity. It carries with it force, if not vengeance. 
The offender will surely be swept aside, or crushed ; or else the 
nature itself must go to pieces,—a wreck on that sea, whose 
turbulent waves it could neither outride nor control. In the 
matter before us, the soul is itself both the nature and the ob- 
struction; and no absurdity can be more pronounced, than to 
suppose that that nature can obstruct, and poison, and wound 
itself, and still continue to live and prosper. The govern- 
mental analogy may be placed in a striking light, by likening 
the soul to a government with its three departments, legisla- 
tive, judicial, and executive; in which, should the executive 
refuse to execute the, laws of the legislature, and the judgments 
of the judiciary; and should the judiciary issue judgments in 
open contempt of the laws, anarchy and ruin must overwhelm 
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the state. Now the reason is the legislature of the soul; the 
conscience is the judiciary ; and the will the executive. Sin is 
simply the refusal of the will to execute the laws of the reason, 
or the judgments of the conscience ; while the latter soon be- 
comes so perverted as no longer to issue judgments according 
to law and evidence. Such a commonwealth can only look 
forward to anarchy and ruin. 

Again, we may view the subject in the light of the analogy 
of construction. The soul is an organization, whose faculties, 
laws, &c., must work together in harmony like the parts of 
some vast engine; or collision, crash, and obstruction will 
shiver the whole to atoms. But the powers of a sinful soul do 
not act in harmony, as already remarked. The will is every 
hour outraging and trampling upon the most solemn voices of 
the reason, the prudential judgment, and the conscience. It is 
impossible that such a machine should stand, and work sue- 
cessfully. 

Again, sin is error, falsehood, and absurdity, expressed in 
action,—the strongest of all modes of assertion. It is the 
practical assertion, that disobedience to a fundamental law of 
the nature of things is better than obedience; that disorder in 
the constitution of the soul is better than harmony; that 
wrong is more beautiful than right; that the upbraidings of 
conscience are sweeter than the music of self-approval; and 
that the shipwreck of the soul is more to be desired than a 
prosperous voyage to a peaceful haven. If any man thinks that 
to spend his life in the practical assertion of such falsehoods and 
absurdities as these, can lead to any good end, we shall ex- 
pect to see him, next, turn all the rules of mathematics upside 
down, and practice upon them with hope of arriving at sound 
results. 

And yet once more. Sin is a disease of the moral, nay, of 
the intellectual nature. It is diseased perception; diseased 
judgment ; diseased taste ; diseased choice. Nothing can more 
strikingly exhibit the character of spiritual disease, than that 
strange slavery of the will, by which, though still free, it lies 
under a spell to do evil, bewitched to poison and torment itself. 
No poison of asps can be more fatal to the bodily organism, 
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than the poison of sin to the soul; though one may differ in 
time, and manner of operation, from the other. But if life 
may possibly survive its influence, certainly health and peace 
never can. 

And if, against all this, it should be said, that we do not see 
these principles exemplified in life among men, we reply, we 
do see them exemplified, in some degree, and quite as much as 
could be expected here in the infancy of the soul’s existence, 
and in a state but the vestibule of that to which we may prob- 
ably be bound ; for, on natural principles, everything indicates 
that the soul is but opening in this world the grand career of 
existence. 

From all these considerations, and more, we conclude that 
reason and philosophy confirm the voice with which another 
authority has spoken :—“ Sin, when it is finished, bringeth 
JSorth death.” 

Bor IN CASE OF REPENTANCE AND AMENDMENT, WHAT, TIEN, 
WILL BE THE RESULT or sin? The answer to this question will 
form the fifth position in our course. 

Notwithstanding the recuperative power of nature, it is un- 
deniable, that, in many cases, no reformation, however com- 
plete, can ever make good the loss resulting from the infraction 
of physical law. Subsequent temperance cannot neutralize 
the effect of half a life-time of drunkenness, or other excess. 
Nay, is it not true that in reality, in no case can reformation 
wholly retrieve the past? In many cases, indeed, the evil is 
partially hidden, and rendered bearable,—the wound grows 
over; but at least a scar remains. The law holds in the con- 
stitution of the soul. The mind neglected, perverted, stupefied 
in youth, can never afterwards become what it would have 
been. The poison of intellectual vice and sensuality lurks in 
the intellectual blood, even generation after generation. Why 
should not the law extend to the conscience, and the whole 
moral nature? Can the fine, deliberate sensibility, the maid- 
en modesty of an unsophisticated conscience, once lost, ever be 
restored? The significant fact of familiarity of thought and 
imagination with sin, no power, short of that of new creation, 
can ever render less a fact, or change its harmful nature. 
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The memory of the past cannot die. Self-respect must, of 
course, forever feel the wound. A popular writer, more dis- 
tinguished for liberality than for orthodoxy, is yet moved by 
the true insight of genius to remark, “Something that he had 
never felt before struck him as appalling in the awful fixedness 
of all past deeds and words,—the unkind words once said, 
which no tears could unsay,—the kind ones suppressed, to 
which no agony of wishfulness could give a past reality. 
True, all had been a thousand times forgiven and forgotten. 
But it is the ministry of these great, vital hours of sorrow, to 
teach us that nothing in the soul’s history ever dies, or is for- 
gotten; and when the beloved one lies stricken, and ready 
to pass away, comes the judgment day of love, and all the 
dead moments of the past rise and live again.” What power 
in nature can give peace to a soul writhing in in the agony of re- 
morse? The common idea that penitence and reformation 
can do so, arises from the connection of these exercises, under 
the gospel, with forgiveness, real or supposed, by a sovereign 
power competent to exercise that prerogative. But nature and 
her laws know nothing of forgiveness. And, without that, so 
far from reformation and sorrow for sin giving peace, and 
healing the wound, they must produce the contrary effect. 
True sorrow for sin of course precludes the present continu- 
ance of the transgression. Repentance, then, can only find 
place in view of the past. But present reformation can, of 
itself, bear no relation to regret, and pain for the past. On 
the contrary, since repentance and reformation involve the 
quickening of the moral sensibilities, and thus the deeper 
abhorrence of that which offends them, by how much the 
soul now grieves in bitterness over the sin of the past,—by how 
much present purity and sensitiveness of moral feeling might 
seem to promise spiritual health, and peace, by precisely so 
much the more agonizing becomes the torture of the memory 
of the past. And if all this is little known in actual experi- 
ence, it is because so little deep sorrow for sin, with true re- 
turning moral sensibility, is experienced, apart from the faith 
of sins forgiven through the blood of Christ. The terrible 
power of remorse has been the theme of poets and philoso- 
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phers in every age; but perhaps the distinction between re- 
morse and repentance has not always been clearly seen. Re- 
morse is the sting of conscience and sorrow for sin, without 
the sense of pardon to which repentance, under the gospel, 
should properly lead. There is no power in nature, or in 
time, to assuage it, save the weak forgetfulness of an inferior 
moral sense; and its tooth grows sharper, as the eyes of the 
soul are opened to see, and its nerves quickened to feel the full 
and awful import of moral distinctions. 

The agencies of self-inflicted torment existing in the soul, 
afford a theme which has engaged the attention of writers of 
the profoundest thought. Yet we may well suppose that not 
half the secrets of the prison-house of despair have been re- 
vealed. We may, indeed, call to mind the probability that in 
some future, and quickened state of existence, the memory 
may awake in almost miraculous strength, and overwhelm the 
appalled consciousness with the recollection of every sinful 
thought and feeling, as well as act of all the irretrievable past; 
with this fearful power we may associate the inconceivable 
rapidity with which the mind is known sometimes to act ; and 
these powers we may imagine playing upon that wonderful 
and terrible sensibility of the conscience, until the fires of 
Tartarus become faint, compared with the spiritual torments 
endured. But still the thought returns,—what knows the 
child of the experiences and the suffering of manhood? And 
what, here in the infancy of existence, can we realize of the 
true powers and import of spiritual forces? What can we 
conceive of the scathing blast which they may breathe through 
the soul, when. once by the Nemesis of fate let loose! Little, 
unless the spiritual vision of the child is equal to the experi- 
ence of the man. We may recognize the direction in which 
lies the truth; but the “hiding of its power” will be beyond 
our sight. 

Here, then, at the dread tribunal of nature’s laws, guilty 
sinners we stand, arraigned, convicted, lost, lost beyond 
remedy or hope; diseased with a malady that saps our life; 
poisoned with a venom that chills the blood; out of concord 
in all the sweet harmonies,—out of gear in all the nice mechan- 
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ism of the soul; crushed by the loss of self-respect ; torn, torn 
by the gnawing tooth of remorse ; warring against the universe 
in all its deepest laws; with nature’s eternal voices ever sound- 
ing anathemas of condemnation in our ears; and time’s un- 
moving finger pointing to coming judgment ; with no hint, in 
all the vealm of thought, of pardon; with no power in nature 
that can pity and forgive! Ah, me! what shall the sinner do? 
From the depths of his lost soul he cries out in agony for some 
sovereign power, equal in majesty and dominion to those great 
and eternal laws which it must personate ; that can see, and 
pity, and pardon, and save,—a personal authority, therefore, 
with the attributes of life, and mind, and heart, and will, be- 
fore whose throne of mercy some trembling beam of hope may 
appear. This,—this is our only hope. A living heart, rather 
than the eternal rock of merciless Law. rom the wrath of 
nature, and nature’s forces, we flee affrighted, and ery “ O for 
a God!” 

We are now at the close of what may be called the Pre- 
Tueistic sertes. We have indicated it more fully, because 
whatever is peculiar in the system proposed has its ground and 
centre here. It should not, however, be forgotten, that still, 
for the most part, single sentences stand for themes which 
should be developed into chapters or discourses. And in pass- 
ing from this division of the subject, we beg to press the in- 
quiry, whether it is possible, without compromising the va- 
lidity of all mental activity whatever, to gainsay the absolute 
certainty of the foundation now laid, and the conclusions 
reached? Is it in the power of the human mind to doubt? 
If not, then why ought not the principles here arrayed to play 
a part in theology, which they have not yet been permitted 
to play ¢ 

From the platform now occupied, our first grand landing’place, 
we advance to the question of “Tue Exisrence or Gop.” 

But first, as to the hind of evidence of which the nature of 
the case admits. Neither mathematical, experimental, nor 
logical evidence in the usual sense of that word, would here 
be possible, though the proposition to be proved were true. 
From no God in the major premise, it is useless to attempt to 
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bring out God in the conclusion. But no philosopher consid- 
ers his position invalidated, because not supported by evidence 
inconsistent with the nature of the case. The chemist, the 
mathematician, the metaphysician, each relies upon his own 
species of evidence; nor are the conclusions of either weak- 
ened because unsupported by evidence peculiar to the other. 
The demonstration of which the question before us admits, is 
what may be called a moral one; consisting in an accumula- 
tion of intuitions, analogies, harmonies, and moral percep- 
tions, and judgments, which enforce belief almost more irre- 
sistibly than even the demonstrations of mathematics. True, 
these reasonings, many of them, in order to their full appre- 
ciation, must appeal to the perception of the faith faculty, as 
well as to that of the pure reason. But there is a reason why, 
if there be a God, this should have been so arranged. It is 
desirable that belief in the existence of God should involve an 
exercise of the moral sensibility. Otherwise its spiritual value, 
in the interest of goodness, would disappear. But to this end, 
it must be possible to close the eyes to it. 

It will be seen at once, that the platform, or landing-place, 
which we have reached at the close of the Pre-Theistic series, 
affords a position of immense advantage, from which to 
approach the question, “Is there a God?” The soul has seen 
its unutterable need that the throne of judgment should be a 
throne of grace as well. Sinai itself is a refuge from the more 
awful thunders and lightnings of nature and her laws. This 
fact suggests the first argument we offer for the existence of 
God, viz: 

I. The inexpressible need on the part of the human soul, of a 
living being, who can pity, and pardon, and save. It is incredi- 
ble and destructive of all confidence in or respect for the consti- 
tution of the soul, the validity of its faculties, or the frame of 
nature, to suppose such a want weighing forever upon, and 
crushing us, and no supply, no relief in existence. But such 
a being, as the want of the soul thus demands, would be noth- 
ing less than God. 

II. The Law of Right implies a Zawgiver, and is an absur- 
dity without. The word law is here used in a different sense 
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from that employed in speaking of the laws of nature. The 
Law of Right professedly emanates from an authority. It 
speaks in a tone, not of advice, nor of the utterance of a truth 
merely, but in that of command, and the expression of a sov- 
ereign will. If not that, it is not what it purports to be, and 
therefore an absurdity and a counterfeit. But if so, then the 
soul is wholly unreliable, for, as has been shown, there is no 
principle in it more fundamental than this. 

III. The sense of justice, and other principles of morals, de- 
mand a God, who can, and will, protect the right, and take 
care of the moral interests of the universe. This is not the 
argument that the universe needs, but that the moral sense de- 
mands a God. There ought to be a God. It is the principle, 
substantially, of poetical justice. And certainly there is no 
more emphatic demand in nature, or in the soul, than this. If 
nature has got itself made, and set running, without any such 
moral compensation, then is nature a very bad nature. 

IV. The universe, as a matter of fact, could not exist, and 
carry on its appropriate work, without a supreme controlling 
hand. There is no organization, though infinitely less compre- 
hensive, complicated, and delicate than this, that can. But 
this does exist, and run; it feels, therefore, a guiding hand. 

V. The harmony and consistency, and so the symmetry and 
beauty of nature, require a ground, centre, soul, culmination, 
or end. Consider, for example, the strange and lofty faculty of 
human thought ;—consider its powers, its aspirations, its im- 
portance ; and yet its limits, its imperfections, its unsatisfied 
hunger. Is it not strange, incongruous, and incredible, if 
there is nowhere in the universe a perfect power of thought ? 
Are all those limitless realms of imagination and knowledge, 
which lie beyond the reach of finite powers, to be traversed never 
by footsteps of rational mind? Consider the love of truth, and 
fact, in distinction from error and deception ;—how every ra- 
tional mind must admire and venerate them; and then how 
little, nay nothing, of absolute certainty there is in finite 
minds ; and tell us, is there nothing better, no mind more cer- 
tain in the universe? 

Consider, too, the love men bear for moral justice and right, 
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(when not in conflict with some selfish end), and the state of 
the world in regard to the satisfaction of that feeling; and say, 
is there no home and throne of perfect righteousness in the 
universe? The question is not, now, whether moral senti- 
ment or the governmental interests of the universe demand 
it. But can the sense of harmony, consistency, and beauty be 
content, without the supply of this want—the filling up of 
this concord? Similar reasoning may be grounded on the 
sentiment, and the estimate of love, as it exists in the soul, 
and on still other grounds. But the fountain of perfection, 
which should meet these demands, would be the throne of a 
Deity. Is there, then,no God? It cannot be? 

VI. The soul, as by a child’s instinct, longs for an infinite 
father to Jean upon, to look up to, and to trust. “ Religion is 
the tie that connects man with his Creator, and holds him 
to his throne. If that tie be sundered or broken, he floats 
away, a worthless atom in the universe, its proper attraction 
all gone, its destinies and its whole future nothing but dark- 
ness, desolation, and despair.” The great, deep soul of Daniel 
Webster, in those words, spake as the representative of the race, 
as great souls are wont to do; only from their elevation con- 
ceiving more clearly what humanity in general but dimly 
feels. But the truth, though less clearly, is in all humanity. 
And this is the voice of nature,—her recognition of, and testi- 
mony to, the Universal Father,—God. 

VII. The simple fact of the wniversality of the belief in a 
God, is, to our mind, a proof of its valid foundation. This be- 
lief, indeed, is not always distinctly pronounced. But in germ 
it is always there, and may be detected by a close observer, 
whether in the soul of the most degraded savage or the most 
obstinate atheist. This, again, reveals the testimony of nature 
in the soul; and must be received, so long as we have conti- 
dence in the constitution of things in any respect. 

VIII. The intuitive character of the belief in God adds 
confirmation to the argument. Ninety-nine out of every 
hundred believe in the existence of God, they know not why, 
that is, on the testimony of the inner voice, speaking from the 
very constitution of the soul. 
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IX. The manner in which, almost without exception, the 
best men sympathize with the belief in God, and desire to 
accept it, and to love and trust him, proves a harmony be- 
tween the idea and virtue, and the contrary between it and 
vice, which could only be the case were the idea true. Good- 
ness is not drawn by instinctive sympathy toward falsehood, 
nor sin repelled from it. 

X. The moral influence of the belief in God upon the 
character and happiness of men, further shows such sympathy 
with all good, as truth only could exhibit. 

XI. The relation of the belief in God to whet Christians 
call “ regeneration,” makes in favor of the belief. This argu- 
ment does not assume the supernatural character of regenera- 
tion. It merely accepts the phenomenon as it stands in actual 
history ;—an immense series of extraordinary changes of char- 
acter, occurring only under certain specific influences,—changes 
which certainly, in the estimation of the psychologist, must 
rank among the most interesting phenomena of the soul,— 
changes, often, from the lowest to the highest grades of moral 
character, and always in the direction of the true, the beauti- 
ful, and the good. The power that works changes like this, 
surely cannot be a falsehood. Yet the center and soul of the 
influence that alone produces it, is the doctrine of God. 

XII. The sense of conscience recognizes, as by a strange 
presentiment, and its voice confesses God. In hours of still 
and solemn reflection, the awful shadow of the Judge falls 
upon the soul, as once on the ear of Adam, that voice wander- 
ing in the garden in the cool of the day. This, again, is na- 
ture—the nature of the soul. 

XIII. The universe must have had a ereator ; since it is 
easier to suppose one eternal, self-dependent existence than 
many, or a universe with such attributes; and easier to sup- 
pose a rational being thus original, as more in sympathy with 
those attributes, than a world of matter, and unconscious prin- 
ciples. 

XIV. The evidences of design, on every hand, prove a de- 
signer. This statement, of itself, would not give an infinite 
being. But the designer of the universe is the source of exist- 
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ence; and therefore the self-existent, therefore the absolute, 
therefore the infinite. 

XV. Rational souls in existence must have had a rational 
and infinite father ; since it is easier to suppose one eternal, 
self-existent spirit, than many; and an infinite one, as more 
exalted, more in harmony with eternity and self-existence, than 
a finite one. 

XVI. The Bible, and its miracles, and their evidences, 
taken merely as facts of history to be accounted for, can 
scarcely be explained, except on the supposition of a God. 

XVII. The progress, power, and influence of Christianity, 
taken also simply as historical phenomena, are best explained 
on the same principle. They naturally argue the truth, if not 
the supernatural character of the system, and thus a God. 

In regard to the nature of the being thus shown to exist, but 
a brief statement seems necessary. 

The idea of Godhood, when placed beneath the prism of 
intuitional thought, develops all its essential attributes. What- 
ever term may be applied to the initial and central idea— 
whether the Absolute ; the Self-dependent; the Self-existent ; 
the Unconditioned ; or the Infinite; and whatever shades of 
difference may be recognized between the ideas expressed by 
these words ; beyond question, they all coalesce when pursued, 
and alike involve the idea of the highest and most perfect ex- 
istence. God is infinitely perfect, or he does not exist. He 
possesses, therefore, every attribute which belongs to the high- 
est possible excellence, as a rational and moral being. What 
more is it necessary to say ? 

Regarding the Divine nature in another aspect, we conceive 
of God, most naturally, as the personification of the great, 
eternal, fundamental principles, on which the universe of 
thought, truth, and existence is founded. Truth, justice, love, 
purity, in like manner as reason, will, and sensibility, together 
with the mysterious principle of life, and if anything else is 
absolutely fundamental in the great soul and constitution of 
nature—using that word in the largest possible sense—seem to 
us elements of the Divine nature; as reason, will, &c., are of 
ours ; nor is the simplicity of that nature thus lost, any more 
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than that of our souls. How far these elements are the same, 
or similar, in kind, with those designated by the same terms in 
ourselves ; or, as belonging to the infinite, different, we may 
not be able to tell. This we know, that so far as we can 
conceive of God at all, it must be in the direction of the cor- 
responding elements in our own nature. 

The time-worn question, as to the personality of the Deity, 
scarcely deserves a serious attention. Spirit is a higher 
form of existence than matter. Life is more exalted than the 
want of it. The higher must be the source, or creator of the 
lower, not vice versa. Marks of thought and volition reveal 
a thinker and a will. Almost every argument for the exist- 
ence of a God, demands a personal, rational, moral Being. 
Moreover, there is scarcely in the compass of thought a con- 
ception more intrinsically difficult and absurd, than that which 
dissolves the distinction between matter and mind, between 
the Me and Not-Me, between subjective and objective, between 
substance and attribute, the universe through; in a word, 
which makes each thing everything, and nothing anything, 
changes the formula “To be or not to be,” into, to be and not 
to be, each the other, both the same, and neither of them at 
all. Philosophically there is nothing gained, and everything 
is lost, or lowered, by adopting the idea of an impersonal God. 
God, then, is a Being of the highest order of Personality, and 
Infinite in every worthy attribute and perfection. 

What is the relation which such a God must bear to us! 

As the author of the universe he is our creator. As such he 
is invested with the absolute right of property in us. The 
right of property, claimed by man in the work of his hands, is 
limited by his obligation to another for himself and his pow- 
ers, and for the material upon which he works. No such de- 
pendence limits the ownership, on the part of God, of everything 
in the universe besides himself. He is the absolute creator, 
and owns with absolute right. Further, the nature of things 
created is not an independent or self-existent one, after crea- 
tion. “In him we live, and move, and have our being.” 
Were his supporting hand withdrawn but for one moment, all 
things would cease to be. He is thus, virtually, the constant 
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re-creator, and holds an hourly renewed right of ownership in 
all things that exist. He is, moreover, the father of our 
spirits, in a sense which involves more than the idea of crea- 
tion. “ We are also his offspring,’—made in his image. He 
“breathed into us the breata of life.” Though quoted from 
the Bible, these are truths of philosophy. The rational soul 
must be the child of its rational creator, in a sense to which 
the irrational world can by no means aspire. God has in us, 
therefore, a father’s right, and that in a sense infinitely more 
absolute than the right of an earthly parent; since the latter, 
himself dependent and derived, imparts at second hand that 
which he has received; the former independent and unde- 
rived, himself both originates and gives. And, again, God, as 
the supreme sovereign of all things,—as the only being who is 
either strong, or wise, or good enough to be the sovereign, 
holds the full right of a complete government over us ; and 
that in a degree not at all limited by any higher authority, as 
the claims of all human governments are. And, finally, God, 
as the Infinite and All-perfect One, justly claims the profound- 
est love, admiration, and reverence of every rational being. 
Such are the relations between us and Him. 

The obligation which binds us to God, consisting in the 
united force of the claims just named, must evidently surpass 
in sacredness all that elsewhere exists, or can be conceived of. 

The duties to which that obligation calls, will consist, first, 
in the deepest love, reverence, and devotion of the heart ; since 
God, as a spirit, must look on the heart, and since the heart is 
the real man, the only seat of true character ; and, secondly, 
such an external life as He will approve. This must, of 
course, be a life in imitation of Himself; and since He is the 
personification of the Law of Right, of obedience to that law. 

If, now, we have failed in meeting the above obligation, 
as has already been proved, and if, from the more vital and 
exalted element of personality, introduced under theistic rela- 
tions, our sin, as neglecters of duty, must be far deeper than 
appeared in the pre:theistic view ; then, in a sense doubly em- 
phatic, our duty to God will be, as before, toward natural law, 
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deep repentance, and instant reformation, and that on pain of 
continual and every moment redoubled sin. 

Should we repent and reform, that does not cancel the past. 
A government cannot pardon the murderer because convinced 
that he will murder no more. That would be to proclaim per- 
mission to every citizen to commit a single crime. Justice, 
also, demands retribution, irrespective of reformation in the 
future. Reason and conscience hold us responsible for the 
sins of the past. If I burn my neighbor’s house, my tears the 
next day do not rebuild it. 

On the other hand, if there is no repentance nor forsaking 
of sin, guilt and condemnation must increase in a yet more 
fearful ratio. 

Tow will God regard the character thus presented? To 
suppose that he will abdicate his rights is an absurdity, because 
inconsistent with his nature, his office, and his duty. To fail 
to enforce them is to abdicate them. He must, therefore, 
enforce his laws, and crush together the sinner and his sins. 

Our moral relations to God, and the duties thence arising, 
and the consequences of their neglect, thus overlie, redupli- 
cate, and terribly confirm those which hold between us and 
natural law. Sinai thunders, where the voice of nature thun- 
dered before. 

Thus closes what we may call the Theistic Series ; bringing 
us to the second platform or landing-place of our course. 

The third general division is the Hisrortcan Srrres, in- 
cluding the works of God in the creation, and especially in 
and toward man. 

From the idea of God, he is necessarily the creator of all 
things,—man, of course, included. 

The highest values, which can be conceived of, spring from, 
or are connected with, free and rational moral agency. Hence 
the creation of man as a rational, free agent. 

From the nature of moral quality and of free-will, no posd- 
tive moral character could have been given to man in his crea- 
tion. He must, however, have been free to choose between 
holiness and sin. Since now a sinner universally, he chose 
sin. 

VOL. XXII. 36 
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As a benevolent being, God must wish to reclaim him, if 
possible, consistently with all holy ends. How far he could 
go in this direction we cannot tell; but we can see that super- 
naturally bestowed light, life, and influence, would be of in- 
estimable value. The actual experience of mankind proves 
the necessity of such aid. God must be quite able to com- 
municate it; for he who made the soul can surely breathe 
into it am influence, when and how he pleases. Such a gift 
might therefore be expected from him. A revelation of his 
will and truth would therefore be probable. ~ It would need to 
be attested by some extraordinary signs. 

Such a revelation has in fact been made, and is found in the 
books called the Bible. This we should prove by nearly the 
usual reasonings; giving decided prominence however to the 
internal evidences; and those from the influence of the Bible 
among men; and its relations to the moral intuitions, the sym- 
pathies, and the spiritual wants of humanity, in all its best 
forms, and its upward aspirations. 

The Bible, then, is a book from God, containing a super- 
natural revelation of spiritual truth to men. 

The various forms of inspiration possible, and the sense in 
which the Bible is inspired, might here, in a full development 
of the subject, receive attention. 

Here would close the //istorical Series, as such, although the 
works of God, in and toward man, are not yet disposed of. 

And we here enter upon the fourth and last Series—that of 
Brauicat Tueoroey. 

This would be presented in substantially the usual form ;— 
which, as in respect to the proofs of revelation, because it is 
usual, it is not necessary here to develop; saving that rational, 
fandamental, a priori views and reasonings would always be 
prominent, and their harmony with the simple teachings of 
the Scriptures shown ; and this, not less for the sake of deep- 
ening, expanding, and elevating the mind and thought of the 
theologian, than of carrying a conviction of the truth of the 
doctrines into the mind and heart of the free-thinker. 

One suggestion may be offered as to-a principle of interpre- 
tation, in the light of which we should appeal to the Scriptures. 
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We should make less use of the logical faculty, and more of 
the intuitional ; regarding the text less in the light of rigid, 
mechanical, legal, and therefore cold, dry, and dead enact- 
ments; and more as free, glowing, unstudied outpourings of 
heart, and soul, and life, from the Spirit of God to the spirit of 
man. 

A few words as to the advantages supposed to be gained, by 
the peculiar form and matter of the foregoing sytem, may 
perhaps be offered. 

First, and most obviously, it meets every species of unbelief 
on its own ground—that of reason. Or, rather, it undermines 
and sweeps away the ground of all unbelief, as if the earth 
should sink beneath our feet into the depths of a soundless 
ocean. 

Or, secondly, should unbelief still be persisted in, it is 
handed over to the blackness of utter darkness and despair, in 
which the soul utterly, and se/f-condemned, and lost, without 
plea, defense, or shadow of hope, flies shrieking for refuge to a 
possible God, even though enthroned on Sinai’s mount. How 
completely all motive for wishing to shun the All-seeing eye, 
or shut the soul to the evidences of His existence, is thus re- 
moved, and so the very life of infidelity nipped in the hud, we 
need not say. 

Thirdly, observe the gradation by which the successive series 
rise, each above the preceding, in the argument; each thus 
lifting the mind to the level of its successor, until, finally, the 
advent of revealed religion breaks, like the morning, upon the 
vision; offering, not an abnormal construction, standing in a 
certain antagonism, or at least exception, to the common 
course and expectation of nature, and natural thought, as is 
true in a sense of other theological systems; but the comple- 
ment of nature’s great circle, the culmination of Pan-truth’s 
all-shadowing mount, the soul, and crown, of all moral and 
spiritual thought. 

And this suggests, fourthly, perhaps the highest value of 
whatever is peculiar to the system in hand, viz, that it goes far 
to harmonize and forestall that unfortunate antagonism, partly 
consciously, partly unconsciously held, sometimes expressed, of- 
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tener felt, between reason and faith, from which even the theo- 
logical mind of the age is by no means free. The existence of 
such an antagonism is proved by a thousand signs which can- 
not have escaped an observant eye. We think, not with a 
single eye to truth, but with a squinting glance aside, to mark 
our bearings toward certain prescriptive bounds. New forms 
of thought are tried very frequently, not by the test of truth, 
but of their effect upon other doctrines supposed to be true. 
Many a theologian can find no better place in which to hide 
those difficulties, which every mind must place somewhere in 
theology, than between a clear and positive affirmation of the 
whole soul of man, on the one hand, and the supposed authori- 
ty of revelation on the other. Reason is extensively regarded 
with fear, and a free, bold, enthusiastic thinker, with distrust. 
Of course the opponents of the truth are not slow to seize 
upon and appropriate the admission which we thus offer; and 
straightway it is treated as a fact conceded, that reason and 
faith regard each other with no friendly eye. The disastrous 
effect of all this need not be described. And can it require an 
argument to show that it is an unsound state of mind? Truth 
is a jealous dame; she will not reveal her face to one whose 
eye glances furtively toward a rival. What would be thought 
of a mathematician, who in some profound process of inves- 
tigation, instead of surrendering his mind confidingly to the 
rigid law of the demonstration, cramps and constrains the rea- 
soning at every step, by the foregone determination to arrive 
at a certain result! The soul of the Baconian philosophy con- 
sisted in questioning nature, and accepting submissively her re- 
sponses. The only true spirit of investigation,—the only real 
thought, in any department, is that which follows truth, never 
looking whither she is about to lead. And he who rightly con- 
ceives the nature of truth, never fears that she will lead away 
from herself, or away from the God who is the personification 
of herself. 

Now this whole mal-adjustment of forces, which are sisters, 
und should be friends, it is easy to see that the course of 
thought before us completely resolves. The apprehensions of 
the theologian are relieved,—the inflation of the sceptic suffers 
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collapse. We think no more under limitation and constraint, 
with intellectual muscles swaddled, and spiritual nerves un- 
strung ; but with eye single to truth, without fear of conse- 
quences, the rejoicing soul inherits the promise to “mount up 
with wings as eagles, to run and not be weary, to walk and not 
faint.” 

Finally, apart from all consequences, looking at the system 
itself in its material and form, it seems to us more truly scien- 
tific, more thoroughly philosophical, and therefore better 
adapted to feed and exalt the mind, than the commonly re- 
ceived forms of theological doctrine. It begins at the proper 
place, with what is known, and within reach. It is Baconian, 
—collating and questioning the unmistakable phenomena of 
nature. It proceeds by the truest gradation, and develops 
its theme in the true spirit of science, by following like a child 
the simple conduct of truth. 
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Articte IX.—THE DOCTRINE OF LOYALTY. 


To settle the meaning of a word is often a matter even of 
the highest consequence to the welfare of society. Most espe- 
cially is this true of words that are used with a standard refer- 
ence to great moral and political distinctions. Never do men 
put themselves in the wrong so often, or with so great seeming 
perversity, as when they have only confused, half-partisan 
ideas of the right. Thus it is enough, at such a time as this, 
to make thousands disloyal, that they have only random 
notions of loyalty, or such as come to them only in the smoke 
of a merely contentious use. The time has come, therefore, 
when this word, never till quite recently applied to American 
uses, should, if possible, have its meaning clearly made out and 
determinately settled. 

Heretofore we have looked upon this word, and, in fact, have 
even spoken of it, as a strictly old-world’s word, capable never 
of any fit application to the conditions of American society. 
It supposes, we have conceived, some kind of hereditary 
magistracy, such as belongs, in other nations, to royal and 
princely orders. Thus, when Mr. Dana published, thirty or 
forty years ago, his rather famous Article on the need of 
Orders in the State, to impersonate, and connect with a per- 
sonal sentiment, the otherwise vapid and dry abstractions of 
law, his regret was, in fact, that we had no place for loyalty, 
and that, on our footing of equal society, no such necessary 
homage to a natively personal magistracy is possible. He had 
probably never heard the word doya/ applied to an American 
citizen, and had no conception that it ever could be. All the 
great sentiments that figure under this word he conceived as 
belonging to the poetry of a more poetic society, blessed with 
the picturesque figures and distinctions of noble orders. And 
yet we find ourselves using, now, the words loyal and loyalty, 
as freely as they were ever used by Englishmen. We think, 
too, that we mean something by them, and, in fact, are having 
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as great sentiments in them as ever swelled the bosom of any 
people in the world. And we are certainly so far right in this 
as a very badly confused use of the words allows us to be. 
We may even thank God in the fact that a public fire has 
broken out, finally, in our republican society, such as shows 

the capacity of fire to be in it. We have seen the consciously 
x great sentiment of a great history bursting into flame, and we 
hope it may never cease to burn, till the stars grow dim in the 
sky. 

We are, just now, a kind of revelation to ourselves in this 
matter—surprised by the majestic figure of our self-devotion, 
and of the immense, all-dominating loyalty now visible, that 
before slumbered and was hid in the recesses of our republican 
feeling and life. And we are none the less ludicrously affected, 
in this really grand waking of high sentiment, by the awk- 
wardness with which we sometimes carry ourselves ; even as 
the blinded Cyclop plucks up, as he wakes, the pine tree for his 
staff, stalking down the hill sides, with unsteady feet, and 
bellowing after the enemies he cannot see or seize. We lay 
charges of disloyalty, but have really no clear sense of what it 
is. We glory in the character as being just what it is not. 
We claim ‘a right to the name of it, on grounds that wholly 
misconceive its meaning. We even put it in a field where it 
does not belong ; for the gentlemen of the law assume a special 
right to be its expounders and patrons, as if it were a matter 
belonging to their sole jurisdiction; when it is, in fact, no 
matter of legal significance whatever, and never belonged to 
the jurisdiction of the law at all. Indeed, this latter mistake 
is so common that, in almost all our discussions of the subject, 
the charges we lay and those we repel, there appears to be ¢ 
certain reverting to the law and to legal standards, in the im- 
pression that the matter is resolvable there. 





~~ 
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In our endeavor, therefore, to settle the meaning and place 
of loyalty, we sliall be obliged, first of all, to examine its rela- 
tions to law, or to show, as we easily may, that it is, in fact, 
no subject of the law at all. 

A somewhat conspicuous legal advocate, in New York, un- 
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dertook, a short time ago, to enlighten the people of that city 
and of the nation generally, by a discourse on this particular 
subject. He was a little less modest than he might be, in 
what he had to say of “ the frantic declamations of the pulpit,” 
and we are the less inclined to engage in a controversy with 
him on that account. We only advert to his argument because 
it is a convenience to have some presentation of the question 
on that side, which is not from us, and can fitly be responsible 
for itself. 

As a general thing, legal questions will be more adequately 
stated by the legal profession; but when the question stated, 
or the subject matter discussed, does not belong to the law at 
all, the mere claim of a legal jurisdiction gives no special 
capacity for it, and no special title to respect. 

We undertake, then, to say that the law has nothing what- 
ever to do with loyalty, and that it is not, in any sense, a legal 
subject. It stands on the same footing with patriotism, honor, 
and bravery—the law has no definitions for it, and never had; 
takes no jurisdiction of it. The subject is purely moral, 
lying in the field of right sentiment and religion; just like 
other matters that are analogous in some of the other relations 
of life. Thus a man is honorable, when he is true to his own 
personal convictions ; filial, when he is faithful and dutiful to 
parents; pious, when he is obedient and true to God; and in 
just the same way he is loyal when he is devoted and true to 
his country. And the law has nothing more to do with him 
in one case than in the others. There is no legal definition of 
honor, none of filial virtue, none of piety, and there is no 
more any such definition of loyalty. 

The English common law makes a distinction between what 
it rather paradoxically calls “imperfect obligations ” and those 
which are perfect; meaning, by the imperfect, those which 
are too far-reaching, and deep, and subtle, and spiritual, in one 
word, perfect, to be administered by the clumsy faculty of 
human tribunals; and, by the perfect, those which are single, 
and simple, and superficial enough to be maintained by the 
short perception of human evidences and judgments. Ninety- 
nine one-hundredths of the duties of life, and probably a much 
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larger proportion, belong to what are called, by the conceit of 
the common law, imperfect obligations; that is, to the class 
which are so perfect that God only can administer them, be- 
cause only He can trace the motives, distinguish the evidences, 
and settle the judgments by which their violations will be fitly 
redressed. Honesty and dishonesty, for example, kindness and 
unkindness, truth and untruth, patriotic and unpatriotic 
action,—the civil law can do nothing with these and a thou- 
sand other like obligations, save when the relation passes into 
some outward act that is a personal or public wrong, and can 
be investigated by human testimony. Thus, if the dishonesty 
takes the shape of a frand, if the unkindness takes the shape of 
cruelty to animals, or to one’s children, if the untruth passes 
into slander or perjury, if the defect of patriotism runs to an 
act of conspiracy with the enemies of the country, then the 
civil law finds a case within its narrow jurisdiction, and is able 
to undertake the matter of redress—redressing, however, the 
fraud never as dishonesty, the cruelty never as unkindness, the 
perjury never as untruth, the conspiracy with enemies never 
as a breach of patriotism. Exactly so it is with loyalty. It 
belongs to the class of imperfect obligations, such as God only 
can administer, and the civil law has never anything to do 
with it, till the disloyalty runs to some act of public treason. 
And then it punishes the disloyalty as treason, never as disloy- 
alty. With that, as such, it has never anything to do, more 
than with dishonor, envy, covetousness, uncharitableness, 
anger, hatred, revenge, censoriousness; for which it has no 
definitions, and concerning which it has neither principles nor 
penalties. 

So stands this matter of loyalty as before the law; it is wholly 
outside of the law, recognized and recognizable only by the 
law of God. Therefore when this gentleman of the law, an- 
noyed by the suspicion, or supposed imputation, of disloyalty, 
comes into the field challenging any one to give him a defini- 
tion of it—that is, a proper, legal definition—protesting that 
he will not have this epithet shot at him as a “missile,” unless 
by some one who can tell him, in good legal definition, what 
he means by it! the brave air of confidence he assumes is 
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much less imposing than it might be. It is much as if some 
one should charge him with being a liar, or a coward, and he 
should reply, what then is your legal definition of a liar? and 
what of a coward? expecting to be triumphantly acquitted till 
the said legal definition is given! It will occur to almost any 
one that a great many very bad vices and wicked delinquen- 
cies could be sheltered, as easily, in the same manner. 

But there is less to be made of this, for the fact that he is 
bold enough to make out the definition himself which he thus 
peremptorily demands; and for this it is that we are particular- 
ly indebted to him and to the assistance he contributes by a 
legal statement of the subject. It will be understood before- 
hand that the definition given depends, of course, in some 
way, on the Constitution ; for there is no so ready way of ex- 
cusing the vice of disloyalty, or any other vice, as to hold the 
Constitution before it—are not all the vices Constitutional ? 
He says, “the true conditions of American loyalty are to be 
found in the law of the land, in the duties flowing from the 
Constitution of our country.” Again, “no duty of loyalty 
can possibly be predicated of any claim that is not founded in 
the supreme law of the land.” He cites accordingly from the 
Constitution what, in his view, concludes the argument. “ This 
Constitution and the laws of the United States, which shall be 
made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties made, or which 
shall be made, under the authority of the United States, shall 
be the supreme law of the land.” 

Anything then is loyal which is constitutional, or supreme 
law under the Constitution ; anything disloyal which is uncon- 
stitutional, or against the supreme law. What a conclusion 
this, to be set to the credit of the law, or to stand for the de- 
fense of society! As if any citizen could not do the very 
worst, and wickedest, and most detestable, and really most mis- 
chievously disloyal things against the government, in a way 
that is perfectly constitutional and violates, in fact, no law what- 
ever. Besides, if the Constitution and the supreme law are, in 
this manner, “ conditions of loyalty,” the conclusion appears to 
follow that whoever violates the Canstitution, or the supreme 
law under it, is ipso facto disloyal; that every one who takes a 
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bribe, for example, or an extortious fee, or sails without a clear- 
ance, or smuggles a piece of goods, or does not duly execute a 
legal process, or connives at a process which is fraudulent, is 
equally chargeable with disloyalty on that account! True he 
may be a very disorderly person in these things, a great violator 
of the laws. But how many thousands have we that have been 
violating the laws of their country, in one way or another, every 
month and week, and perhaps day of their lives, who are yet 
offering even their bodies for their country on the field of bat- 
tle? Doubtless they would be much better men and truer pat- 
riots, if they had been more conscientious subjects; but there is 
no reason whatever to conclude against their loyalty, in the 
fact that they sometimes break the supreme law. If they so 
far violate the law as to become traitors, every traitor is, of 
course, disloyal; but not every disloyal person is a traitor, 
neither is any violation of the law, short of treason, a neces- 
sary proof of disloyalty. It may be such a proof or it may 
not. 

Loyalty then is no subject of law or legal definition. It be- 
longs entirely to the moral department of life. It is what a 
man thinks and feels and contrives, not as being commanded, 
but of his own accord, for his country and his country’s honor 
—his great sentiment, his deep and high devotion, the fire of 
his habitual or inborn homage to his country’s welfare. It 
goes before all constitutions, and goes by the letter of all stat- 
utes, to do and suffer, out of the spontaneous liberties of right 
feeling, what the petty constructions and laggard judgments 
of the State canuot find how to compel. It does not measure 
itself by what tie Constitution or the laws prescribe. It has 
no art of contriving, for itself and others, how to hide from 
the country behind the Constitution. It loves what the Con- 
stitution loves, and keeps it only the more rationally, that it 
will even die for its objects; when to die pleading the letter 
on the side of its enemies, it would only deem a mockery to it 
and its objects too. Doubtless it is something to stand by the 
Constitution and to faithfully keep the laws. In ordinary 
times, one might naturally enough give it as the definiticn of a 
good citizen. But genuine loyalty is in a higher key, at such 
a time as this. One may even be a great stickler for the Con- 
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stitution, at such a time, and be only one of the most pestilent 
movers of sedition—more poisonously disloyal than he could 
be in the open renunciation of his allegiance. The loyal citi- 
zen, at such a time, do nothing but what the Constitution or 
supreme law of the country requires of him! Why the su- 
preme law requires not one of the duties that are so genu- 
inely great and true in loyalty; to volunteer body and life for 
the country ; to stand fast when leaders are incompetent and 
armies reel away in panic before the foe; to send off to the 
field, as bravely consenting women do, husbands, sons, and 
brothers, the props and protectors of home; to wrestle day and 
night in prayer, as Christian souls are wont, bearing the nation 
as their secret burden, when, for sex, or age, or infirmity, they 
cannot do more; to come forward as protectors and helpers of 
the children made fatherless ; to give money and work and pre- 
pare expeditions of love to mitigate the hardships of the 
wounded in their hospitals; to vote with religious fidelity for 
what will help and save the country, rising wholly above the 
mercenary motives and selfish trammels of party—why the su- 
preme law requires not one of these, nor, in fact, anything else 
that belongs to a loyal and great soul’s devotion ; how then is 
it the measure and bound of loyalty ? 

The mistake at this point, of those gentlemen who come 
forward to instruct us in the legal definitions of loyalty, is that 
that they conceive it to be the same thing as keeping alle- 
giance ; confounding, thus, the tamest and lowest of all modes 
of political virtue with the highest and noblest, the legal with 
the moral, compulsion with impulse. What can be a lower 
style of citizenship than that of a man who does not, or it may 
be dares not, break allegiance ? 

But if the loyal man goes higher and does more than simply 
keep the Constitution and the lw s, he will at least do that, some 
one may urge—what then but disloyal is any man, of any 
sphere, who breaks, or even lets go, the Constitution? To go 
over this whole field and handle the question exhaustively 
would occupy more space than is now permitted ; we can only 
suggest the fact that constitutions are made to carry on gov- 
ernment, not to carry back, rescue, redintegrate, government ; 
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and that, in this latter kind of endeavor, where, to simply go 
by the letter, reasoning always from it, in the professional 
manner of the lawyers, would certainly sacrifice both Govern- 
ment and Constitution together, the real statesmen will take a 
freer method for the salvation of both. According to the law- 
yers’ method, the revolted states are just as truly under the 
Constitution now as ever; there is, of course, no legal right of 
blockade, no right of war, but only to send a sheriff with a 
troop for his posse, no right to distress and reduce the revolt 
by touching the security of slavery, one of the specially do- 
mestic institutions over which the Constitution has no power. 
But the statesman will reason differently. These revolted 
States, he will say, are themselves parts of the document as 
truly as any of its articles. Tearing out these from the docu- 
ment, the sovereign order itself is so far broken up. If they 
sannot be recovered, then the Constitution, having another field, 
related to another neighborhood outside, with new dangers to 
encounter and diplomacies more critical and complex to man- 
age, and a treaty of peace to arrange with successfully revolt- 
ing subjects, which treaty itself must even be a breach of the 
Constitution, the true statesman will assume a certain freedom 
under it, or the letter of it, that he may save what he can of it, 
even though it be at the risk of some damage. Even as the 
skillful ship master whom the storm is driving on a lee shore 
off the gate of his harbor, will cut loose from his anchor and 
put himself boldly to sea, willing to save the ship without his 
anchor if he must, so, for the Constitution’s sake, he will de- 
clare the blockade of rebel ports, inaugurate a quasi war with 
the rebellion, permitting an exchange of prisoners, and will 
even dare to revolutionize revolution that he may bring it un- 
der ;—all this by no permission of the Constitution, or even 
against the letter of it, not knowing how he may come out in 
the end, and determined only to save what he can when he 
cannot save all. In this we conceive he is truly, grandly, 
because practically, loyal; when if he wanted courage or spirit 
to strike off from the latter and take the open sea, his timid, 
pusillanimous coasting, would be scarcely better than treason. 
But the Constitution, the supreme law, it will be ssid, is 
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really and dangerously violated by the executive magistracy. 
Must we not then do what we can against that magistracy ? 
Does not loyalty itself require it? That does not follow by 
any means. What is more frequent than a disagreement with 
some party or administration, about the constitutionality of 
this or that particular measure? Is the loyal subject, there- 
fore, justified in doing everything he can against the govern- 
ment, or to cripple the success of the government? By the 
supposition he is in the minority, and the Constitution itself 
expects him to suspend his judgment, and, for so long a time, 
defer to the superior right of the administration ; else there 
would never be anything but anarchy under the Constitution. 
Is it not then, may we ask, his right and duty, in such a case, 
to raise a vote, if possible, against such an administration, and 
bring in a better that shall rectify the abuse? Sometimes it 
is and sometimes it is not. If it happens at the time, that 
there is a grand rebellion on foot throwing off, by open procla- 
mation, all the bonds of allegiance, and tearing the nation it- 
self asunder forever, and if this rebellion waits to see dissen- 
sions raised and will even value more a defeat of the adminis- 
tration, than it would the greatest possible victory in the field 
—in such a case any citizen of a large and steady loyalty will 
be slow to redress some partial and partly questionable breach 
of the Constitution, by a course that jeopardizes plainly even 
the existence of the nation itself. Such kind of redress for the 
Constitution he will even declare to be a crime of faction 
against it, because of its untimely obtrusion. All the worse, if 
it is undertaken as a party measure—he will then both dis- 
respect the motive, and despise the recklessness and almost 
treasonable perversity of it. And if the endeavor is main- 
tained by appeals that indicate sympathy, or almost friend- 
ship, or it may be even connivance, with the flagrant treason 
of the times, he cannot, as a loyal man, be anything less than 
profoundly disgusted. The instinct of a loyal heart is wonder- 
fully single. In the hour of the nation’s peril, it cannot look 
after that and party together. It scorns the attempt at such a 
time to divide or carry double, protesting— 


“ Who can be temperate and furious, 
Loyal and neutral in a moment ?” 
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—let us fight our nation’s enemies and destroyers till they are 
crushed everlastingly, and then, if we can, it will be time to 
mend the abuses of the laws. 

How then is it, some may ask, if loyalty is a matter so com- 
pletely apart from law, that the word itself indicates in its 
very composition such a close relation to law? Loyalty is lit- 
erally law-alty ; how then comes it to be a purely moral word, 
having nothing at all to do with legal definitions and duties ? 
The answer is two-fold; first, that it has nothing to do with 
the law, only in the sense that the law has nothing to do with 
it; for how can a purely volunteer devotion be enforced by 
legal methods? Secondly, that it is a kind of homage histori- 
cally older than statutes, having respect as to a law, moral or 
primitive, which goes before ail enactments. Thus it is a 
great mistake to suppose, as many have done, that English 
loyalty has respect, directly and simply, to the persons of the 
king and his noble orders. It pays them homage because there 
is felt to be a law primitive that makes them and creates for 
itself, by inheritance, a magistracy in them. And that homage 
is law-alty, because it accepts them as the organs of a grand 
providential order, prior to all history, older than all statutes. 
Just so there was a Constitution here, if we may so speak, 
before the Constitution, a nation before the defined Articles of 
nationality. It required, in fact, as good and high loyalty to 
fight the Providential nation out into independence, as it now 
does to defend it. Nay, it required more loyalty to make the 
Constitution, than it ever can to keep it. It was that old 
providential Constitution, too, prior to the Constitution, prior 
even to the Confederacy, that gave the Convention itself a 
right to say by what kind of vote the Constitution should be 
binding; for, if the body had no right, stood in no providen- 
tial order, then the vote prescribed, never had or can have any 
binding force. Loyalty, in this view, is even older than the 
Constitution ; a moral bond created by Disposing Providence, 
and sanctified to be the matrix of the coming nationality and 
the Constitution to be. 

It must also be added, as regards the relations of the Con- 
stitution and the laws to loyalty, that they may be so handled, 
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by perverse construction, as even to make a genuine loyalty 
impossible. Just this was the effect of Mr. Calhoun’s doctrine 
of state rights, and it could have no other. Loyalty, so far, is 
like chastity ; the perpetual boasting of a right against it makes 
a full end of it shortly. Further, as no husband and wife can 
once name the word divorce without making sure of the fact, 
so no people can so much as talk of retrocession from their 
government as aright, without having half accomplished the 
fact already. Government, like marriage, is either a finality, 
a state of supreme order that suffers no other even to be 
thought of, or else it is nothing. All the great sentiments that 
may gather to it and fortify its life depend on this. And, in 
this view, Mr. Calhoun, so often recognized as the great states- 
man, or political philosopher, has the very singular merit of 
having made up a theory of our government which does not 
even allow it to be government at all. It is only a congeries 
of little supremacies, that may stay together as long as they 
please, parting when they please; a general sovereignty by 
leasehold, till some one of ascore of minor sovereignties may see 
fit to stop the lease. Le is a philosopher, in fact, who never, 
in his life, conceived the foundations of a government; and it 
will even be one of the wonders of the coming ages that he be- 
lieved, as he really appears to have done, the flimsy, traditional 
assumptions he takes for his first principles; and another 
that a great people, even in its green age of history, could 
have discovered any look of philosophy, in the wooden plati- 
tudes of his argument. Indeed, it is one of the bitter mortifi- 
cations of this dreadful rebellion, that it is the price we pay 
for shallow doctrine; viz: such as gives us a government 
having no final authority—just that imbecile, mock majesty 
that Mr. Buchanan so fitly represented, when protesting, un- 
der his official oath to save the Constitution, that he could 
not find anything to do for it! A government challengeable 
every year and day by new threats; bidding always for im- 
patience and defiance ; impossible therefore to become a fixed 
center of homage and loyalty; inevitably doomed by its own 
weakness, to lose, at last, the scanty homage of allegiance. 
How far the politico-legal gentleman, who has undertaken to 
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lecture us on the subject of loyalty, means to go in his doc- 
trine of “supreme law” in the States, we do not know; he 
would evidently hint some coincidence with the state rights 
doctrine, that may give him a taking position of favor with 
the party in rebellion—winning, probably, about as good title 
to respect in the connivance, as he would in a legal justifi- 
cation. 


Dropping now all further reference to the Constitution and 
the laws, as conditions of loyalty, let us pass to what is more 
simple and refreshing ; viz, to the purely moral nature and 
quality of it, where, happily, we shall have less debate and be 
able to advance more rapidly. 

The first thing that occurs to us here, is the close affinity of 
the loyal sentiment, with that which attaches us to our native 
locality, or country. It is, in the same way, a kind of natural 
necessity, upon such as feel naturally, and is almost equally 
undiscriminating. Thus, we remember that, conversing once 
with a sailor at sea, we rallied him playfully on the hardship 
it must be to him to return to the rather dismal and forlorn 
country of his birth, and were handsomely, because touch- 
ingly, answered: “ Why, sir,” he said, “if I had been born 
upon some nakedest, most barren rock of the ocean, it would be 
dear to me.” The woman of Sychar, in just the same way, 
could not bear so much as the hint of a more “ living water ” 
than the ancient father Jacob’s well; and if Jacob had left a 
government instead, she would have been as jealous for that 
with only better reason. Even Jesus, himself, the only true 
and grandly real cosmopolitan among men, because he is the 
world’s incarnate Lord and Saviour, proves his proper humanity 
still, in the distinctly Jewish feeling of his humanly political 
nature; calling it the heavenly felicity to be in Abraham’s 
bosom, and exulting in expectation of a day when many shall 
come from the East, and from the West, and from all remotest 
Gentile peoples, to sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, 
in the kingdom of God—using, fondly, this very exclusive 
image, to signify the grandeur and dignity of his most catholic, 
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universal empire. Now, this natural sentiment of country and 
race, and fatherhood, is but a very short remove distant from loy- 
alty, running into it even by a kind of necessity. It inaugurates 
jaw in us before the law is written, or pronounced ; passing 
through all codes, and polities, and constitutions, to shape 
them to itself and flavor them with sanctity. It takes hold of 
what is most generous in our nature, without and before our 
consent, and begets a kind of homage in us that makes us pa- 
tient and brave in sacrifice—patient also, how often, under 
bitter mockeries of right and cruel oppressions. Our very na- 
ture is political, in short, just as it is domestic; configured to 
the state as to the family, craving after loyal emotion, even as 
after family love. Without this political equipment, we 
should not even be complete men. 

Being so nearly natural or close to nature, the loyal senti- 
ment is of course free. Allegiance may be compelled; loyalty 
is a volunteer devotion, else it is nothing. One requires to be 
watched, the other keeps watch itself forthe nation. To make 
sure of one may require a legal or court-martial investigation ; 
the other goes by hearts’-full, always out in its evidences, never 
ambiguous. A man stuck fast in the intrigues, and swayed by 
the clanship of party, will contrive to maintain a dastardly 
and mean allegiance, arguing, it may be, for the Constitution, 
with only pretended concern, when he has no appetite, in fact, 
but for some party victory ; deploring the wrongs of the mag- 
istrates in power, when really he is only feeding his appetite on 
them ; and asserting what he calls his sacred right of speech 
only to stir up faction, even in the critical hour of the nation’s 
peril. But, where there is a true soul of loyalty, patience 
with the miscarriages and even the supposed wrongs of gov- 
ernment, slowness to accuse, readiness to postpone accusations 
that might be too hastily made—anything almost will be 
yielded to for the time, that may fortify the cause of the na- 
tion and give it victory. Conscious of party affinities, swayed 
by strong, possibly just, prejudices against the ruling adminis- 
tration, there wilk yet be such nobility cf feeling in the true 
loyal citizen, as allows him never to bear a look of sympathy, 
or suffer a suspicion of connivance, with disorder and rebellion. 
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How far the loyal sentiment reaches and how much it ear- 
ries with it, or after it, must also be noted. It yields up will- 
ingly husbands, fathers, brothers, and sons, consenting to the 
fearful chance of a home always desolate. It offers body and 
blood, and life, on the altar of its devotion. It is in fact, a po- 
litical worship, offering to seal itself by a martyrdom in the 
field. Wonderful, grandly honorable fact, that human nature 
can be lifted by an inspiration so high, even in the fallen state 
of wrong and evil ! ; 

It is also one of the noble incidents of loyalty that it is not 
easily discouraged. It has the most “per durable toughness” 
of all human sentiments. The burdens ‘it will bear, the sacri- 
fices it will make, the defeats it will suffer without surrender 
to them, the weary, long, long years of hope deferred, and des- 
olating war it will undergo, still fighting on; the mistakes or 
imbecilities of bad counsel and ineftective leadership it will ex- 
cuse, and go on to repair—these and such like are the proofs 
of loyalty, and history is full of the sublime examples it has 
given, from the heroic age of the Greeks down to the last 
modern records. Men will faint anywhere and everywhere, 
sooner than they will in what they do for their laws and liber- 
ties. The passion for money is a strong one—we speak as if it 
were the ruling passion of mankind—but the loyal passion 
burns how much higher and more inexhaustibly! All because 
it takes hold of moral ideas aud goes into sacrifices for right 
and law. It is only the doubtfully loyal, such as offer weak 
and washy protestations of loyalty in the place of an earnest 
devotion, that see lions always in the way and begin to talk 
discouragement. The true, great heart of loyal men is rock to 
all waves of disaster. Possibilities left, discouragements are 
nothing. Whoever then will talk to us of disloyalty at such a 
time as this, let him see first of all that his heart is tough in it, 
and then we shall know that he is qualified to speak. 

It also requires to be noted that loyalty is a sentiment close 
akin to honor. We speak not here of that mock honor which 
some men hold by their will, when the true is gone out in their 
character, but of that which is true, that in which a firm, great 
mind honors, first of all, itself. All great and true sentiments 
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have this kind of honor in them, and hence it is that, ina 
great war, heroically maintained for ends of patriotic devo- 
tion, the public sentiment is raised to a grade of honor so much 
higher than it can be, under the blandishments of peace and 
prosperous security. Every man feels that he is exalted, 
raised in honor before himself, when he gives himself to his 
country. And this majestic honor of the mind to itself is the 
power that makes a hero. There is even a kind of impassive- 
ness in it. The soul is put in armor by it, as if the bosom 
were become a keep of iron. Even asthe great poet says with 
true dramatic insight— 


“ A jewel in a ten times barred up chest 
Is—a bold spirit in a loyal breast.” 


All the romantic virtues move in the ranges of loyalty. 
Hence also it is that the class of men who are most doubtfully 
loyal, or positively disloyal, are commonly such as are wanting 
somewhere, in the great heart principle. The brute masses 
that have never risen to a conception of honor, the hacks and 


\ expectant spoilsmen of party, the wooden decoys and trimmers 


of the pulpit, the sophists and mere words-men of the bar, 
whoever wants the great heart altogether, or has a low, mean 
side of a heart otherwise noble—such commonly, if not al- 
ways, are the natures that run to disloyalty; they make up a 
class, of whom it might generally be told beforehand. 

There is also, we must not omit to say, a very perceptible 
and very close relation between loyalty and religion. For 
what is religion but loyalty to God, and if there were no letting 
down of our great nature by sin, how grandly and heroically 
would it stand, taking sides eternally with God! The summit 
of our nature is capped by its homages, and they rise in digni- 
ty according to the height of their objects. What the man 
goes up to, thus, or after, in worship and devotion, is the meas- 
ure of his noblest reach and capacity. Cleaving thus to God in 
worship, to parentage in filial piety, to great names in rever- 
ence, he also cleaves, in the same natural way, to the State. 
And the two homages, in particular that which goes after the 
state and that which goes after God, are so clearly related 
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that one may even speak of loyalty as the religion of our political 
nature. Nor is it any mean token of our poor broken humanity 
that we have a political nature, mounting thus instinctively to- 
wards order, and justice, and complete society. Besides the 
state itself, erected by eternal Providence, is felt to be a throne 
which he maintains and crowns even by his divinesanctions. We 
do not commonly speak of those who give up their lives in the 
battle-fields of their country as dying by martyrdom. And yet 
it is the martyrdom of loyalty unto which they freely gave their 
bodies, and knowingly consented to the sacrifice. The mar- 
tyrs of religion scarcely make a sacrifice more real, or total, 
though they suffer in a way more trying to constancy. We be- 
lieve too that there is a relation so deep between true loyalty 
and religion that the loyal man will be inclined towards relig- 
ion by his public devotion, and the religious man raised in the 
temper of his loyalty to his country, by his religious devotion. 
The two fires will burn together and one will kindle the other. 
How many men have actually become religions on giving them- 
selves to their country as soldiers! The religious feeling also 
breaks out, we may see, unwontedly, as the great struggle goes 
on, in our speeches and public proceedings, our proclamations 
and the reports of our victories. Our recognitions of God are 
easy and natural, and we draw no small part of our strength 
from the confidence that’God is with us and will not let us fail 
in our cause. We say, or sing, and how many hearts that nev- 
er cared for any hymn before, beat answeringly to the words— 
“For right is right, since God is God, 

And right the day must win; 

To doubt would be disloyalty, 

To falter would be sin.” 

Much has been made by Englishmen, and occasionally by 
writers of our own country, of the supposed fact that loyalty, 
or the loyal sentiment, is the privilege only of states that are 
under the sway of princely families and orders of nobility. 
There is a very great practical mistake in such an impression. 
The assumption is that loyalty is a strictly personal sentiment, 
wanting, of necessity, some loyal or noble person to be the 
mark of its devotion. No vague, multitudinous, scarcely 
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apprehensible object like a nation, or people, or even a consti- 
tution, will suffice, we are told; it must have a person, or 
throne, to embody all it clings to so fondly in the native land, 
and native laws and liberties, and be the mark of its political 
worship—this to enjoy, or even as in fealty to serve. But the 
king, autocrat, monarch, or czar, is taken hold of thus by 
loyalty, be it observed, not simply as being a person—little is 
known of him commonly in that regard—but he is accepted 
simply as the symbol-person, in whom victory, and law, and 
state are embodied. Just as good a symbol, and, in some re- 
spects, better, we have, as republicans, in our flag; for it is no 
frothy and vapid excitement that stirs our headless passion, as 
many conceive, when we gather to our flag in vivas, and swear 
to maintain it. Our flag represents everything—the nation 
itself, the history, the laws, the successes, the honors of the 
, past, the promises of the great future unknown, all that we 
have been, all that we can be. We make no idol of a poor rag 
in three colors, but we take it as the one all-sufficient symbol. 
No royal person could signify as much with as little,confusion. 
Most royal persons have bad passions, weaknesses, meannesses, 
vices, that awfully mar the symbol-force of their persons ; flags 
have none. Loyalty puts nothing into them but honors, pro- 
tections, principles of justice, promises of good, and then the 
flag it clings to with such homage and devotion is no more any 
such abstraction as many think of, when they sentimentally 
deplore the want of a personal objectivity in our institutions ; , 
it embraces all the good and great persons of the past, and all 
the blessed hopes of a good and great future. Therefore it is 
that we rush to the flag with so passionate fervor, and, with no 
particle of nonsense, vow to die for it. The symbol our loy- 
alty has in it is only the more perfect, that we are distracted 
by no personal imbecilities and vices, claiming homage, in 
part, to themselves. 


Loyalty, then, is seen to be no matter of legal jurisdiction. 
It is a great moral sentiment that works our political nature, 
and is, next in dignity, below the sentiment of religion, which 
is loyalty to God. We are to judge it accordingly and all 
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seeming defections from it, just as we do all other matters of a 
purely moral significance—such as truth, honor, honesty, 
charity. No man has a right to complain of being wronged 
in the charge of disloyalty, just because he holds the Constitu- 
tion, or does not break out in some flagrant treason. He may 
even be more basely and mischievously disloyal because he 
does not. By secret connivances, and factious words, and 
party cabals, he may even serve the enemies of his country 
more than he could by the open mustering of treason. Let no 
man whimper at the charge of disloyalty, then, just because 
he is too much of a dastard in his crime to act himself boldly 
out and take the risk of a traitor’s death. The meanest kind 
of disloyalty is that which keeps just within the law and only 
dares not perpetrate the treason it wants to have done; which 
takes on airs of patriotic concern for the Constitution, when it 
really has none for all the wrong that can be done it by ene- 
mies openly fighting against it. Such persons must be judged 
morally, just as we judge all pretenders and hypocrites under 
false shows of virtue. The public understand them well and 
read them, for the most part, truly, and it is too much to ask 
that we shall be fools for their sake. 

At the same time, there is a possibility of doing injustice in 
this charge of disloyalty. If we mean by it, as we often seem 
to do, that the persons charged in this manner have actually 
broken loose from their allegiance, or that they understand 
themselves to be really disloyal in their intent, it will often 
not be true. Moral defections more commonly cheat their 
victims at the beginning. They do not understand the im- 
moralities in which they are being steeped, and, so far, do not 
intend them. In the same way it is possible for large masses 
of citizens to be fooled by the disloyalty they are in. Some of 
them are young and trust themselves to leaders who prey upon 
the green age of their confidence. Some are ignorant and 
are taken artfully by catch-words of which they have really no 
understanding. And some, again, it must be admitted, have 
a mean, cold nature, in which all the great sentiments get a 
place of lodgment with difficulty. They can hardly mount 
high enough in feeling to conceive what loyalty is. The 
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sense of country, family, honor, the political or social sense, 
runs low in their sterile natures ; all the great inspirations take 
them at an awful disadvantage. Meantime, the crabbed, self- 
ish impulses of clanship and party, are a lean kine of poverty 
devouring everything noble or generous they might begin to 
feel. They think they are loyal, it may be, and then they will 
go to the Constitution or the court records to prove it! But the 
great heart—how can they have it when it is notinthem? We 
will not deny the bare possibility of a tiny loyal sentiment in 
them. But who that knows them will ever expect more? 
Who will even expect them to know that they are disloyal 
when they are? Going after cabal more easily than after 
country, what will they do more naturally than give them- 
selves to cabal and call it their country ? 

We see, in this manner, what multitudes there may be, in 
every community or country, who fall, as it were, by gravity, 
into the disloyal state, without intending it, or even knowing 
it. What, then, shall we say? Shall we class them as loyal ? 
We cannot do that. The best that we can do for them is to 
call them unloyal, or disloyal, and add the salvos of pity as 
our qualification. They ought to be condemned, and they 
must also be pitied. None the less to be pitied are they that 
they are, some of them, persons who have come, or would 
hereafter come, into conditions of power and public honor ; for 
the day is at hand, when conditions of power and public honor 
are forever gone by to them. When this rebellion is finally 
put down, as it most assuredly will be, then the day of their 
damnation is come. They can now return to their country, 
but they must do it soon. To come back into the range of its 
honor and love when the day of trial is over, is impossible. 
Then it is too late—the gate is shut! Had we some near and 
much valued friend who had fallen off into this gulf, our par- 
ticular prayer for him would be, that he might discover his 
mistake speedily enough, and renounce it ingenuously enough, 
to be recorded as the friend of his country while the rebellion 
is still on foot. For, after it is once gone down, woe to any 
man who is obliged to live under the incubus of a name for 
disloyalty, or a faltering adherence to his country. 
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At the same time, that we may not seem to speak with un- 
necessary harshness, there is, truth obliges us to say, another 
mode, different from those which we have named, in which 
some persons have been carried over to the verge of disloyalty, 
by motives that more nearly entitle them to sympathy. We 
speak of those who have taken part hastily against the govern- 
ment, from a false anxiety to save the government. Who of 
us, that kept our sobriety, did not cling, for a time, to the 
status in quo of the political order and law ?—the same which 
has been popularly phrased, “the Constitution as it is”—for 
how shall we ever get back into a state of settlement, we said, 
if the terms of settlement are themselves gone by? We saw 
clearly enough that slavery is one of the most assailable points 
of weakness on the side of the rebellion, and, if not assailed, 
that it is even an element of strength in the rebellion. The 
right of war to assail this point of weakness and turn it on our 
side, we did not doubt ; for it is even a first principle of public 
law. As little did we doubt that it must finally be done, if the 
war be long protracted ; recoiling still, with instinctive dread, 
from the terrible necessity. For after public war has begun to 
gather large numbers of slaves to its aid, no settlement on the 
basis of slavery will any longer be left; for the manifest 
reason that who shall be the bond and who the free, will then 
be a question forever impossible. 

First came the Confiscation Act, striking down the title of 
all masters joining the treason. At length, and probably not 
too soon, came the Proclamation, so comprehensively worded 
that the President seemed to assume the right of a general 
emancipation, by his own civil edict. Many of our most sober 
and thoughtful citizens were alarmed. It was as if the gates 
of confusion were opened. They saw the anchor hold of law 
loosened, and everything drifting towards inextricable anarchy. 
They took ground hastily, coming, as they thought, to the res- 
cue of the law. They even went so far, in their zeal, as to set 
upon the government, in a way that, considering the time, was 
really not loyal, and it drew them farther, even than they 
knew, towards the rebellion itself. 

It is impossible not to yield all such a degree of sympathy, 
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and we shall do it the more easily if we find them ready now, 
at the more advanced stage of affairs, to advance also them- 
selves, and modify their sentiments enough to meet our new 
conditions. No real statesman will undertake to be a mere 
lawyer, standing fast in the letter, when eternal doom has 
pushed it by. Every man can see that, under the doom of 
war, we were bound to just the crisis we have reached, procla- 
mation or no proclamation. It was right, for a time, to say, 
“the Constitution as it is,” but it could not be always. The 
statesman is no bigot, sticking fast in what he determined 
rightly, when it is a possibility forever gone by. When affairs 
move rapidly, the real statesman keeps up with affairs. Noth- 
ing is now left us, from the first nothing was finally to be left us, 
but to champion the liberty of the slave. We do not understand 
that the President meant anything more, by his Proclama- 
tion, than to seize on the right of war, and to emancipate just 
as far and as fast as war could execute the fact. If he did, 
there is no court in the land that would execute his edict 
farther. In this understanding we can all be agreed, and also 
in the fact that the river of our destiny now runs where it 
must. We cannot tie ourselves io the legalities longer, and 
reason upon the war as if it were only a sheriff's posse out for 
the arrest of treason. We must take it as war, grim war, 
having all the rights of war, and must join ourselves heartily 
to it as the only chance of our future. The debates and mis- 
givings are all over ; nothing is now left us but loyalty to the 
cause. Tosome extent we have differed honestly, and in ways 
that do not exclude respect ; now there is no place for differ- 
ence longer. 

We have only to add, in conclusion, that when our present 
struggle is over and triumphantly ended, as it must some time 
be, then it will be our thanksgiving and joy that we have con- 
stitutions and laws more sublime and sacred than we ever 
thought them to be; a name and heritage more august; and, 
what is more than all, that we have more heart for our country 
and a more intensely moral devotion to its honor and perpe- 
tuity. We shall then have passed the ordeal of history. Our 
great battle fields will be hallowed by song. Our great lead- 
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ers and patriots will be names consecrated by historic rever- 
ence. We shall be no more a compact, or a confederation, or 
a composition made up by the temporary surrender of powers, 
but a nation—God’s own nation, providentially planted, estab- 
lished on moral foundations. These throes of civil order are 
but the schooling of our loyalty, and our political nature itself 
will be raised, under the discipline, by the sense of a new pub- 
lic honor and morality. What loyalty was we did not even 
know before ; now we shall know it, and the word, at once, and 
fact will be American—not Ameriean only, but republican, 
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ArticLe X.—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 
THEOLOGY. 


Cotenso’s Penratevcn AnD Book or JosHva CRITICALLY EXAM- 
InED.*—The now world-known, or rather world-notorious, Bishop 
Colenso has given to the public the second part of his work on the Pen- 
tateuch and the Book of Joshua. In this part he ventures upon the 
field of positive assertion and criticism. In the first part his efforts 
were directed to show that these portions of the Old Testament 
were not historically true, and could not have been written by 
Moses. In the second, he attempts to explain where and by 
whom they were written. His own opinion is that the Pentateuch 
originated with Samuel, in a noble effort “to train the people in 
the fear and faith of the living God.” “For this purpose he ap- 
pears to have adopted the form of a history, based upon the floating 
legends and traditions of the time, filling up the narrative, we may 
believe—perhaps to a large extent—out of his own imagination, 
when those traditions failed him. In a yet later day, though still 
probably in the same age, and within the same circle of writers, 
the work thus begun, which was, perhaps, left in a very unfinished 
state, was taken up, as we suppose, and carried on in a similar 
spirit, by other prophetical or priestly writers.” That part of the 
story in which Elohim is employed as the appellation for the 
Divine Being is the part written by Samuel, being “little be- 
sides about half of the book of Genesis and a small part of Exodus.” 
“Large additions were made to this unfinished historical sketch 
of Samuel by his disciples, Nathan and Gad, or by some other 
prophetical and priestly writers of that and the following age; 
and these included the principal Jehovistic portions of Genesis, as 
well as the greater part of the present books of Exodus, Leviti- 
cus, and Numbers.” 

The evidence on which the Bishop relies to establish his theory, is 
the fact that a certain portion of the Book of Genesis uses freely and 





* The Pentateuch and Bookof Joshua critically examined. By the Right Rev. Joun 
Wim Corenso, D. D., Bishop of Natal. Part II. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 1863. 12mo. pp. 303. [New Haven: Peck, White, & Peck.] Price, $1.25. 
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the other disuses entirely the appellation Jehovah. Colenso also 
insists that these two portions in some points contradict each other. 
This is not conceded by his opponents. He urges that the name 
Jehovah was not first revealed to Moses, for if it had been, the 
use of it “in the mouths of persons of all classes from the days of 
Eve downward” cannot be explained, and the Jehovistic part of 
the Book of Genesis “ cannot be historically true. This involves 
at once the historical truth of all the other statements of the Je- 
hovist.” In further proof that the name Jehovah, was not in use 
before the days of Samuel he urges “ that through the history in 
the book of Judges, there is no single name which can be appealed 
to with confidence as compounded with Jehovah while there are 
names compounded with the Divine Name in the form of Et.” 
And yet, when he finds such names in the Book of Chronicles, he 
very cooly sets them aside with the assertion that it is scarcely 
possible to doubt that the Chronicler has invented these names.” 
Moreover, he finds aditional evidence that the appellation Jeho- 
vah was itself invented by Samuel, in the circumstance that in 
some of the Psalms of David, Elohim is used, and in others Jeho- 
vah; the first are, therefore, set down as composed in the early 
part of David’s life; the second, in the later, as he became gradu- 
ally accustomed to the newly devised appellation. 

It ison these grounds that the author concludes, that Samuel 
conceived and in part executed the project of writing the partly 
true and partly legendary history. He was an Elohist, but he de- 
vised the appellation Jehovah “as a New Name for the God of 
Israel.” In order to give it authority and sacredness, he records 
that it was revealed to Moses. His disciples, Nathan and Gad, 
and others of the school of Samuel, enlarge the history, employing 
the appellation which their master had consecrated. 

These are the principal points made by the Bishop. The illus- 
tration and defense of them occupy the pages of the volume. 

It,is not necessary for us to comment or refute them. For our 
readers will not need any criticisms of ours to be convinced 
that whatever theory may be required to clear up all the questions 
which concern the composition or structure of the Pentateuch 
and the Book of Joshua, the theory of Colenso is simply absurd 
and self-destructive. 
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Lectures ON THE SymBotic CHARACTER OF THE SACRED Scrip- 
turEs.*—From Colenso the Doubter to Silver the Dreamer, is 
a sudden leap. From the credulous non-belief of the Prelate to 
the credulous all-belief of the amiable Swedenborgian, is to pass 
from the treacherous darkness that is certain to mislead and ship- 
wreck the navigator, to the bewildering but glorious halo that 
forbids him to take a distinct observation. To all those students, 
who may, like ourselves, have sought in the writings of Sweden- 
borg himself for the mystic key that should open the door to the 
divine “science of correspondencies,” we should recommend this 
work in vain. To all those who have not been foiled in the be- 
wildering quest, and who are disposed to make the search for the 
pot of gold that lies at the end of the rainbow, we would com- 
mend this most amiable book of a most amiable writer, because 
it is shorter than that of his master. 


Watwortn’s Gestie Skxerric.t+—Still another stride from the 
Swedenborgian to the Roman Catholic defender of the Old 
Testament. Rey. Clarence Walworth writes in a lively strain 
and his book is exceedingly valuable. Indeed we can safely pro- 
nounce it to be one of the cleverest productions of Roman Catho- 
lic literature which this country has produced. Though writ- 
ten by a Roman Catholic it is not offensive to Protestants, nor is 
there much in the argument which would not be as readily ac- 
cepted by the one as by the other. Ina few instances even Pro- 
testant authorities are cited in rather a rare spirit of liberality, 
though in general it is only Romish theologians who are recog- 
nized. The discussions are engrafted upon a pleasant story which 
is enlivened by racy dialogues and made cheerful by an occasional 
vein of humor, to say nothing of a quiet love scene which is kept 
pretty well in the back-ground, till near the denouement at the close. 
There is an occasional obtrusion of Romish tenets and an unsup- 
pressed insinuation against Protestant principles, which are out of 





* Lectures on the Symbolic Character of the Sacred Scriptures. By Rev. Apter 
Sirver, Minister of the New Jerusalem Church in New York. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co, 1863, 12mo, ‘pp. 286. [New Haven: Peck, White, & Peck.] 
Price, $1.25. 
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keeping with the liberal spirit which in general breathes through- 
out the volume. With these exceptions, the work may be safely 
recommended as an able and acceptable addition to our literature, 
on a subject which occupies the attention of so large a portion of 
the religious public. 


Man’s Cry, anp Gon’s Gracious Answer.*—We have even 
another “Contribution to the Defense of the Faith,” from Messrs. 
Appleton & Co. One that is quite unpretending indeed, but not 
therefore deserving of neglect. Rev. Mr. Franklin has thought 
earnestly, and not without success, upon the great topics which 
his title describes. Theism and Christianity are the two divisions 
of his little book, and both are treated with no inconsiderable 
strength of thought and earnestness of feeling. The limits of this 
little tract forbid any very profound argumentation, but not some 
weighty and timely suggestions. There is an oceasional incon- 
gruity, not to say crudeness of thought, which is somewhat out of 
keeping with the prevailing excellence of the work. The book 
is a good one to influence a thoughtful and earnest mind. 


KrumMacuer’s Risen RepeeMer.f—This volume is made up 
of twenty-one sermons upon the scenes and circumstances of the 
Gospel history from the Saviour’s Resurrection to the Day of 
Pentecost ;—the first sermon bearing the title of “ Easter-Even” 
and the last that of “The Pentecostal Community.” The fervid 

preacher has taken for his subject the great fact of facts—the 
Resurrection of the Lord from the dead. From the cursory ex- 
amination which we have been able to give to his work, we judge 
that it presents the same graphic and lively description, blending 
with sound evangelical teaching, which belongs to his previous 
publications. Both in the preface and in various passages in the 
body of the work, we find a full recognition of the fundamental 





* Man’s Cry, and God’s Gracious Answer. A contribution toward the Defense 
of the Faith. By the Rev. B, Franxurs, New York: D. Appleton & Co, 24mo, 
pp. 94. [New Haven: Peck, White, & Peck.] Price, 50 cts, 

+ The Risen Redeemer. The Gospel History from the Resurrection to the 
Day of Pentecost. By F. W. Krummacner, D. D., Author of Elijah the Tishbite, 
Translated from the German by Jony T, Berts, with the sanction of the Author. 
New York: Carter & Brothers. 1863. 12mo, pp. 298. [New Haven: F.T. 
Jarman.] Price, $1. 
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significance of this crowning miracle of the Saviour’s resurrec- 
tion, both to the Apologist in repelling infidelity and to the theolo- 
gain in expounding the way of life. 


Tue Last Day or ovr Lorn’s Passion.*—The subject of this 
collection of pulpit lectures renders it a fit companion of the work 
of Krummacher, noticed above. Dr. Hanna takes up the Gospel 
narrative at the Betrayal of Christ and follows it through the 
record of His Burial. There is some discussion of disputed points 
in the narrative, but the predominant end that is aimed at is 
the edification of the reader. We observe that the author adopts 
the theory that Judas Iscariot betrayed the Master, under the 
expectation that Jesus would be led—obliged, in a sense—to set 
up His kingdom and overwhelm its opponents through the exer- 
tion of Divine Power. This hypothesis, in our opinion, is not 
supported by the facts—especially when it is remembered that 
avarice is attributed to him by the Gospel writers. 


Triumpus oF THE Bree, wirn tHe Testrwony or Scrence 
To 1rs Trutu.t—This work has the merit of taking up questions 
that are of living and present interest, and although we might not 
coincide with all of the author’s methods of refuting objections, 
we feel safe in commending his production as one likely to do 
good, 


Junitez Essays.{[—The writer holds himself in obscurity, and 
for that reason his book may not find readers so soon or so gener- 
ally. But it will be read, and read by the best class of minds. If 
the author’s design was to present merely a popular argument for 
an unselfish life, he has missed it; the book does not cater to the 
popular taste; he has overdone the thing. He enters the list in 
a jeweled dress, and yet strikes with such weight of iron sinew 





* The Last Day cf our Lord's Passion. By the Rev. Wit1am Hayna, LL. D., 
Author of the Life of Dr. Chalmers. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 
1863. [New Haven: F.T. Jarman.] Price, $1.25. 

+ Triumphs of the Bible, with the Testimony of Science to its Truth. By Rev. 
Henry Tuntmer, A-M. New York: Charles Scribner. 1863. [New Haven: 
Judd & Clark.] Price, $1.50. 

t Jubilee Essays; a Plea for the Unselfish Life. Boston: Crosby & Nichols. 
1862. 
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as rather to intimidate the spectators, than win their applause. 
But if his design was to make a book useful to pastors, and think- 
ing men who have any serious work to do in fighting Mammon, 
he has succeeded. The book is an epitime of all the best argu- 
ments on the subject. By extensive reading and patient thinking, 
the author seems to have gathered a fruitful harvest of facts from. 
nature, art, history, and science. And these are made to enforce 
and illustrate the different arguments with great power, and 
sometimes with an adroitness which reminds one of the quaint 
divines of the seventeenth century ; so well packed, too, are these 
diversified materials, that in the smallest space we have a condensed 
thesaurus on the subject of benevolence. 

The levity of the Introduction—which so singularly contrasts 
with the sobriety and energy of the essays, that some future Dis- 
raeli may be led to embalm it among the Curiosities of Literature 
— indicates that the author is a beginner. Occasional instances of 
extravagant speech, and a certain unnatural vigor of style which 
the reader will meet in his progress through these fertile pages, 
will more and more establish that conclusion in his mind. The 
book is probably the anonymous venture of a writer who comes 
out in book form for the first time. There are no juvenilities in it, 
however, and the public will be at a loss to know whether it comes 
from the sanctum of some young pastor, or some ripened theolo- 
gian. For ourselves, we are free to confess that we have met with 
no book, by old or young, on this subject, which can equal the vig- 
or, the pungency, and the earnest spirit, of these Jubilee Essays. 
If this writer should be spared to continue the life of diligence and 
thoughtfulness and religious purpose, which his first book exhib- 


its, he cannot fail to be useful in bringing in that unselfish life 
which he advocates, 


Letrers ON THE Ministry OF THE GospeL.*—There is no one 
in the land whose opinions upon most subjects are entitled to more 
consideration than those of President Wayland. He must be heard, 
when he speaks of his own ministerial work and office, with pecu- 
liar interest. The brief personal allusions, the bits of autobiogra- 





* Letters on the Ministry of the Gospel. By Francis Wartanp. Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln. 1863. 16mo. pp. 210. Price, 60 cents. [New Haven: 
Judd & Clark.) 
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phy scattered up and down this little volume, are the most sug- 
gestive portions of it. They have a rugged honesty and even 
pathos which render them very impressive. They will be read by 
many a minister with deep searchings of heart. 

We trust that what is said in the chapter on “a call to the min- 
_istry,” will be heeded by those who sit upon ordaining councils, 
and will tend to counteract a serious evil tendency to lower the 
divine vocation of the ministry. How often do we hear the candi- 
date, at his ordination, answer the question, ‘‘ What reason have 
you to think that you have been called to the ministry of the 
Gospel?” by saying that “he considered it on the whole the field 
in which he could do the most good.” This does not come up to 
the New Testament conditions. Christ said: “As my Father 
hath sent me, even so send I you.” Congeniality of literary or 
religious taste, to the ministerial work, does not satisfy that re- 
quirement of “the inward call of the Holy Spirit,” confirmed by 
external providential pointings, which it is necessary not to lose 
sight of, if we desire to maintain the ministry’s divine appoint- 
ment and end. Vinet says, “Public preaching is comparatively 
easy and agreeable; only then can we be sure of our vocation, 
when we are inwardly drawn and constrained to the exercise of 
the care of souls.” 

There are many other things in this volume in which we heartily 
concur. It is healthful and bracing. It is earnest and solemn. 
Undoubtedly many of its reproofs are just, and will act as a blast 
of north wind to clear away the languid and mephitic vapors 
which hang about the office and work of the ministry. We should 
be glad to notice those faithful words of an approved servant of 
Christ and his church; but we have something also to say 
in way of dissent from certain views presented in these letters, 
or rather from the mode in which they are presented. 

In various parts of the book there is a bearing down with great 
severity upon modern methods of preaching. The impression is 
certainly left that the author considers modern preaching as having 
no saving grace; as not being aimed at the conversion of souls, 
(p. 59); as delivering the message of the Master for personal 
ends, (p. 59); as substituting a “secular” for a Biblical style, 
(p. 55); as addressing the taste and imagination instead of the 
conscience, (p. 103), etc., ete. Some of these charges, though 
they may contain truth, are, we think, too sweeping. Others 
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leave out of account the fact that the age is changing, and, through 
the influence of a wide-spread popular education, is advancing in- 
tellectually ; that it demands more thoughtful and precise forms of 
expression ; that it is not satisfied with the mere logical assertion 
of truth, but requires attention to those interior wants of the mind 
itself when working upon the great problems of divine truth. 
Dr. Wayland, it strikes us, does not make that proper discrimina- 
tion between false and true learning, or the false and true use of 
it by the preacher, which we should have expected from him, 
There is something hard and sarcastic in the way in which learn- 
ing, taste, and the imagination are alluded to, as employed in rela- 
tion to the preacher’s work. They are not the most essential 
qualifications of the preacher of the gospel it is readily admitted, 
but they are certainly not to be despised or overlooked. We 
lately happened upon a passage in Coleridge’s writings which 
might be quoted here as expressing a different view of the matter. 
“Religion,” he says, “is the poetry and philosophy of all man- 
kind; it unites in itself whatever is excellent in either, and while 
it at one and the same time calls into action and supplies with the 
noblest materials both the imagination and the intellective facul- 
ties, superadds the interests of the most substantial and home-felt 
reality to both. It must reign in the thoughts of a man and in his 
powers akin to thought, as well as exercise an admitted influence 
over his hopes and fears, and through these on his deliberative and 
individual acts.” 

But we do not admit that it is a fact that modern preaching 
produces no immediate spiritual fruits, or that it is entirely 
addressed to the intellect and imagination. We ask, when has 
preaching been more blessed by God to the conversion of souls, 
than in late years? Individual hearts are constantly coming 
under the power of the Gospel; and revivals of religion have 
come now to be the rule, instead of the marvel and exception of 
fifty years since. There is also a freer spirit of benevolent activity 
in all directions,—a more inspiring union of hearts and hands in 
the service of a personal Redeemer—than ever before in the 
history of the American church. The Gospel, at this moment, has 
more power upon the popular heart and will, to move to Christian 
action and self-sacrifice, than at any previous moment. We are 
therefore disposed to take a much brighter view than the author 
does, of what Christ is now accomplishing for the Church and the 
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world through human instruments and preachers, although their 
modes of “holding forth the word of life” may differ somewhat 
from those of the past. It cannot be expected that modern 
preaching should be precisely like that of the apostles. It should 
enunciate the pure apostolic truth, in those forms of thought and 
expression best fitted for the instruction of the present age. 

In the Chapter, “Is the ministry a profession?” Dr. Wayland 
regards the ministerial office as having sunken to the grade of a 
mere “learned profession,” and as having about lost its original 
apostolic character and simplicity. That it has not lost its spirit 
of devotion to the work of Christ, we might point to many of our 
young and some of our older ministers who have left their pleasant 
fields of labor at home, and are sacrificing their health and 
strength—(of course we do not mean the hireling scapegraces 
among them)—as chaplains in the army; and to hundreds and 
thousands of Pastors in New England and at the West, who are 
patiently laboring on pitiful salaries and amid disheartening diffi- 
culties, to build up the Redeemer’s kingdom. But more than this, 
from all we can learn, we should judge that the modern ministry 
forms actually less of a professional class than it did in old times 
in New England; when the minister, wrapt ina mist of erudi- 
tion and sanctity, was a myth during week-days, and issued forth 
in the hebdomadal dignity and terrors of a gold-headed cane and 
white cravat, to thunder to an awe-struck congregation. A min- 
ister now a days lives very much like other men—lives a natural 
and Christlike life, in true sympathy with all classes and conditions 
of men. He must manifest the spirit of his master in his life and 
conversation, or his office will not save him. 

But to the question put by Dr. Wayland, “Is the ministry a 
profession?” it might be answered, that it certainly does not form 
a “caste” or “order” of men who can arrogate to themselves 
any peculiar social or civil distinction. Yet the ministry is unde- 
niably a distinct office in the church, one of special divine appoint- 
ment, not promiscuously assigned to all Christians, and worthy of 
a certain degree of respect. It should also, in these days of a re- 
fined and learned scepticism, be filled by intelligent and well-edu- 
cated men—“able ministers of the New Testament.” If this 
means a “ learned profession,” then it is one. 

In outward forms of ministerial life and manners, as in preach- 
ing, the immense historical difference between the age of the 
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apostles and our own, may account for many things which are not 
to be laid to the door of a moral and spiritual decline. Ministers 
now preach in regular church edifices, and live in settled houses, 
which the apostles did not. They may even now and then visit 
“picture galleries,” which the apostles did not. We are not indeed 
so sure that Paul did not walk through the Pinakothek at Athens, 
as he certainly noticed with great effect the statuary which stood 
around the Acropolis and Mars Hill. Dr. Wayland would seem 
to argue that the occasional recreation or vacation of the minister 
is opposed to the apostolic example. Doubtless there may be 
much reprehensible self-indulgence in this respect. But let us con- 
sider that the apostles had a peculiar work to do. They were the 
planters of Christianity. They were the evangelists of the truth 
to the nations. They could not stop to cultivate or develop the 
minor graces of a Christian civilization, or hardly to rest them- 
selves from their toils; but they were sowing the seed broadcast 
over the world. It is sometimes argued that we should never 
laugh, because the Saviour never smiled! This has not been 
proved ; and thirty years of his life are unrecorded. But think of 
the work our blessed Saviour had to do! Think how it pressed 
upon him, and how he was straitened until it was accomplished ! 
Could, indeed, any man drink of his cup, or be baptized with his 
baptism? He was “a man of sorrows” in order that we might 
reap abundance of joy. We feel that there may be ‘rror in 
carrying the grace of the gospel too far, but we also feel that we 
may greatly err in not carrying it far enough, and in retaining 
something of the old ascetic spirit which is ever cropping out in 
some form in the church, and which must always be doing some- 
thing in order to meet God’s favor. 

While, therefore, we would commend the words of wisdom and 
admonition contained in this little volume, we are very decided in 
our convictions, that there are some views in it which are not in 
harmony with the sagacious liberality of its author; whose own 
example has done as much to infuse into the modern ministry a free 
and practical spirit, as that of any other man in the country. 
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SCIENCE, 


Hvuxtey’s Ortern or Species; aNnp Man’s Pace 1x Nature.*— 
Professor Huxley’s small and very lively volumes, on the origin 
of species, and man’s place in nature, are occupied chiefly with an 
exposition and special applicetion of Dr. Darwin’s views, in a 
style suited to the tastes and capacities of working men. The first 
is devoted to the exposition of the principles, the second, to the 
illustration of their use and application with reference to the 
origination of man. So far as the great doctrines of these books 
are concerned, they are defended with no special acuteness or 
ability. We do not observe that there is a single point in advance 
of what Dr. Darwin has written, nor is there the slightest im- 
provement in the way of relief from objections and difficulties. 
Other matters are discussed with great skill in development and 
illustration. The author shows extraordinary skill in bringing pro- 
found and abstract subjects within the reach of common under- 
standing. Much valuable information is clearly exhibited and 
vividly illustrated. But the intellectual narrowness, the moral 
degradation and the shallow science of the theory which causes 
all species to be developed from some formless monad,—at once as 
starveling in its nothingness and as rich in its undeveloped 
possibillities as the abstract Being of Hegel—and which demon- 
strates that man is developed from the ape, are not even sus- 
pected by the author. If such speculations be science or its legit- 
imate deductious, then, indeed “’tis folly to be wise.” 


Annual or Scientiric Discovery.—The volume for 1863 of 
this well known “Year-Book of facts in Science and Art,” 
edited by Dr. Davin A. Wetts,is now ready for distribution. 
The publishers are Messrs. Gould & Lincoln of Boston. A fine 
engraving of Ericsson embellishes the book. 





* On the Origin of Species ; or, the Causes of the Phenomena of Organic Nature. 
A course of six lectures to working men. By Tuomas H. Huxtey, F. R. S., 
F. L. 8., Professor of Natural History in the Jermyn street School of Mines. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co, 1868. 12mo. pp. 150. [New Haven: Peck, White, 
& Peck.] Price, $1. . 

Evidence as to Man’s Place in Nature. By Tuomas H. Hvxtey, &c., dc. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 12mo. pp. 184. [New Haven: Peck, White, & 
Peck.] $1.25. 
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MISCELLANY. 


Tue AvrosrocraPuy or Srerrens.*—The subject and author 
of this biography, the friend of Schleiermacher and Schelling, in his 
old age wrote the record of his life, but at so great length as to 
render the translation, if not the reading, of it impracticable. Mr. 
Gage has marked off portions of the original work which are of 
most interest and rendered them—successfully, as we judge—into 
English. Steffens was himself a man of genius and of deep and 
peculiar sensibility, who was early attracted by Schelling’s new 
philosophy of nature ; was the close associate, however, and sym- 
pathetic friend of Schleirmacher, and played no unimportant part 
in the literary history of Germany, his adopted country. As an 
exhibition of personal character, as giving recollections of personal 
intercourse with Goethe, Fichte, Schlegel, and many other great 
men, and for various other reasons, the work is quite attractive. 
It is always pleasant to be admitted to the confidence of a man of 
so remarkable qualities—especially of one who brings us into a 
circle of men, some of whom are even more eminent than himself. 


Poxrrican Fatiacres.t—Politicai Fallacies, by Dr. Junkin, will 
be sought for with greater avidity by many persons from the cir- 
cumstance that the author was the father of the first wife of 
Stonewall Jackson. Others will read it with still greater curios- 
ity, if they look through the spirited introduction embodying the 
exciting narrative of the raising of the Confederate Flag upon one 
of the buildings of Washington College in Virginia, on the 17th 
ot April, 1861—of the prompt refusal of President Junkin to lec- 
ture to the students under this flag—of the decided action of the 
other members of the Faculty, that the flag should remain—of 
the quickly following resignation of the Presidency, of the long 








* The Story of my career as student at Freiberg and Jena, and as Professor at 
Halle, Breslau, and Berlin, With personal reminiscences of Goethe, Schiller, &e, 
By Heryricu Sterrens. Translated by Wituram Leonnarp Gace. Boston; 
Gould and Lincoln. 1863. [New Haven: Judd & Clark.] 16mo. pp. 284. Price, $1- 

+ Political Fallacies. An examination of the false assumptions, and refuta 
tion of the sophistical reasonings, which have brought on civil war. By Grorcr 
Junky, D. D., LL., D. New York: Charles Scribner. 1863, [New Haven: 
Judd & Clark.] 12mo. pp. 382. Price, $1.25. 
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journey in a private carriage for three hundred and fifty miles to 
Oxford in Pennsylvania, which was ended just one month after. 
Words written under circumstances like these are literally 
half-battles, and the many chapters which make up the con- 
tents of these spirited and earnest volumes are each of them 
a well-aimed shot at some actual mark or living antagonist. The 
style is cogent, clear, and telling. The logic is forcibly expressed 
and the illustrations are lively and perfectly level to the plainest 
understanding. Among the multitudes of tracts and treatises 


which have been written, very few surpass this volume in adapta- 
tion to popular effect. 


Mysteries or Lirr, Deatu, anv Futurity.*—This title, to our 
eye, wore at first a somewhat quackish look; and we opened it to 
see what the “latest and best authorities” would have to say upon 
the solemn and mysterious provinces which were to be opened to 
our inspection. We were happily disappointed, however, at find- 
ing a collection of extracts from many excellent writers on a great 
variety of themes, most of them pertaining, however, to the 
phenomena of the soul, the nature of life, and of our future being. 
They indicate on the part of the writer a wide familarity with 
instructive books in physical and intellectual science, and furnish 
several hundred pages of not unprofitable reading. His own ob- 
servations, as far as we have opened, which are interspersed, are 
apposite and Christian. 


Hveu Mitter’s Tares anp Sxercues.}—This little volume is 
introduced by a preface from the pen of the widow of Hugh Miller, 
whose career and writings, whose untimely and tragical death 
also, have engaged the sympathy of the whole English-speaking 
public. It is made up of so-called recollections of the two poets, 
Ferguson and Burns; i.e., the records of an imaginary acquaint- 
ance and interviews with them, in which Miller is himself the 





* Mysteries of Life, Death, and Futurity. Mlustrated from the latest and 
best authorities, By Horace Wetsy. New York: James G. Gregory. 1863. 
[New Haven: Judd & Clark.] Price, $1.50. 

¢ Tales and Sketches. By Hven Muer. Author of the Old Red Sandstone, 
&c., &. Edited, with a Preface, by Mrs. Miller, Boston: Gould & Lincoln, 
1863, [New Haven: Judd & Clark.] 12mo. pp. 369. Price $1.25. 
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second interlocutor—to which are added several stories, some of 
them, the preface informs us, being true and others fictitious. 
The introduction is attractive as coming from the wife of the 
lamented author, and as giving interesting particulars concern- 
ing him, together with remarks upon the contents of the book. 


Tae Strupent’s Francr.*—The series of “ Student’s Histories,” 
which have been for some time before the public, and have been 
received in England and in this country with constantly increas- 
ing favor,—both as text-books and books of reference ;—has been 
still further enriched with this volume on the History of France, 
prepared on a similar plan. It is a model book. The author has 
been successful in avoiding the dryness of an epitome, and still 
has presented, in a very condensed form, an account of the events 
in French history, from the commencement of the nation to the 
present time, which is as readable as it is perspicuous. The 
portraiture of every important historical character is drawn; the 
chief transactions, political, military, and ecclesiastical, are narra- 
ted ; and many of the most interesting questions connected with 
the history, government, and institutions of the country, are dis- 
cussed at considerable length. The volume has been prepared by 
an English scholar, long a resident in France; but, after a some- 
what careful examination, we find no traces of English prejudice ; 
and, it may be safely said, that he has succeeded in preparing 
what will be everywhere accepted as an impartial, genial, and sym- 
pathetic account of French history. The volume is fully illustra- 
ted with engravings of places of historical interest, and with 
copies of ancient coins and medallions, and is provided with gene- 
alogical tables, and an extended Index. As a text-book for 
schools, or as a book of reference for the more advanced student, 
we cordially recommend it. 


Tue American Pus.isuers Crrcutar, within a short time past, 
has been transferred to the hands of Geo. W. Childs of Philadel- 
phia, and has been transformed from a thin quarto to quite a stout 
octavo. The internal changes have been as great as the outward. 
Yor some time past the Circular has been dry and behind hand. 





* The Student’s France. A History of France from the earliest times to the 
establishment of the second empire in 1852. Illustrated by engravings on wood. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1862. 12mo, pp. 730. 
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Now it is fresh, spirited, full of life and vigor. The most promi- 
nent feature in the new series, is a list of recent publications, pre- 
pared by Mr.S. H. Grant, Librarian of the Mercantile Library As- 
sociation in New York, with a comprehensiveness and thoroughness 
which leave little to desire. He includes among new books, not 
only bound volumes, such as are issued by the trade, but trans- 
actions of publication-societies, important pamphlets, serials, 
&c., so that the whole progress of literature is recorded. Beside 
the list of new books, the Circular contains a great variety of 
fresh library intelligence, European as well as American, notices 
of books, and copious literary advertisements. The new vigor 
which the Circular displays is sure, we think, to be recognized 
and rewarded by men of letters as well as by the book trade. 
Every buyer of books should be a subscriber. 


Tue FreepmMen or Soutn Carotima.—Mr. Frank Moore, the 
editor of the Rebellion Record, proposes to supplement that very 
valuable publication, by a series of “ Papers of the Day.” No. 
I, now before us, gives much important information on that subject, 
—second to none in interest just now,—the condition, character, 
appearance, and peculiar customs of the “Freedmen of South 
Carolina.” It is contained in Letters by Mr. Charles Nordhoff. 


Woman ann ner Saviour 1x Persta.—Messrs. Gould & Lin- 
coln of Boston, have published an exceedingly interesting book, 
(12mo., pp. 308), prepared by a returned missionary, which bears 
the above title. It will be found valuable for its information with 
regard to the condition of woman among the Nestorians, and for 
its details of what has been and what can be done for her regene- 
ration. Itis enriched with a map and abundant wood cuts. 


BOOKS RECEIVED, 


Notices may be expectedin the October No. of the following valuable and im- 
portant recent publications : 

The Races of the Old World: a Manual of Ethnology. By Cuarves L. 
Brace. C. Scribner, New York. 

Substance and Shadow: or Morality and Religion in their relation to Life; an 
essay upon the Physics of Creation. By Henry James. Ticknor & Fields, 
Boston. 

D Aubigné’s History of the Reformation in the time of Calvin, Two volumes, 
R. Carter & Brothers, New York. 

A Critical History of Free Thought. By A. 8. Farrar. D. Appleton & Co., 
New York, 

Paris in America, By Evovarp Lasoutare, C. Scribner, New York, 








